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From Weber to Ellul, the neglect of ethics and normative discourse in public organiza- 
tional decision-making has been an enduring theme in bureaucratic theory. A number 
of contemporary public administration theorists have begun to search for a solu- 
tion by turning to recent developments in ethics, political philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and the philosophy of science. An important theme in these efforts has been an at- 
tempt to present an alternative decision model capable of integrating both facts and 
values, As an extension of this line of investigation, the purpose of this article is 
to suggest a methodological framework for such a model developed from the infor- 
mal logic of practical reason. Presented as a logic of questions that systematically 
integrate empirical and normative judgments, the framework is designed to serve 
as a rational-analytic guide for the evaluation of organizational decisions. 


ETHICAL DISCOURSE IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


FRANK FISCHER 
Rutgers University 


In political and social theory generally, the neglect of ethics 


- and normative discourse in modern organizational life has been 


an enduring theme. Max Weber (1947), for example, warned 
against the denigration of values under the spreading influence 
of instrumental rationality that has accompanied the 
bureaucratization of industrial society. In more recent times, 
Jacques Ellul has documented the extension of an ever- 
expanding and irreversible rule of technical rationality in the 
normative domains of social ife. Portraying modern civiliza- 
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tion as a commitment to the quest for continually improved 
means to unexamined ends, he advanced the thesis this way: 


From the political, social, and human points of view, this con- 
junction of state and technique is by far the most important 
phenomenon of history. It is astonishing ... that we still app- 
ly ourselves to the study of political theories or parties which 
no longer possess anything but episodic importance, yet we 
bypass the technical fact which explains the totality of modern 
political events [Ellul, 1964: 233]. 


The emergence of technical rationality and its organizational 
form — bureaucracy —is largely the product of the normative 
imperatives of the industrial revolution of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and the accompanying rise of modern science. Under 
the industrial revolution large-scale organization, characteriz- 
ed by the division of labor and functional specialization, evolved 
as the efficient instrument for transforming scientifically deriv- 
ed technological achievements into economic progress. In fact, 
the overwhelming success of the convergence of these 
phenomena —industrialization, the economies of large-scale 
bureaucracy, technological progress, and economic growth— 
has served to establish the fundamental premises that govern 
the dominant operational ideologies of industrial nations, both 
under capitalistic and socialistic regimes (Jacoby, 1976). 

One of the central byproducts of this fusion has been the 
emergence of the scientifically-trained expert, or “technocrat.”’ 
As the “ideal type” dominating the contemporary bureaucratic 
landscape, the function of the expert is to translate technological 
progress into organizational output (Hummel, 1977). Ac- 
complished through the mastery of the calculus of instrumen- 
tal rationality, symbolized today by the computer sciences, the 
essential function of the technocrat is scientific decision- 
making. 

Technocracy obtains its legitimacy from two sources. The first 
is the material progress that has resulted from a pragmatic 
adherence to its methodological principles. Modern 
bureaucratic organization, as the institutional embodiment of 
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technical rationality, has made possible unprecedented 
economic growth measured in quantitative terms. Secondly, 
technical rationality is legitimated by the dominant 
epistemological theory governing twentieth century science, 
namely, positivism. Technical rationality is essentially the hand- 
maiden of positivism’s fact-value dichotomy (Habermas, 1970: 
50-122; Weisskopf, 1971). 

Under the methodological prescriptions of positivism, only 
technical decisions about the instrumental relationship of means 
to ends lend themselves to the rules of rational assessment. 
Value judgments, as decisions about which ends or goals to 
choose, are ruled to be beyond the reach of scientific 
methodology and, therefore, must be relegated to philosophy 
and metaphysics. Unlike factual questions (such as, What is 
the case? or What is the most efficient means to pursue that 
which is to be done?), the answers to value questions must 
ultimately be based on emotional judgments matters of per- 
sonal conviction, taste, or faith (Frohock, 1974). 

In a science founded upon these epistemological distinctions, 
the only admissable value statements are the following: (1) the 
logical explication and elaboration of the internal consistency 
of value judgments, which determine alternative attitudes along 
with an examination of their conceptual implications for 
thought and action; (2) the investigation of the factual premises 
and their empirical consequences; and (3) the determination 
of optimal means-ends relationships between goals and the 
methods of achieving them. What science cannot do is establish 
the truth or falsity of values. Discussion of normative prin- 
ciples and assumptions in this view can only lead to a “bot- 
tomless morass” (Meehan, 1967). 

There is something of a paradox here in the fact that these 
basic tenets of the fact-value separation are attributed to the 
man known for his critique of bureaucratic rationality, Max 
Weber. By now it is almost a forgotten fact that Weber initial- 
ly set forth.the fact-value dichotomy as a guard against 
technocratic encroachments (Simey, 1968). Worried about the 
rising power of bureaucracy emerging with the welfare state 
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under Bismarck, Weber argued that values were too important 
to be left in the hands of the technocracy. Sharp distinctions 
between empirical and normative discourse were necessary to 
establish a limit on technocratic authority. 

Although designed to emphasize the supremacy of values over 
technical facts, the modern interpretation of Weber’s value-free 
social science, conditioned by the pervasive sway of scientific 
ideology, has ironically led to the denigration of values and nor- 
mative discourse. Insofar as values are held to be beyond the 
reach of rational methods defined as scientific methodology — 
they can only be understood to reflect irrational judgments pro- 
perly consigned to “the intellectual limbo of personal 
preference” (Weldon, 1953). 

For organizational science, these methodological principles 
provide the framework for organizational decision-making pro- 
cesses that emphasize empirically-oriented technical criticisms 
of means designed to efficiently achieve goals or ends posited 
by the industrial imperative and its supporting ideologies. Car- 
ried to its logical extreme, technical efficiency emerges as the 
essence of rational organizational action. For example, Lud- 
wig von Mises, an ardent advocate of positivism, maintained 
that “the economic principle is the fundamental principle of 
all rational action, and not just a particular feature of a cer- 
tain kind of rational action” (Von Mises, 1960: 148). Therefore, 
all rational action is reducible to the technical calculation of 
economic efficiency. The task of the managerial policy maker 
is to calculate the costs and benefits of alternative means for 
achieving goals hammered out by (and justified through) 
legitimated political processes. For many writers on the suv- 
ject, the value-laden political dimensions of decision-making 
are to be denigrated. They are viewed as representing irrational 
interruptions that impede the methodological requirements of 
efficient decision-making (Wildavsky, 1966). 

To a growing number of theorists, however, this conception 
of rationality operates as an ideology that places severe limita- 
tions on the development of organizational theory and decision- 
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making techniques (Kramer, 1975). While leaving questions 
about goals and ends to the political processes may foster value 
neutrality within the decision-oriented policy sciences, in 
substantive terms it operates to serve the socioeconomic values 
established by the play of political power. In this sense, the value 
neutrality of decision-making techniques only serves to mask 
the presence of the underlying metaphysic of contemporary 
society and, worse yet, denies the epistemological validity of 
the modes of inquiry required to uncover it. This leaves us in 
a dilemma that Paul Diesing has summed up rather succinct- 
ly: “It seems unfortunate to have rational procedures available 
for the relatively less important decisions of life and to have 
none for dealing with the most important decisions” (Diesing, 
1962: 1). 


RECENT THEMES 


In the late 1960s, the concern about overemphasis on 
technical rationality at the expense of ethical and political con- 
tent emerged as a primary theme in the literature of the “new” 
public administration (Marini, 1971). The critique of public 
administration put forth by these writers centered around the 
theoretical failures resulting from the discipline’s conceptual 
separation of politics and administration. Not only has the 
“politics-administration: dichotomy” underemphasized the uni- 
quely value-laden character of public organizational goals, it 
has also failed to anticipate public management’s expanding 
discretionary powers in the governing processes. As the politics- 
administration dichotomy is essentially a substantive expres- 
sion of the methodological fact-value dichotomy, the new public 
administration critique led inevitably to a more fundamental 
denunciation of the idea of a value-free social science. In the 
1970s, these concerns were reinforced by Watergate, which 
revitalized interest in ethics in the curricula of public administra- 
tion and policy analysis (Fleishman and Payne, 1980). 
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One of the most important statements of the need for at- 
tention to ethical concerns in the organizational literature during 
the past decade has been the writings of David Hart and 
William Scott. Building upon themes drawn from Ellul and 
the new public administration writers, Hart and Scott (1973, 
` 1979) stressed the “neglect of metaphysical speculation” as the 
root cause of what they call the contemporary “administrative 
crisis.” Where the standard managerial prescription is for better 
administrative technology, they argue that management’s 
underlying technocratic value system is the basic cause of our 
organizational failures. They outlined their argument in these 
words: 


We maintain that the values of the administrators are the most 
basic aspect of this crisis. This assertion is made on the grounds 
that (1) an administrative elite performs the functions of leader- 
ship in advanced societies, and (2) this elite subscribes to a 
metaphysic that influences its decisions and its behavior in the 
management of technology in complex organizations, but (3) 
this administrative metaphysic is unarticulated, and, therefore, 
is unexamined. Thus, the crisis in administration is the neglect 
of metaphysical speculation [Hart and Scott, 1973: 416]. 


For Hart and Scott, the principles of technical rationality 
that underlie this unarticulated metaphysic must become a sub- 
ject for deliberation in the organizational literature. Toward this 
end, administrative theorists must begin to introduce moral 
discourse into both organizational policy-making and the 
professional-managerial curriculum. For this purpose, they sug- 
gest that administrative theorists use political philosophy as 
an example. Ethical discourse in political philosophy points to 
the necessity of focusing on two fundamental aspects.of moral 
discourse: (1) a vision of the innate moral nature of man, and 
(2) the value criteria used for judging the morality of behavior” 
(Hart and Scott 1973: 416). The task for organizational and 

. administrative theorists is to bring out the assumptions and 
value criteria derived from the technical image of people in 
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organizations, hidden behind the epistemological screen of 
scientism, and to submit them to intellectual discourse. 

Hart has attempted to take the problem beyond the task of 
rigorous explication of existing organizational values. Draw- 
ing on the work of the new public administration writers stress- 
ing the normative criterion of “social equity,” Hart advanced 
John Rawls’s principles of justice as an alternative metaphysic 
for an ethical theory of applied public administration. Leav- 
ing aside the question of whether Hart has demonstrated the 
applicability of Rawls’s theory, his essay offers some useful 
guidelines to the kind of work involved in the search for alter- 
native ethical foundations. But perhaps the main lesson to be 
gleaned from Hart’s exercise is an appreciation of the com- 
plexity of the assignment. Hart not only points out, but in fact 
demonstrates, that further work in this direction requires the 
skill of the scholar versed in both political philosophy and 
public administration. As Hart puts it, “this means there is an 
urgent need for a tradition of public administration 
philosophers”? (Hart, 1974: 10). f 

In many ways, the validity of Hart’s argument is also its . 
downfall. While it is clear that Hart has a grip on the fundamen- 
tal problem, it is less obvious that his solution speaks to the 
pragmatic requirements facing public managers and the public 
administration curriculum. Even if the case for a tradition of 
public administration philosophers addresses critical problems 
in organizational and administrative theory, it does not deal 
directly with normative deliberation as it arises in the public 
organizational context. While it is essential to understand that 
organizational discourse operates under the premise of a 
philosophical metaphysic, it is equally important to recognize ` 
that the manager’s task is not by definition concerned with the 
explication of metaphysical assumptions, let alone the 
philosophical exploration of alternative metaphysics. The prob- 
lem appears to be less a matter of the irrelevance of 
philosophical investigation than a dilemma associated with the 
level of analysis. From this perspective, the problem is better 
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viewed as concerned with establishing the logical and empirical 
relationships between concrete policy decision-making and the 
abstract theoretical model that supplies fundamental value 
criteria. 

John Rohr harbors similar reservations about Hart and 
Scott’s philosophical orientation and has attempted to supply 
a more managerially oriented practical alternative. Rohr, for 
example, is unpersuaded that the “rigor of the philosophical 
tradition” is the solution to ethics in public administration 
(Rohr, 1976, 1978). Taken seriously, as he points out, this would 
require administrative policy decisions to be considered in a 
complex framework of issues raised in linguistics, epistemology, 
psychology, and metaphysics. This, to be sure, suggests the im- 
practicality of such an approach for the public management 
curriculum. Even in philosophy itself this broader framework 
has been as much a frustration as a glory. With regard to cur- 
riculum, Rohr (1976: 399) wrote: 


If a public administration curriculum is to maintain its profes- 
sional focus, certain valuable intellectual investigations must 
be sacrificed. . . . [We] can [not] prudently demand extensive 
philosophical investigations from public administration students 
after they have started their professional studies. To settle for 
a smattering of political philosophy as part of a course in ethics 
would not be fair either to the students or to philosophy itself. 


Rohr’s proposed alternative is more closely rooted in the prac- 
tical concerns of the discipline. Rather than the study of 
political philosophy per se, he has suggested that the study of 
“regime values” provides a more appropriate foundation for 
the study of ethics in the public administration curriculum. Ad- 
dressed to the fundamental normative obligation of bureaucrats 
in a democratic government — namely, to exercise their discre- 
tionary power within the value context of the people for whom 
they govern—the method of “regime values”? is developed 
around an identification of American values and the search 
for meaningful statements about them. As a practical device 
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enabling career-oriented students to think about public values, 
Rohr proposed the study of major Supreme Court decisions. 
Court cases involving salient values such as freedom, proper- 
ty, and equity are well suited for ethical reflection in public 
administration for a number of reasons. First, Supreme Court 
decisions are concerned with concrete cases involving establish- 
ed patterns of institutional values. Justices must be disciplin- 
ed by social realities in a manner that political philosophers 
are not. As Rohr (1976: 403) put it, “A Justice may soar to 
the highest levels of abstraction in discussing such lofty 
generalities as due process of law, but eventually he must decide 
whether the confession was admissible, or the book obscene, 
or the statement libelous.” The Justice must at the key point 
in the deliberative process apply his wisdom to the concrete 
problem pressing for a solution. 

Furthermore, Rohr is correct in his contention that this 
dimension of the Supreme Court’s work can be warmly appre- 
ciated by public managers who are frequently asked to exercise 
similar judgmental functions in the administrative process. 
Court opinions, in his words, not only “offer reflection on 
American values, but they show what these values mean in prac- 
tice as well" As a decision model, such deliberation can be 
very helpful to administrative decision makers who “might be 
bored by discourse that is purely theoretical.” Supreme Court 
arguments “provide an excellent illustration of how theory and 
practice combine to generate public policy” (Rohr, 1976: 404). 
In this respect, Rohr concurs with Theodore Lowe, who has 
chastised policy-oriented political theorists for reading 
“philosophers rather than law.’”! 

Also, the relation of practical affairs to fundamental values 
can be examined through the study of court cases. Frequently 
Supreme Court cases are not decided on legal issues alone. Ex- 
ercising its potential discretion, the Court must, in the words 
of Justice Brennan, occasionally push “beyond the establish- 
ed contours to protect the vulnerable and to further basic 
human values” (Rohr, 1976: 404). For administrators, especially 
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those concerned with social equity, a careful examination of 
such decisions can offer insights about the responsible exer- 
cise of their own administrative discretion, which may lie 
beyond the established contours of regime values. 
Finally, the dialectical character of concurring and dissen- 
ting Court opinions offers the administrative student “the op- 
portunity to follow a public debate in a highly structured and 
| formal context.” More specifically, Rohr (1976: 403) puts the 
advantage this way: “Since constitutional cases usually turn 
on the interpretation of such vague phrases as ‘due process of 
law,’ ‘equal protection,’ or ‘commerce among the states,” these 
public debates necessarily point to higher questions on the 
nature of the common good.” In cases concerning the con- 
stitutionality of an antimiscegenation law or a minimum wage 
statute, Justices almost always include their views on the nature 
of the just society in their concurring and dissenting arguments. 
The dialectical character of the argumentation offers instruc- 
tion to the administrative policy maker on the meaning of 
American values by illustrating alternative ways of viewing the 
same value problem. Such instruction helps to avoid uncritical 
acceptance of the dominant values. 
i Both Hart and Rohr have a grip on key aspects of normative 
discourse in public administration theory and education. But it 
is not clear that either of their proposals constitutes a successful 
solution. The purpose of the remainder of this article is to put 
forth a third approach that integrates the major strengths of 
these two proposed solutions while avoiding their primary 
pitfalls. 








TOWARD AN ALTERNATIVE 


Hart is correct to stress the rigor of the philosophical tradi- 
tion. Rigorous thinking about normative questions is the 
essence of proper ethical training. However, Rohr’s reservation 
about the study of substantive metaphysical theories is well 
taken, Given the sheer complexity of an argument such as 
Rawls’s, fruitful discussion at this level of analysis presumes 
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elaborate training in philosophical theory and method. Even 
within the philosophical tradition itself, a widely heralded con- 
tribution such as Rawls’s never receives unanimous acceptance 
by political philosophers. The problem involved in reading 
Rawls is essentially that it is too rigorous. It is difficult not 
to believe that the value of the exercise would be lost on career- 
oriented public administration students. 

In this regard, Rohr’s emphasis on the relationship of ethical 
theory to practical cases is a turn in the right direction. Fur- 
thermore, he is correct to point to the logic of legal argumen- 
tation as an exercise in this mode of reasoning. His conten- 
tion, however, that the study of “regime values” reflected in 
court decisions is the best exercise suited for imparting the art 
of normative thinking is not entirely convincing. There are a 
couple of difficulties here. 

. The most obvious limitation of an Approach geared to regime 
values is that they insufficiently ground the study of ethics. 
To cite the standard ethical example, few today would argue 
that bureaucratic ethics in a state such as Nazi Germany should 
be limited to the study of regime values. While this illustra- 
tion does not speak to the cultural context of American public 
administration, it does point to an essential level of ethical 
education. In fact, this aspect of normative discourse was evi- 
dent in the literature of the new public administration (Marini, 
1971). Questioning the appropriateness of specific regime values, 
many of these theorists advocated values that lay outside the 
operating system. Regardless of whether such an appeal is ap- 
propriate, an adequate framework for ethical discourse should 
be able to systematically incorporate this level of discussion 
when it arises.? 

Second, the nature and logic of ethical reasoning do not stand 
out sharply in legal argumentation. More frequently the ethical 
logic of a legal argument is lodged in the complexity of the 
substantive issue with which it is concerned. In many. cases, 
it is deliberately- buried in the camouflage of an argument 
designed to persuade and cajole. It is therefore best to assume 
that the logic of ethical debate is not highly explicit in the 
language or rhetoric chosen to defend a legal argument. While 
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it is correct to recognize legal argumentation as a special form 
of ethical discourse, it is equally important to appreciate the 
separate and distinct purposes for which legal and ethical theory 
have been designed. Rohr’s recognition of the value of study- 
ing the dialectical character of the formally structured context 
of legal discourse is the strength of his argument; but it fails 
to sufficiently confront the fact that the substantive study of 
legal cases does not, ipso facto, impart this value. Rohr has 
laid out an important insight upon which a viable alternative 
can be constructed, but it remains to be worked out. 

What is needed is a rigorous, systematic alternative that paves 
a middle course between these two approaches. Such an ap- 
proach would have to be based on rigorous normative methods, 
but remain anchored to the realities of public administrative 
discourse. It is the contention here that such an alternative can 
be developed by shifting the emphasis from the study of the 
content of specific ethical arguments — whether philosophical 
or legal—to the underlying metaethical study of how to engage 
in normative discourse in evaluation. Essentially, the proposal 
involves turning from a primary focus on substantive issues 
to an emphasis on methodology. Building upon Rohr’s appeal 
to formal argumentation, this approach directs attention to the 
nature and logic of the argumentation process. To accomplish 
this, however, requires the appropriation of rigorous analytical 
methods employed in philosophical analysis. 

While this approach underscores Hart’s emphasis on rigorous 
philosophical thinking, it confronts the problem on a different 
level of analysis. In place of the study of metaphysical theories, 
the shift to normative methodology proposed here turns instead 
to analytical philosophy, especially variants of the ordinary- 
language approach concerned with the study of the nature and 
rules of normative discourse in everyday affairs. Much of this 
work remains abstract, requiring translation for use in more 
practical contexts; but as the next section attempts to show, 
there is a growing body of precedents for this task. 
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The following discussion is an effort to show that an 
approach based on the normative logic of evaluation permits 
exploration of the questions actually raised about value 
judgments in the context of ordinary language communication. 
It establishes logical connections between functional regime 
values and other levels of ethical reasoning, and it facilitates 
the exploration of the practical relationship linking facts and 
values in “real world” deliberation. As such, it is offered as 
groundwork for the construction of a tool designed for prob- 
ing specific concrete cases, such as Supreme Court decisions 
or actual policy deliberations in organizational discourse. The - 
development of such a methodological tool would serve both 
to guide discussions between the ethical public manager and 
the participants in the relevant policy environment — both in- 
side and outside the organization—and as a pedagogical aid 
for the classroom student preparing for the task ahead. 


NORMATIVE METHODOLOGY 


The basic threads of the approach presented here have- begun 
to emerge in the literatures of organization theory and policy 
analysis, although they do not as yet represent a fully developed 
systematic scheme. Most of them have been, in one way or 
another, advanced as responses to the fact-value problem and 
reflect a turn to methodological concerns. 

In general, the frustrations generated by failure to find ` 
answers to complex problems tends to lead to a retreat to basic 
methodological questions. As a return to the epistemological 
drawing board, such inquiry involves a more basic level of con- 
cern with how we actually reason about the problems perplexing 
us (Cohen and Lindblom, 1979). - 

A similar transition took place in the public administration 
literature of the middle and late 1970s. The frustrations 
encountered by the new public administration writers attempt- 
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ing to espouse alternative social values frequently led to a less 
obstreperous but more rigorous retreat to fundamental method- 
ological issues underlying value problems. During this period, 
for instance, Mitroff and Pondy (1974) argued that the search 
for new directions in normative decision-making requires 
organizational theorists and policy analysts to turn to the contri- 
butions of analytical philosophy and the philosophy of 
science — fields traditionally conceived to be far removed from 
their own focus of inquiry. 

At the same time, partly in response to sich concerns, 
political theorists in the philosophical tradition similarly sug- 
gested the relevance of their methods to the practical problems 
of policy decision-making (Barry, 1979; Anderson, 1979). In 
work emerging from analytical philosophy and the philosophy 
of science, we can find developments that speak directly to the 
task of constructing a methodological alternative to the prob- 
lems raised by Hart and Rohr. Through a synthesis of related 
lines of investigation, a new direction can be set out that com- 
bines both analytical rigor and formal argumentation based 
on a jurisprudential model. The purpose here is to outline such 
an alternative. 

The general framework of the approach emerges from an 
effort to advance a “forensic” model of social science. Writers 
such as Churchman (1971; also Churchman and Shainblatt, 
1969), Brown (1976), and Rivlin (1973) have suggested that 
normative analysis in organizations can be facilitated by the 
introduction of a formally organized dialogue (or forensic 
debate) between normative and empirical perspectives. In such 
a scheme, policy analysts and administrative decision makers 
would take on the assignment of preparing briefs for or against 
policy positions emerging from the organizational decision pro- 
cess. As Rivlin (1973: 25) put it, they would “state what the 
position is and bring together all the evidence that supports 
their side of the argument, leaving to the brief writers of the 
other side the job of picking apart the case that has been 
presented and detailing the counter evidence.” 
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Such policy argumentation starts with the recognition that 

the participants do not have solid answers to the questions 
under discussion, or even a solid method for getting answers. 
With this understanding, the policy analyst and decision maker 
attempt to work out a meaningful synthesis of perspectives, 
both normative and empirical. Some writers, such as Church- 
man, have suggested that the procedure take the form of a 
debate. Each party confronts the other with a counterproposal 
based on alternative sets of facts (or varying perceptions of 
the same facts). The participants in the exchange organize the 
established data and fit it into the competing world views that 
underlie their own respective arguments. The grounds or criteria 
for accepting or rejecting a normative proposal must be the 
same grounds for accepting or rejecting a counterproposal; and 
each must be subjected to corresponding types of data, judged. 
or tested by the same rigorous empirical methods. 
- In this scheme, the formalized debate itself is the most in- 
structive part of the analytical process. The free exercise of nor- 
mative judgment, released from the empirical restrictions of 
the formal policy model, increases the possibility of develop- 
ing a synthesis of normative perspectives that provide a 
legitimate basis for politically acceptable decisions and action. 
Where the scientific approach attempts to adapt qualitative data 
about norms and values to an empirical model through quan- 
tification, this forensic model reverses the process by fitting 
quantitative data into the framework of a normative world view. 
What is lost in logical and theoretical elegance is compensated 
for through relevance and practicality. Rather than attempt to 
“prove” policy decisions, analysts and decision makers base 
their judgments on the strongest possible arguments, employ- 
ing both empirical methods and the discursive logic of nor- 
mative argumentation. 

This approach is an important step toward the Gegen 
of a dvnamic methodology designed to facilitate a dialectical 
interplay between empirical and normative processes in 
organizational policy-making. Moreover, as a rigorous prac- 
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tical method, it offers a solid foundation for the development 
of a middle course between the types of proposals advanced 
by Hart and Rohr. Like any step forward, however, it only 
brings the methodologist to the next set of hurdles. The logical 
question that arises is this: If both analysts and decision makers 
must employ the same grounds or criteria in their respective 
arguments, what are these criteria? What are the rules govern- 
ing the integration of empirical and normative judgments? 

Here the technique encounters the fundamental fact-value 
problem, particularly the question of normative criteria. There 
is little question about criteria governing empirical discourse, 
but the question as to whether there are criteria or grounds 
for mediating normative discourse is methodologically prob- 
lematic. The introduction of normativedebate brings the value 
dimensions of policy into sharper focus, but this is not to be 
confused with methodology, per se. Given the long history of 
arguments in philosophy and the social sciences about value 
judgments, it is reasonable to surmise that the methodological 
success of the forensic model ultimately rests on the elabora- 
tion of rules that govern the exchanges between empirical and 
normative perspectives. In such an exchange it is often easy 
to agree that one argument is more persuasive than another, 
but it is not always clear how that is known. It is the absence 
of such rational procedures for dealing with normative 
judgments that has led to the epistemological demise of nor- 
mative theory in the contemporary social sciences. 

In recognition of the methodological limbo posed by nor- 
mative argumentation, a number of writers have begun to bor- 
row methods from both analytical philosophy and legal 
argumentation. One proposal suggested extending the foren- 
sic approach’s emphasis on brief-writing to include the con- 
cept of “rules of evidence” (Cain and Hollister, 1972). As a 
methodological counterpart to Rohr’s emphasis on substan- 
tive legal arguments, this idea involves study of the rules and 
procedures of evidence that govern legal argumentation in the 
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courtroom. From these processes, organizational analysts and 
decision makers might gain insight into the rules of argumen- 
tation which, in turn, can be adapted t to the ee S 
policy deliberation process. 

Duncan MacRae, for one, has stressed the vlie of the legal 
analogy. He has suggested a number of advantages that would 
result from supplying organizational policy-making with a 
methodologically regulated normative discourse that commands 
the kind of rigor found in law. Regulated communication, ac- 
cording to MacRae (1976: 85), has the advantage of standing 
“apart from the discourse of ordinary life in several attributes 
such as precise definitions, stress on written rather than oral 
communications, and limitation of meaning to what has been 
specified in advance.”’ In such discourse, a statement or judg- 
ment can be given a precise definition and interpretation by 
a larger audience. A legal essay, for instance, written by train- 
ed legal specialists, directs the attention of similarly trained 
readers to statements and conclusions that can be systematically 
reexamined by shared rules and methods. Such an approach 
permits the analyst to concede the limitations of technically 
oriented models as decision-making tools while, at the same time, 
salvaging the heuristic and empirical insights that they offer. 
By combining empirical analysis, forensic policy debate, and 
the development of rules of evidence, this alternative clearly 
` introduces a more judicious mix of pragmatism and rigor into 
administrative policy evaluation. 

In conjunction with the study of the methods and procedures 
of legal discourse, Anderson and MacRae urged the explora- 
tion of the possibility of borrowing and adapting the rules of 
normative analysis employed in political philosophy. As Ander- 
son (1978: 22) put it, evaluators fail to recognize that “their 
concern with cost-benefit analysis is only an episode in a long 
Western tradition of defining principles appropriate to judge 
the legitimacy and propriety of political activity.” At the same 
time, political philosophers are able to examine the policy of 
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representation in the 18th century, but they seem incapable of 
scrutinizing problems of participation in modern-day economic 
planning. As a suggestive attempt to bridge this gap, MacRae 
(1976: 92) introduced three logical tools employed in normative 
political analysis —logical clarity, consistency, and generality. 
These are essential principles of normative analysis. with a place ; 
in organizational deliberation. Most organizational dialogue 
would indeed benefit from a rigorous application of these 
logical tests. Unfortunately, they remain too abstract to serve 
as a basis for a methodology. It is not clear from MacRae’s 
work what the operational rules for the analytical layout and 
interpretation of policy arguments are, especially arguments 
involving both facts and values. 

Several other writers have sought the logical structure of 
policy arguments by studying actual policy discussions. Within 
this framework Hambrick has attempted to explicate the pro- 
positional components that constitute a logically complete 
policy argument. With the assistance of such components, it 
is possible for the analyst to determine the kinds of evidence 
needed to support, reject, or modify a policy proposal.? Ham- 
brick (1974: 469) offered the following ten propositions as a 
logical structure for policy analysis. 


(1) Action Proposal: a statement specifying a proposed policy 
action. 

(2) Policy Proposition: a statement indicating both the action(s) 
and goal(s) believed to lead to the policy action. 

(3) Grounding Proposition: definitional or conceptual 
statements stipulating a proven or assumed empirical claim 
that lays a foundation for the policy proposition. 

(4) Normative Proposition: a statement specifying the positive 
or negative value derived from the policy goals. 

(5) External Impact Proposition: a statement describing the 
policy action’s impact on other than the intended goal(s). 

(6) Causal Proposition: a statement specifying the immediate 

cause-and-effect relationship that results in the goal. 

Instrumental Proposition: a statement that turns the indepen- 

dent variable in the causal proposition into a dependent 

variable in the evaluation. 


7 
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(8) Time-Place Proposition: statement establishing the temporal 
and spatial configuration of variables providing an empirical 
base for assessing the need for policy intervention. 

(9) Constraints Proposition: a statement of factors that poten- 
tially alter the instrumental or causal propositions. 

(10) Comparative Proposition: a statement about the Seen 
or effectiveness of the policy action. 


This scheme sets out a useful line of investigation but is 
limited to an emphasis on the empirical, technical questions 
that underlie organizational deliberation — questions about 
cause and effect, costs and benefits of alternative means, and 
unanticipated impacts. While it avoids the methodological 
abstractions of political philosophy, it fails to deal adequately 
with the normative dimensions of analysis. Still missing is a 
statement of the logical structure that relates factual evidence 
to normative deliberation. ) 


PRACTICAL REASON 


The question, then, is how to develop a practical framework 
capable of incorporating the full range of empirical and nor- 
mative judgments. An important clue can be gleaned from the 
work of ordinary-language philosophers engaged in the explica- 
tion of the logic and purposes of practical discourse. The ques- 
tion posed here is quite similar to the one that concerns 
ordinary-language philosophers such as Toulmin (1950), Baier 
(1958), Taylor (1961), and Perry (1976). The similarity of con- 
cerns, in fact, is significant enough to suggest the study of prac- 
tical reason as a potential avenue of methodological explora- 
tion for organizational theorists and policy analysts (Fischer, 
1980).4 l K 

In recent decades, as Fred Dallmayr (1976: 64) explained, 
“philosophical trends in a variety of contexts have pointed 
toward a revival of normative arguments even in the absence 
of cognitive premises; by means of a careful and critical scrutiny 
of normative statements, philosophers of different persuasions 
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have progressively uncovered the distinctive and autonomous 
status of moral and normative discourse vis-a-vis empirical pro- 
positions.” Stimulated by linguistic philosophy — especially the 
ordinary-language approach —a number of political theorists 
have begun to seek knowledge about values through the 
metaethical analysis of the structure of normative arguments 
in politics. The primary purpose of metaethics is to explicate 
the distinctive logic of practical discourse to determine how 
people make reasoned judgments, i.e., how they choose and 
systematically employ rules and standards as criteria to arrive 
at conclusions. The basic aim is to come to a clear understan- 
ding of what it means to be rational in the process of dealing 
with values and norms, particularly in relation to empirical 
statements (Taylor, 1961). Whereas conceptual linguistic analysis 
focuses on the definitions and meanings of concepts employed 
in practical discourse, metaethics examines the nature of the 
judgments in which normative concepts are used; it inquires 
about the logic of practical discourse that governs reasoning 
about values; and it asks whether value judgments can be 
justified, proven, or shown to be valid. ` 

An outrgrowth of the later work of Wittgenstein, the 
ordinary-language approach to practical deliberation represents 
a loosely connected set of orientations characterized as much 
by ambiguity as by unity and agreement (Wellman, 1961). On 
the most general level, however, these orientations share a com- 
mon response to positivism and the fact-value dichotomy. Fun- 
damentally, the study of practical reason represents an effort 
to circumvent the methodological pitfalls of the fact-value 
separation, without necessarily resolving the underlying 
epistemological problems that. it poses. Instead of emphasiz- 
ing the failure of attempts to validate fundamental ideals, 
ordinary-language writers focus on the rational elements that 
make normative practical discourse possible in everyday life. 
Accepting the fact that values may in the final analysis rest on 
irrational components, they reject the positivistic conclusion 
that all normative discourse must be relegated to an intellec- 
tual limbo. 
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Such writers point to a number of dimensions of practical 
discourse that militate against such a conclusion. For exam- 
ple, in everyday life, actors are seldom faced with the lofty in- 
tellectual task of establishing the validity of fundamental values. 
Also, they have succeeded (at least to a degree)-in explicating 
the outlines of an “informal logic” that governs practical 
deliberation. Such theorists argue that positivists, in their 
overemphasis on the irrationality of fundamental values, 
overlook the normative inferential methods that mediate the 
wide range of normative discussion about practical world af- 
fairs carried on within a framework of fundamental values. As 
most of the deliberation about practical affairs is conducted 
within a general social consensus about ideal values, it is possi- 
ble from this view to argue that positivistic philosophers (and 
mainstream social scientists) have thrown the proverbial baby 
out with the bathwater. 

The analysis of practical reason begins with the recognition 
that normative and scientific discourse are two distinct types 
of reason, each with its own logic and purpose. Writers such 
as Stephen Toulmin (1958) have argued that the fundamental 
distinction between the two rests on purpose or function: The 
function of scientific judgment is to alter expectations about 
what will happen, while that of normative judgment is to alter 
attitudes, behavior, and decisions about what should happen. 
Scientific judgments are based on the formal logic of the 
hypothetical-deductive model of causal demonstration. In con- 
trast, normative judgments follow an informal logic that can 
be better understood in terms of something akin to a 
“jurisprudential analogy.” Drawing attention to the similarities 
between normative arguments and those used by lawyers in a 
courtroom, Toulmin demonstrated that a good lawyer does not 
simply present the facts of the case, but rather marshals them 
to stress those aspects of the situation that favor his or her 
client. The lawyer selects language and structures arguments 
designed to persuade or convince a jury to decide in favor of 
the client. 

Similarly, moral and political judgments are statements in 
support of decisions that can be forcefully or poorly defend- 
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ed. They are neither factual nor emotive statements, but are 
rather like records of practical decisions that can be supported 
much as a lawyer defends a client. They are rationally con- 
structed, but not proven inductively or deductively like a scien- 
tific proposition. In this respect, one does not refer to J. S. 
Mill’s “proof” of liberty, but rather to his persuasive defense 
of it (MacDonald, 1956: 53). 

For present purposes, the contribution of a normative logic 
rests on its ability to provide the logical structure of the ra- 
tional evaluative argument. The task is to present standards 
for decision-making that can serve as guides to asking 
deliberative questions about evaluative judgments. Such ques- 
tions can be used as pointers or direction finders turning at- 
tention to facts, values, and norms that might not otherwise 
be seen (Barry, 1979). They should, as Leys (1952: 11) put it, 
“help ... administrators ... and anyone who participates in. 
the determination of policy by providing a ‘rational-analytic’ 
for reviewers, investigators, auditors, surveyors, and consultants, 
who are asked to pass judgment upon what others have done.” 
Organized as a framework of questions, it can “improve and 
systematize practical judgment by finding out whether the right 
questions are being asked” (Leys, 1952: 12; Forester, 1979). 

The identification of such questions has clear implications 
for organizational policy-making. As a normative foundation, 
it could serve as a metanormative guide for probing the ac- 
ceptability of administrative policy judgments. Ideally, such a 
logical structure would integrate the full range of empirical and 
normative questions that arise in policy deliberations. It would 
provide each participant in a policy debate with a common 
framework for laying out his or her arguments. All parties 
would be subject to the same methodological questions and 
rules of judgment. Where agreement or consensus proves 
beyond reach, it should be possible to specify the exact points 
of tension and disagreement and to suggest the kinds of 
evidence, if any, that might resolve these tensions. 
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A LOGIC OF POLICY QUESTIONS 


As a preliminary step toward the development of an infor- 
mal logic of policy questions for organizational deliberation, 
it is possible here to suggest twelve points or loci around which 
discussion and debate might take place. Cutting across both 
the empirical and normative domains of policy inquiry, they 
are based on Taylor’s (1961) study of the logic of evaluation 
and an examination of specific policy arguments (Fischer, 1980). 

Following Toulmin’s lead, Taylor has laid out an informal 
logic of evaluative discourse. A full evaluation, in Taylor’s 
scheme, has to answer to questions that arise in four distinct 
but interrelated levels of evaluation. Ranging from the most 
concrete empirical questions up to abstract normative ques- 
tions concerning the “way of life,” each of the four levels has 
its own specific logic and purpose in evaluative inquiry. 
Specified as verification, validation, vindication and rational 
choice, the first two constitute first-order discourse concerned 
with reasoning within a specific value system; the second two 
constitute second-order discourse addressed to fundamental 
questions about the value system itself. Each of the two levels 
involve an interplay between empirical and normative questions. 
Although Taylor’s explication of these four phases of evalua- 
tion largely speaks to the abstract epistemological concerns of 
philosophers, it also provides a basis for the development of 
specific evaluative questions applicable to policy decision- 
making. The translation from epistemology to practical ques- 
tions adapted to policy evaluation has been the primary focus 
of the work presented here. As such, it is offered only as a sug- 
gestive beginning, designed to promote further exploration in 
this direction. 

Evaluative inquiry can be initiated by a problem’s emerging 
in any of the four levels of discourse, requiring the participants 
to proceed to higher or lower levels of inquiry, depending upon 
the specific nature of the problem. For purposes of systematic 
presentation, however, it is helpful to present them in a for- 
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` mal order ranging from the lowest concrete level up to the 
highest abstract questions. The phase or level of verification, 
then, is the starting point. 

Verification is the simplest of the levels to describe. It is ad- 
dressed to the basic empirical questions that have monopoliz- 
ed the attention of social and policy scientists. At this level, 
the evaluator will seek answers to problems revolving around 
the four following questions: 





| 


Is the program objective derived from the policy goal(s)? 


| 


Does the program empirically fulfill its stated objectives? 


Does empirical analysis uncover secondary system effects that 
offset the program objective(s)? 


| 


Does the program fulfill the objective(s) more efficiently than 
alternative means available? 


These are familiar questions in the empirical methodology 
of policy evaluation. For purposes of brief illustration, con- 
sider the case of the Head Start compensatory education pro- 
gram. After determining whether Head Start policy goals have 
been properly translated into an empirically measurable pro- 
gram, administrators in the Office of Education must ques- 
tion whether the program in fact efficiently achieves its stated 
objectives. They have to ask whether it accomplishes its ob- 
jectives better than alternative programs, without offsetting 
other relevant objectives pertinent to compensatory educational 
policies as a whole. As in the case of the public debate about 
the Head Start findings of the Westinghouse Learning Cor- 
poration, much of the deliberation at this level would focus 
on the concerns of empirical methodology, which include the 
following: Was the control group adequate? Was sufficient at- 
tention paid to program variations? Was the sample random 
(Williams and Evans, 1972)? 

Criticisms directed at the technocratic conception of policy 
evaluation largely derive from its failure to extend inquiry 
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beyond the verification of program objectives. After technical 
verification, the logic of evaluation leads to questions of valida- 
tion, concerned with whether the particular goals from which 
the policy objectives are drawn are the relevant goals in the par- 
ticular situation. In this phase, the evaluator must turn from 
the methodological principles of empirical verification to the 
logical rules of first-order normative discourse. As a process 
of reasoning that takes place within an adopted value system, 
it reflects Weber’s call for the explication and elaboration of 
the internal consistency of a value judgments, along with its 
conceptual implications for thought and action. The focus of 
discussion here centers around the following questions: 


— Is the policy goal(s) relevant? Can it be justified or grounded 
by an appeal to a higher principle or established causal knowl- 
edge? 

— Are there circumstances in the situation that require that an 
exception be made to the policy goal? 

— Are two or more goals equally relevant to the situation? 

— Does the decision maker’s value system place higher 
precedence on one of the conflicting criteria; or does it make 
contradictory prescriptions in this situation? 


-The validation of a policy goal shifts the focus from pro- 
gram objectives to the relevance of the more general goals from 
which the objectives are derived. The general relevance of a 
policy goal can be justified by pointing to its logical link to 
a higher level normative principle (e.g., the goal of efficiency 
derived from the principles of economic development); or it 
can be justified by an appeal to data about specific causal con- 
sequences that have previously resulted from adhering to the 
goal. In philosophy, this latter appeal is known as “rule- 
utilitarianism.” Beyond this first step, the evaluator must ex- 
amine the relevance of the goal to the specific circumstances 
to which it is applied and, if relevant, determine whether it con- 
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To pursue the Head Start illustration further, assume that 
policy evaluators in the Office of Education fail to statistical- 
ly verify an improvement in the reading scores of Head Start 
children, leading some to argue for the elimination of the pro- 
gram. Against this judgment, minority leaders might raise ques- 
tions about the validity of reading scores as a criterion in this 
situation. Are they a valid criterion for judging the overall suc- 
cess of a program based on policies designed to improve the 
life opportunities of socially deprived ghetto children? What 
about providing “socially relevant experiences?” Wouldn’t this 
objective have at least equal bearing on the determination of suc- 
| cess or failure of Head Start programs? For those holding 

equality to be the highest human value, socially relevant ex- 

periences would most likely take precedence over academic 

merit measured as reading scores. 
l At this point, evaluative discourse shifts EE from 
first- to second-order discourse. The vindication of a political 
choice between reading scores and socially relevant experiences 
requires the evaluator to step outside of the value systems from 
which these preferences are drawn and to examine their im- 
plications for the larger social system as a whole. It is here that 
we begin to confront the kinds of discourse that Hart and Rohr 
are attempting to introduce into organizational deliberation. 





— Do the practical consequences resulting from a commitment 
to the decision maker’s basic value system facilitate the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the accepted social order? 





— Do other value systems, which reflect interests and needs in 
the social system as a whole, judge the consequences (as 
benefits and costs) to be distributed equitably? 


The questions of vindication are essentially second-order em- 
pirical questions concerned with the functional consequences 
of individual and group values for the social system as a whole. 
In this respect, they reflect the types of concerns advanced by 
naturalistic philosophers of the systems persuasion, such as Ber- 
talanffy (1968) and Laszlo (1972). As such, vindication is the 
second-order counterpart of verification in first-order discourse. 
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Although the empirical complexity of the questions raised 
in vindication is frequently a major obstacle, it is nonetheless 
possible to locate the concerns of this level of evaluation in 
policy debates. In the issues surrounding Head Start, probably 
the most salient example has been the controversy about the 
“culture of poverty” (Moynihan, 1968). If social researchers 
can empirically demonstrate that ghetto children are socializ- 
ed into value systems that lack instrumentality for the American 
“way of life,” it can be argued that socially relevant experiences 
must be the primary consideration. In addition to Head Start 
policies, the logic of this argument has also grounded school 
integration and affirmative action policies.. 

The outcomes of such empirical tests form the basis for the 
second question in vindication. Here the issue is whether the 
system consequences satisfy the accepted standards of social 
equity held by the competing interest groups or social classes 
that benefit from or pay for the outcomes. Disparities between 
these standards and the empirical results trigger political debate 
about the social system itself, which ultimately leads to the 
philosophical concerns of the fourth level of evaluation— 
rational choice. 

’ As Hart made clear, the new public administration’s em- 
phasis on social equity inevitably leads to a more fundamen- 
tal debate about the nature of the good society. At the level 
of rational choice, we encounter political philosophers like. 
Rawls (1971) attempting to construct models of the “rational”? 
way of life by identifying values (such as equality, freedom, 
or community) to be adopted as the ultimate goals of all subse- 
quent political undertakings. While public administration by 
virtue of function is not concerned with this level of evalua- 
tion, it is essential that ethical education for public ad- 
ministrators shows how to systematically link the normative 
questions in organizational deliberation to the higher levels of 
evaluation, including political philosophy. 

Summarized in Table 1, these questions are designed to serve 
as a rational-analytic guide for policy deliberation. Rather than 
as a normative calculus, they are presented as a framework of 
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TABLE 1 


A Logic of Policy Questions 





Program Objectives: 


Empirical Consequences: 


Unanticipated Effects: 


Alternative Means: 


Relevance: 


Situational Context: 


Multiple Goals: 


Precedence: 


Social Equity: 


= Ideological Conflict: 


Alternative Social Order: 


Is the program objective(s) logically đe- 
rived. fram the relevant policy goals? 


Does the program empirically fulfill its 
stated objective (s)? 


Does the empirical analysis uncover secon- 
dary effects that offset the program ob- 
jective(s)?, 


Does the program fulfill the objective(s) 
more efficiently than alternative means 
available? 


Is the policy goal(s) relevant? Can it be 
justified or grounded by an appeal to a 
higher principle(s) or established causal 
knowledge? 


Are there circumstances in the situation 
which require that an exception be made to 
the policy goal? 


Are two or more goals equally relevant to 
the situation? 


Does the decision-maker's value system place 
higher precedence on one of the conflicting 
criteria? Or does it make contradictory pre- 
scriptions in this situation? 


Do the practical consequences resulting from 
a commitment to the decision-maker's basic 
value system facilitate the realization of 
the ideals of the accepted social order? 


Do other value systems, which reflect in- 
terests and needs in the social system as 

a whole, judge the consequences (as benefits 
and costs) to be distributed equitably? 


Do the fundamental ideals that organize the 
accepted social order provide a basis for an 
equitable resolution of conflicting judgments? 


If the social order is unable to resolve 

value system conflicts, do other social or- 
ders equitably prescribe for the relevant 
interests and needs that the conflicts reflect? 





component parts of a policy judgment that require investiga- 
tion. Instead of supplying information per se, they point to 
unperceived angles and forgotten dimensions that must be ex- 
plored, as well as the kinds of empirical and normative data 
pertinent to the deliberative processes in general. The task of 


a 
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the evaluator is to tease out the answers to these questions and 
formally organize them in such a way that the strengths and 
weaknesses, inconsistencies and contradictions, of policy deci- 
sions are revealed. 

While such a logic of evaluation has prescriptive implica- 
tions for evaluating the outcomes of organizational delibera- 
tion, it is essential that it be recognized as an ideal structure. 
To properly introduce an ideal logic of communication, an 
evaluator must be prepared to anticipate the inherent conflicts 
that it will generate in a modern bureaucratic organization, 
where the patterns of communication are sharply limited by 
hierarchical authority and the chain of command. Realistical- 
ly, it is designed to deliberately exploit the tensions between 
the real and the ideal, between bureaucratic domination and 
legitimate human discourse. Dialectically, the explication of 
such tensions can serve as a critical force facilitating organiza- 
tional change. In this regard, an ideal logic may better serve 
those who suffer the consequences of organizational policies 
than the managers responsible for them. Like policy analysis 
in general, an ideal logic of evaluation must be approached 
as a tool for bureaucratic reform (Danke, 1977). 


" EPISTEMOLOGICAL ISSUES 


In addition to probing arguments, this approach makes it 
possible to give some shape to the characteristically general 
discussions that typify social science literature on normative 
methodology; it also helps open or facilitate methodological 
discussion in the organizational and policy sciences about larger 
epistemological questions being raised in the philosophy of the 
social sciences. With regard to the literature on normative 
methodology, an important contribution of this scheme must 
be its ability to relate factual evidence or data to normative 
policy deliberations. One way to demonstrate this is by relating 
the scheme to the naturalistic conception of ethical theory, em- 
phasizing the factual dimensions of evaluative discourse. 
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Naturalists point to six types of factual knowledge that can 
be brought to bear on value judgments: (1) knowledge of con- 
sequences that flow from alternative actions; (2) knowledge of 
alternative means available; (3) knowledge of established norms 
and values that bear on the decision; (4) the particular facts 
of the situation; (5) general causal conditions and law relevant 
to the situation; and (6) knowledge about the fundamental 
needs of humankind (Kurtz, 1965). These six types of facts, ` 
and their methodological counterparts in policy evaluation 
(such as means-ends and comparative input-output analysis, 
situational and political fesibility studies, causal and systems 
analysis), can be located across the twelve components of the 
logic of policy questions. Also, for comparison, Hambrick’s 
empirical questions can be fitted to specific points in the 
framework. Table 2 shows that all of the factual elements in 
the framework (identified by number) are incorporated in a 
practical scheme that encompasses the full range of normative 
inquiry. 

Some organizational theorists and policy scientists will argue 
that questions about ideological conflict and alternative social 
systems are beyond the scope of the trade (see Meehan, 1973). 
To a large extent this is true, at least in terms of the prevailing 
definitions of these sciences. The point here is not to insist that 
the organizational scientist turn political philosopher but rather 
to show the logical relationship between organizational policy 
research and the full range of normative inquiry. Even though’ 
public administration scholars are not directly concerned with 
the construction of alternative social systems, they are con- 
sumers of the ideological framework of the society within which 
they are working. Knowledge about the ideological system is 
indispensable to the policy maker who must translate research 
findings into the political language of public discussion. An 
evaluative framework based upon ordinary-language delibera- 
tion can facilitate such communication between the worlds of 
theory and practice. Clarification of the full range of connec- 
tions between normative assumptions and empirical relation- 
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TABLE 2 
Policy Questions: The Role of Empirical and Normative Analysis 











POLICY QUESTIONS: ROLE OF EMPIRICAL HAMBRICK'S 
PRACTICAL REASON AND POLICY 
NORMATIVE ANALYSIS QUESTIONS 
Program Objectives Logical Rules of 
Normative Analysis 
Empirical Consequences Empirical Knowledge Casual 
` of Consequences (1) Proposition 
Instrumental 
Proposition 
Unanticipated Effects Knowledge of External 
Consequences (LI Impact 
Proposition 
Constraint 
= Proposition 
Alternative Means Knowledge of Alternative Comparative 
Means (2) ` Proposition 
Relevance Knowledge of Established Normative 
Norms (3), Causal Conditions Proposition 
and Laws (5) Grounding 
Proposition 
Situational Context Particular Facts of the Time-Place 
Situation (4) Proposition 
Multiple Goals Normative Logic 
Precedence Normative Logic 
System Consequences Causal Conditions, Laws {5), 


and Consequences {1) 


Social Eauity Normative Logic, 
Knowledge of Norms (3), 
and Consequences (5) 


Ideological Conflict Normative Logic 
Alternative Social Knowledge of Fundamental 
Orders Needs (6), Normative Logic 


SOURCE: From Frank Fischer, Politics, Values, and Public Policy: The Problem of 
Methodology, p. 212, Westview Press, 1980. 


ships would eliminate the ideological shroud that hangs over 
the technocratic approach to organization and policy analysis 
(Kramer, 1975; Habermas, 1973). 

The second methodological advantage of this approach, 
which has origins in the deeper epistemological issues raised 
by the relationship of empirical to normative judgments, 
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deserves at least brief mention, even though the scope of this 
issue is well beyond the limits and purposes of this discussion. 
Given the interplay between empirical research (facts) and 
ideology (values), it is clear that the construction of policy 
arguments necessarily remains as much an art as a science. Ac- 
cordingly, organizational theorists must begin to confront the 
less scientific, more interpretive dimensions of policy evalua- 
tion and the methodological problems they imply. As Mitroff 
` and Pondy (1974) pointed out, this requires methodological ex- 
ploration of the more recent developments in the philosophy 
of the social sciences, 

Careful reading of this literature, in fact, confirms that some 
of the main “technical” problems plaguing policy decision- 
making are less matters of research design and data collection 
than problems with normative epistemological assumptions 
(Rein, 1976). To the extent that the development and logical 
analysis of organizational policy proposals are deliberative ex- 
ercises employing conjecture and speculation, analogy and 
metaphor, and extrapolation from empirically established causal 
propositions, policy-making methodology must be attuned to 
questions concerning the relation of cause to understanding, 
and of insight and discovery to demonstration and proof. 

Particularly important in this regard are the epistemological 
contributions of phenomenological sociologists and political 
philosophers emphasizing the socially constructed, interpretive 
character of organizational realities (Bernstein, 1976). From 
these works it is clear that theorists and evaluators must con- 
front more directly the fact that organizational policy 
arguments — unlike scientific arguments based on closed and 
generalizable models — must be open and contextual (Walsh, 
1973). Where scientific judgment can be based on a computa- 
tional algorithm, the validity of a normative-based policy argu- 
ment is in the final analysis determined by the communicative 
power or persuasive force it has for the organizational par- 
ticipants. Such judgments are not true or false in the scientific 
sense of the term; rather, they portray policies as better or worse, 
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powerful or weak, persuasive or unconvincing for members of 
the policy audience. The test criteria for the proposal are the 
breadth of its appeal, its ability to synthesize conflicting 
arguments, the number of people willing to accept it, and so on. 

While it is difficult to state precise rules governing these 
test criteria, the existing literature provides some important clues 
as to how or where to begin such studies. Barry and Rae (1975), 
for example, suggested that those interested in evaluation should 
place greater emphasis on the study of “political rhetoric” — 
that is, the way in which arguments are marshaled in politics 
to reconcile people pursuing different goals and objectives. 
House (1980) and Anderson (1979) similarly have called for the 
study of the “metapolitical’’ languages of evaluation, and 
Johnson (1975) alluded to instructive parallels that can be drawn 
between literary criticism and policy evaluation viewed as 
criticism. Outside of mainstream social science, the study of 
the rules and principles of criticism are widely endorsed as a 
serious, systematic endeavor. It may well be here, through fur- 
ther exploration of policy languages and modes of argumen- 
tation, that analytical political philosophers can make their 
most important contributions to the normative processes of 
organizational deliberation. The analytical insights offered by 
ordinary-language philosophers make it clear that the logic of 
practical criticism is not beyond rational inquiry. As a logical 
structure based on such investigation, the methodological 
framework suggested here is in large part designed to facilitate 
the exploration of this dimension of the evaluative process. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The discussion here has attempted to sketch out an approach 
to organizational policy deliberation based on the informal logic 
of evaluation. In the process, I have argued that such an alter- 
native approach facilitates the exploration of both the normative 
and empirical questions actually raised about policy value 
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judgments. It does this in the context of ordinary language, 
which is the communicative medium of the public ad- 
ministrator, both on the job and in the classroom. By 
delineating the levels of evaluative discourse, it illuminates the 
kinds of connections that must be drawn between Hart’s em- 
phasis on abstract ethical theory and Rohr’s concern for real- 
world deliberations. It also promotes epistemological explora- 
tion of the practical linkages between facts and values. 

It is the contention here that if organizational theorists and 
policy scientists are to take seriously the concerns of ethics and 
normative discourse, they must begin to introduce these kinds 
of epistemological issues into their own discussions. This will 
require much more attention to the study of the levels of prac- 
tical discourse in organizational settings and to the task of con- 
verting such a methodology into a pedagogical tool for ethical 
education in the public administration curriculum. 

The nature of the task clearly underscores the need for a 
tradition of public administration philosophers, trained in both 
ethics and public affairs. The prospects for such a possibility ` 
depend upon the development of a much closer interaction be- 
tween political philosophers and public administration theorists 
than has existed heretofore. In fact, as experience at the Har- 
vard Business School suggests, this may mean that Ph.D.s in 
moral philosophy need to add the Master’s degree in manage- 
ment to their training. To facilitate this kind of interaction, Har- 
vard’s course entitled “Ethical Aspects of Corporate Policy” 
is taught jointly by professors from both the schools of business 
and divinity to a class combining students from the two pro- 
grams. Another sign of more integration is the appearance of 
journals of applied ethics such as Philosophy and Public Af- 
fairs, although the concept of an “applied ethics” has receiv- 
ed criticism from a number of intellectual quarters.* 

On the administrative side, organization theorists must 
devote more attention to the process of argumentation in public 
organizational debate. Already this discussion has reviewed 
some encouraging contributions in this direction, particularly 
the work of Churchman and his associates. Beyond the in- 
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troduction of formal debate, however, organizational theorists 
must analyze the implications of argumentation for specific 
functional relationships in the organizational process. Technical 
rationality has emerged as an intellectual framework geared 
to a specific organizational form designed to promote and 
perpetuate particular configurations of power and authority. 
Organization theorists must study the functional tensions that 
the introduction of ideal standards would generate under a 
bureaucratic distribution of power, as well as to determine the 
organizational forms implied by the ideal logic of debate. One 
promising approach in this direction has been set out by 
managerial psychologists such as Kolb (1974). Kolb and his col- 
leagues have sought to map out the cognitive domains of 
organizational structures and to assess their implications for 

‘normative problem-solving. Much of this work is still in its in- 
fancy, but it does provide some encouraging insights into the 
kind of research that must be placed on the agenda. 

In contrast to the sophisticated nature of the challenge, claims 
about the present discussion must remain modest. The pur- 
pose here has been only to point to difficulties that arise in 
two approaches that tend to typify much of the writing on the 
problem — particularly the gap between the abstract concerns 
of ethical theory and the more practical issues that confront 
public organizational discourse — and to suggest an alternative 
direction for further exploration. It is hoped that this discus- 
sion will encourage others concerned with ethics and evaluative 
discourse to explore this particular line of investigation. At this 
stage, however, the most important assignment should not be 
so much a matter of arguing about which specific-approach 
is best, but rather a concern for nurturing the dialogue about 
organizational ethics and evaluation. 


NOTES 


1. The remarks. mentioned here were made by Theodore Lowi during a panel discus- 
sion on “Political Theory and Public Policy” at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, August 29, 1980. 
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2. It can be argued that Rohr advocates “regime values” only after one is con- 
vinced of the fundamental justice of the regime itself. Surely this is true. The point 
here is that the methodological relationship between these two levels of evaluation 
needs to be clarified. That is, what is the nature and relationship of argumentation 
within a set of regime values to the nature of argumentation about the justice or validity 
of these values? i 

3. Brock et al (1973) approached the problem from the point of view of argumen- 
tation theory in public speaking and the systems perspective. Designed specifically 
as a tool for research and analysis in forensic debate, they offered a series of question 
formats for the description and evaluation of policy alternatives organized around 
a systems framework. 

4. Dunn (1981), House (1980), and Klosterman (1978) are among those who have 
also recognized the possibility of borrowing and adapting methods for policy evalua- 
tion from the study of practical reason. 

5. For criticisms of “applied ethics” see Euben (1981) and Lilla (1981). Euben’s 
critique emerges from a left-liberal perspective, while Lilla’s analysis is anchored to 
a neoconservative point of view. 
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The argument that analytical philosophy should be the working philosophy of public 
administration is premature. Since the primary loyalty of public administrators must 
be to the “American regime values,” rather than to elected officials, an ability to 
do moral philosophy is the necessary foundation upon which ail public administration 
education must be based. Specifically, it is indispensable to the correct exercise of 
the discretionary powers of public administrators. 


THE HONORABLE BUREAUCRAT 
AMONG THE PHILISTINES 

A Reply to “Ethical Discourse in Public 
Administration” 


DAVID K. HART 
University of Washington 


In his fine essay, Professor Fischer expresses the wish that 
honorble bureaucrats could solve the inevitable moral dilemmas 
of public administration by the use of either moral philosophy 
or constitutional law. However, he concludes that the demands 
of daily administration would prevent any adequate 
understanding of the complexities of those two fields. As a more 
practical alternative, he argues for training in, and the use of, 
analytical philosophy which, ironically, is ferociously complex! 
My disagreement with Professor Fischer is not over analytical 
philosophy, which is indeed useful, but with his dismissal of 
moral philosophy. 
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There are two important reasons why his manner of using 
analytical philosophy is premature. First, its use assumes a 
consensus about the basic social values from which the 
orderings of analytical philosophy would be derived. In 
contemporary America that is an unwarranted assumption. 
Second, public administrators are obligated to serve the first 
principles upon which the Republic was founded, or, as John 
Rohr (1978) termed them, the “American regime values.” Unless 
those values instruct the use of analytical philosophy, the 
conclusions are apt to be incongruent with the regime values. 
Thus, moral philosophy must precede the use of analytical 
philosophy. 

The American political system is based upon, and derives 
its legitimacy from, the American regime values. Therefore, all 
public policies and administrative practices must be appropriate 
to those regime values. This means that all those in the public 
service, whether through election or employment, must be 
completely familiar with, and committed to, those regime 
values. All public administrators must be moral philosophers 
and all public administration education must begin with the 
consideration of regime values. 

Conventional wisdom has it that the guardians of the regime 
values are the elected officials and that honorable bureaucrats 
need only be efficient in carrying out their policy decisions. 
While there is a professional concern with the exercise of 
discretionary powers, very few argue that the primary loyalty 
of public administrators should be to the regime values, rather 
than to the political incumbents. However, it is a defensible 
proposition, in both the logic and philosophy of the American 
regime values, that public administrators have the professional 
obligation to transcend administrative neutrality in any cases 
in which public policy conflicts with the regime values. Jn 
everyday administrative practice, public administrators are 
obligated to be the defenders of the American regime values. 
However, they can defend only what they understand, and that 
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requires them to be able to do moral philosophy. 

Unfortunately, moral philosophy is not “in.” Too many 
“practical” administrators reject the subject as a hopeless waste 
of their valuable time. They are joined by the methodologically 
chic, who view it as a fool’s quest because it cannot be 
encompassed within their empirical orthodoxy. Sadly, public 
administration has given in to these pressures, abandoned moral 
philosophy, and, in so doing, has emasculated itself. The 
profession has thus lost its most essential reference point for 
the resolution of the constant moral dilemmas of public 
administration. 

The classic moral dilemma of public administration is that’ 
of the honorable bureaucrat who, through changes in political 
leadership, must serve wicked rulers. Conventional 
administrative neutrality allows them only two options: 
administer or resign. When the moral issue is unambiguously 
clear, as with a Nazi regime, the option is equally clear. Since 
the basic philosophy of Nazism is absolutely evil, the only 
recourse is resignation and opposition; but most often the moral 
issues are not that clear. The more common dilemma is that 
of honorable bureaucrats who find themselves caught within 
regimes led by political Philistines—those who lack an 
appreciation of the appropriate, and are thus guided by the | 
inappropriate. In this instance, it is those who have no 
appreciation for, and are thus willing to compromise upon, the 
American regime values. That creates a much more ambiguous 
moral climate. 

What should the honorable bureaucrat in a Philistine regime 
do? Resignation is too much (an abdication of responsibility), 
but complete compliance is quite unacceptable. What is obvious 
is that analytical philosophy will be of little help to the 
honorable bureaucrat until the value priorities are set. That 
requires moral philosophy. In order to illustrate, I suggest four 
areas iri which moral philosophy must precede analytical 
philosophy, and certainly practical action. 
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Distinction between public.and private. Business leaders 
constantly insist that government must not intrude into the 
private (or business) realm, because public values are 
inappropriate for the conduct of business. There is considerable 
merit in that argument, but it is less a problem than is the reverse 
process, namely the intrusion of business values into the public 
realm. That process has been more prevalent, less noticed, and 
is ultimately more dangerous. The major reason this has 
happened is because public administration now relies entirely 
upon business administration for its methods, models, criteria, 
and goals (Hart and Scott, forthcoming). As a result, public 
administration has ceased to exist as a unique discipline and 
is now only a minor adjunct to business administration. 

Such a substitution of business values for the regime values 
is a violation of the rules upon which our political system is 
based. Therefore, the major task facing public administration 
is the reestablishment of those regime values as the basis for 
all public administration. The first step in that reformation is 
the clarification of the essential differences between the public 
and the private. When these tasks become the central concern 
of public administration, it can begin to resurrect itself as a 
unique field. 


Estimation of the moral worth of programs. An 
understanding of, and appreciation for, the regime values is 
even more important in times of economic retrenchment than 
it is in times of affluence. As the budget cutters threaten 
programs, responsible public administrators must be able to 
estimate the comparative moral worth of those programs. Moral 
worth is determined by the importance of the programs to the 
realization of the regime values. The reason this responsibility 
is so important in times of economic retrenchment is so that 
programs can be seen in their proper relationship, and public 
administrators can defend most ardently those that are morally 
most worthy. Obviously, issues of moral worth are too 
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important to be determined solely by economics. For the 
honorable bureaucrat, the moral worth of programs must 
always be the primary consideration. 


Nonnegotiability. Compromise is the essence of American 
democratic politics only after all parties have accepted the 
inviolability of the regime values. When some of the parties 
are opposed to, or ignorant of, the regime values, then 
compromise becomes a rather precarious proposition. Public 
administrators must never compromise upon the regime values; 
they are nonnegotiable and about that there can be no doubt 
nor equivocation. The issues of compromise and 
nonnegotiability are at the very heart of public administration, 
and moral philosophy is required in order to know where the 
lines must be drawn. 


Refusal to administer. Even in a Philistine regime, most 
policies do not require the moral judgement of public 
administrators. But on occasion, honorable bureaucrats are 
confronted with policies that obviously compromise the regime 
values. In an honorable regime, responsible bureaucrats can 
appeal to morally aware elected officials for the resolution of 
such dilemmas. However, when that situation occurs in a 
Philistine regime, honorable bureaucrats cannot depend upon 
a sense of honor among the elected officials. Therefore, they 
must themselves assume the responsibility for the defense of 
the regime values. 

Obviously, honorable bureaucrats cannot administer unjust 
programs, since that would be a violation of their public trust; 
but there are options that are at their disposal, from 
unenthusiastic administration to the refusal to administer. None 
of these alternatives should ever be undertaken lightly, but 
sometimes they become necessary. In order to make such 
decisions, honorable bureaucrats must have a clear 

understanding of the regime values. 
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The idea that administrative effort must be correlated with 
the justness of the policies strikes at conventional assumptions 
about administrative neutrality. Therefore, it is most important 
to distinguish between a legitimate administrative neutrality, 
as required by the law of the Jand, and that administrative 
neutrality that is nothing more than the wish to avoid moral 
responsibility for anything beyond task proficiency. That latter 
proposition is appealing to many, since it relieves them of the 
need to tackle the difficult problems of right and wrong. While 
this may be acceptable in business, such amorality is anathema 
to public administration, correctly understood. Honorable 
bureaucrats can never be neutral about the regime values; they 
are obligted to adjust all practices so that they are congruent 
with these values: Neutrality can be employed only after the 
obligations to the regime values are met. 

To conclude, if we grant that public administration should 
be only a public variant of business administration, then there 
is really no need for moral philosophy; analytical philosophy 
is sufficient to clarify procedures and alternatives. If, however, 
the vision is larger, then public administrators must be moral 
philosophers, and analytical philosophy will be guided by other 
criteria. I believe it is time to make the case for public 
administrators as defenders of the American regime values. 
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The operation and effectiveness of joint union-management committees in six federal 
government facilities were examined over a four-year period. Hypotheses derived from 
previous cross-sectional studies and reviews of the literature relating organizational 
and bargaining unit variables, labor relations variables, and committee variables to 
committee effectiveness were tested longitudinally. While much of the prior work in 
the area was supported by the results, committee effectiveness were tested longi- 
tudinally, While much of the prior work in the area was supported by the results, 
committee effectiveness appeared to be most closely related to the labor relations 
variables, particularly the labor relations climate. - 


JOINT UNION-MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEES 
A Comparative Longitudinal Study 


JAMES E MARTIN 
Wayne State University 


Interest in joint union-management committees, union-man- 
agement cooperation, productivity improvement, and quality 
of working life has greatly increased in the past decade 
(Campbell, 1979; Driscoll, 1976; Dyer et al., 1977; Kochan and 
Dyer, 1976; Office of Personnel Management, 1980; National 
Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life, 1976; 
Ponak and Fraser, 1979; Weinberg, 1976). Joint committees 
_ have been found to be related to union-management coopera- 

tion, the quality of working life (Kochan et al., 1977), and 
productivity (Douty, 1975; Goldoff and Tatage, 1978; Ingras- 
sia, 1979; Office of Personnel Management, 1979) and have 
been subjected to intensive study (Driscoll, 198la, 1981b; 
Gold, 1976; Kochan et al., 1977; Martin, 1977). 
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Douty (1975) noted that these joint committees are most 
prevalent in the public sector. Thus, several scholars (Goldoff 
and Tatage, 1978; Kanter, 1978) thought that joint committees 
would have their greatest potential impact on union-manage- 
ment cooperation and labor relations in that sector. There are 
several possible reasons for the greater prevalence of joint 
committees in the public sector. Dyer et al. (1977) thought that 
the more limited scope of bargaining there compared to the 
private sector caused unionists to favor joint ventures. Goldoff 
and Tatage (1978) suggested that limits on revenues combined 
with demands for services and wage pressures led to more 
public sector cooperation. Martin (1977) concluded that the 
different legal environments had encouraged joint committees 
in the public sector. For example, in the federal sector, unlike 
the private sector, the executive orders that regulated collec- 
tive bargaining discussed the goal of “improved employee 
performance and efficiency.” Additionally, the Civil Service 
Reform Act’s labor-management relations section includes as 
one of its goals “to facilitate and improve employee perfor- 
mance and the efficient accomplishment of the operations of 
the Government.” l 

In this article I examine the operation of joint union- 
management committees in six federal government facilities 
over a four-year period. It reports tests of hypotheses con- 
cerning the effectiveness of joint committees derived from the 
findings of earlier studies and from reviews of the literature and 
examines whether the hypotheses are supported over time. As 
a longitudinal study, it fills a gap in the literature that Driscoll 
(1981a) identified and helps detail the processes involved with 
joint committees. The use of longitudinal data offers more 
stability to the findings. While the generality of these findings 
may be somewhat limited because of the small number of 
facilities involved, the findings provide insights for other 
organizations. The implications for policymakers and public 
administrators as well as for productivity improvement will 
also be discussed. 

Ideal descriptions of problem-solving behavior in joint 
committees (Driscoll, 1981a; Schein, 1969) include the range of 
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information shared and topics discussed, the breadth of 
participation among committee members, identification of 
common problems, and decision making by consensus. Draw- 
ing on those ideal descriptions, the effectiveness of a joint 
committee was defined by (1) the amount of information 
exchanged and (2) the amount of problem solving that resulted 
from the committees. The higher these two components 
measured, the higher was the committee effectiveness. Weigh- 
ing these two components equally, the relative effectiveness of 
joint committees at the six facilities could be determined and 
rank-ordered. The qualitative determination of effectiveness at 
each facility is discussed in the appendix to this article. 

This study tests for relationships between the effectiveness of 
joint union-management committees and (a) organization and 
bargaining. unit characteristics; (b) labor relations character- 
istics; and (c) committee characteristics. 

Within each of these three sets of predictor characteristics, a 
number of hypotheses were developed from an exhaustive 
search of the literature for relationships found in prior studies 
and in reviews of the literature. Five of the specific hypotheses 
concern organization and bargaining unit characteristics, six 
concern labor relations characteristics, and six concern com- 
mittee characteristics. The specific hypotheses state that more 
effective joint union-management committees are positively 
related to 


(1) organization size—number of bargaining unit employees 
(Martin, 1977; Ponak and Fraser, 1979); 

(2) type of employees—professonal and technical (Dyer et al., 
1977; Ponak and Fraser, 1979); 

(3) wages of employees—grade level (Dyer et al., 1977; Ponak 
and Fraser, 1979); 

(4) percentage of blacks in the bargaining unit (Dyer et al., 1977); 

(5) percentage of males in the bargaining unit (Driscoll, 1981b; 
Ponak and Fraser, 1979); 

(6) positive union-management attitudes (Driscoll, 1976; Goldoff 
and Tatage, 1978; Kochan et al., 1977; Martin, 1977); 

(7) cooperative union-management relations (Douty, 1975; Dris- 
coll, 1981b; Dyer et al., 1977 [mixed findings]; Kochan et al., 


1977 [mixed findings)]); 
ëm 
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(8) lower frequency of union-management problems Martin, 


1977); 
(9) lower grievance ratio'—grievances per employee (Martin, 
1977); 
(10) union strength (Driscoll, 1981b; Kochan et al., 1977 [mixed 
findings); 


(11) higher use of the personnel/labor relations staff in daily 
dealings with the union (Martin, 1977); 

(12) frequency of meetings (Kochan et al., 1977); 

(13) age of committee (Kochan et al., 1977); 

(14) number of management representatives on committee 

(Kochan et al., 1977); 

(15) low proportion of labor relations policymakers and imple- 
mentors (union and management) on committee (Driscoll, 
1976); 

(16) low overlap between committee issues and collective Reie 
ing issues (Driscoll, 1976, Goldoff and Tatage, 1978; Kochan 
et al., 1977; Martin, 1977); and 

_ (17) use of prior agendas (Goldoff and Tatage, 1978). 


METHODOLOGY 


The study was conducted in six federal government facilities 
in both 1972 and 1976. They represented all the federal 
organizations in a large midwestern city operating under 
individual facility-wide labor agreements at the time of the first 
data collection. They included two hospitals, two record 
centers, a warehouse, and a procurement and supply center. 

S Selected characteristics of the organization and their union- 
management relationships in both time periods are shown in 
Table 1. Other facets of the organizations and relationships 
have been described elsewhere (Martin, 1980). 

The data in Table | show some important changes in both 
the organizations and the union-management relationships 
over time. In general, the civilian organizations, Facilities A, 
C, and F, increased in size, while the military organizations, 
Facilities B, D, and E, decreased. A significant overall decline 
in the percentage of bargain unit employees who belonged to 
the union (one measure of union strength) took place. The 
percentage of white-collar workers (one measure of the type 


i 
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of employee) also increased. Substantial changes in one or 
more of the following accepted measures of union-manage- 
ment relations or the labor relations climate—the attitudes of 
union and management toward each other (Turner and 
Robinson, 1972), the frequency of union-management prob- 
lems (Biasatti and Martin, 1979), and the. grievance ratio 
(Whyte, 1969)—indicated major improvements at Facilities A 
and E. Major deterioration in union-management relations 
appeared at Facilities B, D, and F. Facility C showed little 
change. 2 

Three major methods of data collection were employed to 
study the joint committees and meetings? in these.six facilities 
in both time periods. A structured interview adapted from a 
University of Illinois research project (Derber et al., 1965) was 
given in each organization to the two union officers and two 
management personnel most involved with the union-manage- 
ment relationship. This interview collected quantitative data 
on numerous variables. Qualitative data were also collected on 
the union-management relations, behavior, and the joint 
committees through semistructured focused interviews. The 
focused interview guides are published elsewhere (Martin, 
1976). The focused interviews were administered to 63 union 
and management respondents in 1972, and 70 in 1976. In both 
time periods, the respondents were in similar roles and 
included the major labor relations policymakers and imple- 
mentors, including the individuals involved with the joint 
committees. The focused interview transcripts. were also 
content analyzed for union-management problem statements, 
and a problem frequency score was then assigned to each 
installation (see Biasatti and Martin, 1979). The agenda, 
minutes, and other documents relating to the joint committees 
were also studied. 

From this data, five organization and bargaining unit 
characteristics and seven labor relations characteristics, shown 
in Table 1, could be rank-ordered in each time period. Table 2 
shows characteristics of the joint committees, of which seven 
could be rank-ordered for both time periods. To test the 
hypotheses, those 19 variables were statistically correlated with 
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committee effectiveness in each time period, using Spearman 
rank-order correlation. 

With any set of conceptually related variables, there may be 
a problem of interpretation because of multicollinearity within 
or between the sets of predictor variables. The intercorre- 
lations among the 19 variables were calculated for both time 
periods. In 1972, there was very little collinearity within and 
between the three groups of predictor variables. In 1976, there 
was still little collinearity between the groups and within the 
committee and organizational and bargaining unit variables.3 
However, 13 of the 21 intercorrelations among the labor 
relations variables were significant at the .10 level (two-tailed 
test) and five of those were above .90. There was also high 
multicollinearity in 1976 among the four labor relations 
climate variables with five out of six significant correlations. 


FINDINGS 


Several trends over time concerning the committees can be 
noted from Table 2. The number of facilities with regularly 
scheduled monthly meetings declined by one, and none 
continued to keep signed joint minutes. The minute-keeping 
function reverted to management alone. The ratio of organi- 
zational topics to total topics discussed increased at four of the 
facilities. Organizational topics were such concerns as parking, 
improving productivity and saving work hours, and general 
working conditions. The remaining topics were labor relations 
topics, including planning for steward training, use of official 
time for union business, and grievance-handling procedures. 
The number of personnel and labor relations staff as a 
percentage of total management at the meetings averaged the 
same across the six facilities both times but varied widely 
within each facility over time. In contrast, the unions involved 
more stewards and at-large members with the committees in 
1976 than in 1972. 

Table 3 shows the rank-order correlation testing the hypo- 
theses in each time period. Four variables had significant 
correlations with effectiveness in both time periods, eight had 
significant correlations in only one time period (four in 1976 


-. See 
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TABLE 2 
Selected Joint Union-Management Committee Variables 





Organization 











Year first committee started 197} 1967 1961 1971 1968 1968 
Rank of committee effectiveness 1972 1 2 ki 5 6 4 
1976 3 1 5 2 D “4 
Regular monthly scheduled 1972 ' Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
meetings 1976 Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Signed joint committee minutes 1972 No Yes, Yes, Nos Yes Yes, 
1976 No No No No No No 
Per cent organizational 
topics to total tepics 1972 56.3 64.6 58.6 80.0 106 58.6 
in top level committee 1976 71.3 85.6 83.6 57.1 100 83.6 
Top line manager in regular 1972 Yes Yes Ne Yes No Ne 
attendence at meetings 1976 Yes Yes No Yes Yes No 
Percent personnel staff of 1972 D 33," 50 674 100 50 
total management attendence 1976 33 D 100 50 20 100 
Number of management 1972 2 e, e Bi. Ne 
members on committee 1976 3 1 l 4 f 1 
Percent union officers of 1972 100 100, 190 100% 100 100 
total union attendence -> 1976 100 100° 190 75 30 67 
Number of union 1972 2 34 Gk 
members on committee 1976 3 2 4-5 4 f 5-6 
Actual number öf top level 1972 8 12 12 7 24 12 
meetings held in prior year 1976 10 4 12 6 24 12 
All meetings held in prior 1972 8 12 12 10 50 14 
year’ 1976 10 8 12 14 100 12 
Separate article in labor 1972 Yes No No Yes Yes No 
agreement on committee 1976 Yes No No Yes Yes No 
Prior written agenda 1972 Yes Yes No Yes Yes No 
1976 Yes Yes No Yes No No 
a. Lower-level minutes signed. 
b. Management shares its minutes with the union. 


The assistant hospital director who attended the committee was the equivalent to 

the top-line manager in dealing with union concerns. 

d. Lower-level meetings at D included 2 union members (1 officer) and 2 managers 
(1 from personnel). 

e 1976 lower-level meetings at B included 4 stewards and 4 supervisors, 

f. Not applicable due to the number of committees. 


D 


and four in 1972), and seven had no significant correlations in 
either period. Three variables that showed significant corre- 
lations both times were labor relations variables. The use of the 
personnel/labor relations staff (as opposed to top manage- 
ment) to handle the daily dealings with the union and 
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TABLE 3 ` 


Rank Correlations Between the Independent Variables and the 
Effectiveness of the Highest-Level Joint Union-Management Committee 





Variable 1976 1972 





ORGANIZATIONAL AND BARGAINING UNIT VARIABLES 


Organization size (employees) 49° 1.00*** 
Percent white collar 43 128 
Average G.S. level `" : 353 ` Ap 
Percent black ` -09 -.B3** 
Percent male 374 .20 


LABOR RELATIONS VARIABLES 


Management attitude toward union ~ EL ké Ah 
Union attitude toward management EF hake „60? 
Frequency of union-management problems ~1.00** — Bir 
Grievance ratio (grievances per hundred employees) -.89** DEM 
Union influence per contract terms .88* -.27 
Percent of employees in union -09 ~.60 
Use of personnel staff to deal with union 94544 , Oärrz 


COMMITTEE VARIABLES 


Age of current committee EEN II 
Percent organizational topics to total n 

topics discussed at meetings 43 Birk 
Percent of personnel staff to total 

management members at meetings Ki cggaak 
Number of managers on committee -,43 -00 
Percent union officers to total union 

members at meetings DN NC 
Frequency of top level meetings Kä Ers 
Frequency of all meetings Bär BZ 





a. These correlations would be significant when one organization is dropped or 
adjusted, d 
NC = not caiculatable 


*p, < -10 
zap, .05 
wD < .09 


management attitude toward the union were both positively 
correlated with effectiveness, while a lower frequency of union- 
management problems was negatively correlated with ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Three of the four variables that were significantly correlated 
in 1976 but not 1972 were also labor relations variables. Both 
union influence (a measure of union strength derived from 
Derber et al., 1965) and the union attitude toward management 
were positively correlated with effectiveness in 1976. As 
hypothesized, a lower grievance ratio was significantly cor- 
related with higher effectiveness in 1976. The remaining 
variable that had significant correlations: both times and 
showed a positive relationship with effectiveness was a com- 
mittee variable, the frequency of all joint meetings. The only 
other variable that had a significant correlation in 1976 but not 
1972 was also a committee variable, the frequency of top-level 
meetings, which, as hypothesized, was positively correlated 
with committee effectiveness. 

Two of the four variables that were significant in 1972 but 
not 1976 were also committee variables, the percentage of 
organizational topics discussed in the meetings and the 
differentiation in the meetings between line and staff manage- 
ment (the percentage of personnel staff to total management). 
In 1972, the percentage of organizational topics discussed was 
positively correlated with committee effectiveness. However, 
contrary to the hypothesis, in 1972 the higher the percentage of 
labor relations/personnel staff, the higher the committee 
effectiveness. The other two variables that had significant 
correlations in 1972 but not 1976 were both organizational and 
bargaining unit variables: organization size and the percentage 
of black employees in the bargaining unit. The larger the 
organization size and the lower the percentage of blacks, the 
higher the effectiveness, 

Further analysis of the variables that were significantly 
correlated with effectiveness one year and not the other showed 
stronger support for some of the hypotheses. Two of the four 
yariables that had significant correlations in 1976 but not 1972, 
would have significant correlations in 1972 if Facility E were 
dropped or adjusted. The 1972 union attitude toward manage- 
ment rank correlation with effectiveness would be .90 (n = 5, p 

<.05) if Facility E were not included. With E dropped from 
the analysis, the 1972 grievance ratio correlation with ef- 


— 
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fectiveness rises to -.66, which is not significant with a sample 
size of five. However, if the E grievance ratio were ranked the 
same as the E committee effectiveness and the ranks of the 
other facilities were adjusted to the new rank order, the rank 
correlation would be a significant -.82 (n = 6, p < .05). The 
change in these two rankings is related to the fact that union- 
management relations at E had stabilized just prior to the 1972 
data collection, with the grievance ratio and union attitudes 
still reflecting the earlier conditions. 

The correlation of one other variable that was significantly 
correlated with effectiveness in 1976 but not 1972 can be raised 
to significance in 1972 by adjusting for one facility. If Facility 
D is dropped from the 1972 rankings, the 1972 correlation 
between the frequency of top-level meetings and effectiveness 
becomes a significant .89 (n = 5, p < .05). The change in this 
ranking is related to the relative newness in 1972 of a formal 
union-management relationship at D and the resulting omis- 
sion of several top-level meetings. Union influence, the re- 
maining variable that had a significant correlation with 
effectiveness in 1976 but not 1972, cannot be raised to sig- 
nificance in 1976 by dropping any one organization. The low 
correlation in 1972 is related to the fact that these six union- 
management relationships were relatively new in 1972, with 
four of the six still operating under their first labor agreement. 
By 1976, they had matured to where changes generally 
represented more long-term trends than short-term swings. 

An individual facility also accounted for the nonsignificant 
correlations with effectiveness in 1976 in three of the four 
variables whose correlations with effectiveness were significant 
in 1972. If Facility D, the second largest facility, is dropped 
from the 1976 rankings, the correlation of size with effec- 
tiveness rises to .80 (n = 5, p < .07). Much of the influence of D 
on the ranking relates to the strong deterioration of labor 
relations at D between 1972 and 1976. Likewise, if B is dropped 
from the rankings, the 1976 correlation between the percentage 
of organizational topics discussed and effectiveness rises to .99 
(n= 5, p < DI), The influence of B on the 1976 ranking reflects 
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the very structured, quarterly two-tiered system of meetings 
instituted in 1975, which led to a high percentage of organi- 
zational topics discussed. When E is dropped from the 1976 
rankings, the correlation of effectiveness with the percentage of 
labor relations/ personnel staff becomes .87 (n = 5, p < .06). 
The influence of E on the-unadjusted rankings reflects the fact 
that the 1976 E meetings were sponsored by line management, 
and having those line managers in attendance made the 
meetings very effective. The very effective special joint com- 
mittee at E, which in 1972 had no line managers in attendance, 
had ceased to meet after 1975. No one facility alone had 
enough impact on the remaining variable with a significant 
correlation in 1972 but not in 1976—the percentage of blacks in 
the bargaining unit—to change its 1976 correlation with 
effectiveness to a significant level. The correlations of this 
variable with effectiveness appear to be due to random 
variations.4 

A further finding relates to the use of agendas. As this was 
generally a dichotomous variable, no ranking could be done or 
statistics computed. It appears that where no prior agenda was 
established, there was greater difficulty resolving issues and, 
accordingly, the time for resolution increased. The use of 
agendas also appears to have had an interactive effect with the 
presence or absence of top-line management at the meeting. 
Where a top manager was present, even without an agenda, as 
at C and F in 1972, the meetings were more effective. If botha 
top manager and an agenda were missing, the effectiveness 
declined, as happened at C and F between 1972 and 1976. 
Where there was supposed to be a prior agenda but it was 
occasionally omitted, as at A and D, meeting effectiveness 
appeared to be lower. The effectiveness of the lower-level 
meetings at B appeared very low, as no manager above the 
supervisory level was present. Without an agenda, their 
effectiveness would probably have been reduced even further. 
Overall, general qualitative support was found for the hypo- 
thesis that the use of prior agenda increases committee 
effectiveness. 
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DISCUSSION 


The variables significantly correlated with joint union-man- 
agement committee effectiveness show only minor changes 
over time in a longitudinal study of organizations. When 
the data for the variables that showed significant correlations 


-in only one time period are adjusted by one facility, which 


differed depending on the variable in question, 10 of the 17 
variables examined showed significant correlations in both 
time periods. No other‘variable that had a significant correla- 
tion with effectiveness in only one year could be raised to a 
significant correlation in the other year by the adjustment of 
one organization. The significant correlation of the union 
influence variable in 1976 but not 1972 (after adjustment), 
however, appears to be explained by long-term historical 
trends in these six union-management relationships, which had 
asserted themselves by 1976. The change to significant corre- 
lations with effectiveness of the three variables that became 
significant in 1972 after adjustment also appears to be 
explained by the history of the relationships and their increas- 
ing maturity. That increasing maturity is also supported by the 
increase between 1972 and 1976 in multicollinearity among the 
labor relations variables and the climate measures. 

The only significant correlations found both years with 
effectiveness (after adjustment) opposite to those predicted 
were found with the variable, percentage of personnel staff 
representing management on the committee, which tested 
Driscoll’s (1976) differentiation hypothesis. That hypothesis, 
which states that greater differentiation of labor relations roles 
on the joint committee (that is, fewer personnel staff on the 
committee) leads to greater committee effectiveness, was not 
supported for either management or the union in either time 
period. This finding appears related to the differences between 
labor relations in the public sector and the private sector. Dyer 
et al. (1977) found that public employee union activists favored 
joint union-management programs to deal with traditional 
collective bargaining issues. They believed that because the 
scope of bargaining is normally more constrained in the public 
sector than in the private sector, public sector unionists might 
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see joint programs as a method to expand their unions’ 
influence over these issues. The data from the current study 
support their belief, as the unions in Facilities A, D, and F, in 
particular, appeared to use the meetings as a substitute for 
bargaining. It appears that it is more important in the public 
sector than in the private sector to have union and manage- 
ment personnel who are heavily involved in the labor relations 
function attend the joint committee meetings. In the public 
Sector, issues that cannot be settled through bargaining may be 
settled in the joint committee if persons with the authority to 
settle those issues are in attendance.‘ In the private sector, the 
bargaining route would be used. 

Overall, five labor relations variables, including those 
adjusted for a highly divergent facility, were significantly 
correlated with higher effectiveness both years. Of those five 
variables, four were related to the union-management climate: 
positive attitudes of the union toward management; positive 
attitudes of management toward the union; a lower frequency 
of union-management problems; and a lower grievance ratio. 
The remaining variable, a higher use of the personnel/labor 
relations function, related to the manner in which the parties 
interacted and to organizational factors. Thus, these findings 
support the crucial role assigned to the labor relations climate 
by scholars (Driscoll, 1976; Goldoff and Tatage, 1978; Kochan 
et al., 1977; Martin, 1977) in determining the effectiveness of 
joint committees. 

Four committee variables had significant correlations (after 
adjustment) with higher effectiveness both years. They were a 
greater frequency of meetings (both top-level and overall), a 
greater proportion of personnel management staff as a propor- 
tion of total management members on the committee, and a 
higher proportion of organizational topics. It also appears that 
use of a prior agenda led to more effective meetings. Given that 
many participants in the meetings at these facilities were 
heavily involved in labor relations roles, these committee 
variables were likely to be highly influenced by the labor 
relations variables, including the climate variables. Size was 
the only organizational and bargaining unit variable that had 
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significant correlations (after adjustment) in both years with 
effectiveness. ~ 

The results presented here also have some implications for 
policymakers, public administrators, and trade unionists in 
relation to developing effective and productive joint com- 
mittees. Policymakers can encourage effective joint commit- 
tees in several ways, such as by disseminating information 
about them, supporting training for the participants of such 
joint committees, and encouraging communication among 
participants from joint committees at different sites. While 
policymakers can encourage effective joint committees, it is up 
to the parties at the facility level to implement them. Public 
administrators in agency headquarters as well as national 
union leaders need to encourage their people at the facility level 
to develop effective joint committees. This study suggests, 


_ however, that an effective joint committee needs a good labor 


management relations climate to maintain its effectiveness. To 
assist in obtaining a good climate, management should see that 
the day-to-day contacts with the union are carried out through 
the personnel/labor relations staff and not by the top facility 
managers. Once the labor relations climate is such that it allows 
an effective joint committee to exist, this study offers several 
suggestions. To be more effective, a joint committee should 
meet frequently, at least monthly. In the public sector, manage- 
ment personnel who are heavily involved in the labor relations 
function should attend the meetings. The committee should also 
deal primarily with organizational topics, as opposed to labor 
relations topics, and should have an agenda published in 
advance. 

This study and review of the literature also have implications 
for productivity improvement in the federal sector. While none 
of the joint committees at these six facilities had productivity 
concerns as its major focus, the more effective committees, 
particularly at Facilities E, C, and F, dealt with a few matters 
directly related to productivity during the time of the study. 
However, the lack of a direct productivity focus does not mean 
that the effective committees did not indirectly improve 
productivity through their interaction with improved labor 
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relations and a concomitant reduction in time spent on labor 
relations matters, similarly to what Martin (1977) found. Even 
in the private sector, with a specific joint committee focus on 
productivity, Douty (1975) reported that where the committees 
were most successful they did not deal exclusively with 
productivity matters. He further reported that in some com- 
mittees the labor relations benefits were greater than the direct 
productivity benefits. That then helped the parties obtain their 
productivity goals. Thus, even if the federal joint committees 
are not dealing with productivity directly, it appears that an 
effective joint committee will improve productivity. Policy- 
makers could, however, provide additional encouragement for 
the parties to focus more directly on productivity goals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This longitudinal study of joint committees with both 
qualitative and quantitative data supports much of the prior 
cross-sectional work in the area. The labor relations variables, 
particularly the climate, appear to hold the key to committee 
effectiveness. Thus, any empirical study of joint committee 
effectiveness would be lacking if it did not also closely examine 
the union-management relationship. The committee variables, 
while important, appear to interact heavily with the labor 
relations variables and should not be studied by themselves. 
Organizational and bargaining unit variables do not appear to 
have a great impact on committee effectiveness. The Dyer et al. 
(1977) and Ponak and Fraser (1979) studies, from which most 
of the organizational and bargaining unit hypotheses were 
derived, did not deal with actual committee effectiveness but 
only with verbal preferences of union activists and leaders 
relating to union-management cooperation. Dyer et al. noted 
that these preferences might not be translated into workplace 
behavior, and in the current study it appears that the prefer- 
ences Dyer et al. and Ponak and Fraser found relating to those 
variables were not. Any future study should collect perceptual 
data from (he parties involved concerning committee ef- 
fectiveness, including its relationship to productivity, as well as 
more objective measures of effectiveness. In addition, more 
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organizations need to be studied so that higher-order statistics 


and multivariate analysis can be used. If objective measures of 
effectiveness and productivity are used, a greater under- 
standing of the potential impacts of joint committees on 
productivity improvement should be obtained. 


APPENDIX: 
COMMITTEE OPERATION AT EACH FACILITY 


This appendix examines the functioning of the committees 
at each facility. The changes in the union-management re- 
lationships and committees from 1972 to 1976 help to explain 
the findings relating to the hypotheses. The discussion of the 
committees at each organization will proceed in order of 
overall 1976 effectiveness. 

Facility E made the most effective use of joint committees or 
meetings in both 1972 and 1976. Unlike the other facilities, E 
did not have a regularly scheduled joint meeting in 1972. Such 
meetings had existed but had been replaced with ad hoc 
meetings. Because the parties were meeting so frequently in ad 
hoc meetings, regular meetings were viewed as no longer 
necessary. The ad hoc meetings were continuing in 1976. In 
1972, joint meetings were also held in some directorates (divi- 
sions) dealing with lower-level concerns. Some of these were 
set up specifically to deal with problem areas. Others arose 
in an attempt to improve communications between manage- 
ment and the employees. In 1976, the two largest directorates, 
with a total of 750 employees, continued to have these on a 
regular monthly basis. Each directorate head and top subor- 
dinates met with the union officers and stewards in his area. 
Notes were made and often action and directives flowed from 
the meetings. The respondents were uniformly positive about 
these directorate-level meetings. 

The only joint committee at E in the labor agreement was a 
special joint committee that had specific authority to seek 
solutions to specific organizational concerns, such as use of 
incentive awards and improving the suggestion program. 
During the 1972 contract negotiations, rather than negotiate 
over parking, the parties had referred it to this joint committee. 
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It was felt that having the joint committee deal with parking 
would both permit speedier negotiations and allow a more 
flexible solution. The committee ceased to function in 1975. 
The major reason given was that the union representatives 
became too involved with other matters to give it time. 
Another change began late in 1973 when the twice-weekly staff 
meeting of the Commanding Officer was expanded to include 
the union president. This was not a joint committee per se but 
served a similar function by keeping the union and manage- 
ment informed. The‘respondents spoke highly of the role the 
staff meeting played in fostering excellent communications 
and cooperative union-management relations. Overall, the 
changes from 1972 to 1976 resulted in a slight reduction in joint 
problem solving while at the same time increasing the amount 
of information exchanged to a very high level. 

Organizations C and F (veterans’ hospitals) had been com- 
bined administratively in 1971, and their meetings had also 
been combined at that time. However, employees at each 
location continued to be represented by separate locals of the 
same national union. In 1972, the personnel officer and the 
assistant hospital director regularly attended the meetings. The 
assistant hospital director handled all hospital administrative 
affairs and thus had authority to resolve issues of concern to 
the unions. Each union sent their president and two or three 
other officers. In 1972, these meetings were ranked third in 
effectiveness at F and fourth at C. The union at F used them a 
little more for information exchange than at C. 

Between 1972 and 1976, several changes took place which 
affected the meetings. The hospital director, assistant hospital 
director, and the personnel officer all left the organization. The 
new personnel officer took almost complete responsibility for 
labor relations matters and was the only manager in regular 
attendance at the meetings. The union at C kept the same 
president in office as in 1972. The union at F changed 
presidents twice since 1972. Management respondents felt the 
new F president was less effective than his predecessors and the 
president at C. In addition, the data, presented in Table 1, 
indicated a worsening of union-management relations at F. 
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The union at C often raised issues of a broader nature than the 
union at F. While the union at F did raise broad issues, some 
jointly with the C union, it also raised individual problems that 
could have been better handled in the grievance procedure. 
Thus the meetings were used more effectively at C than F. 

In 1976, most respondents complained that the joint meet- 
ings lasted too long: Respondents also complained about the 
length of time it took the joint meetings to accomplish 
anything. These complaints were related to the fact that the 
two unions met together and often did not have the same 
interests. In addition, with no one from top-line management 
at the meetings, the same item was often brought up several 
months in a row because it was more difficult to resolve 
problems. Overall, it appeared that use of joint meetings for 
information exchange and joint problem solving declined from 
1972 to 1976, even though they were second and third in 
effectiveness among the six organizations in 1976. 

The 1972 meetings at A were the least effective of those at the 
six facilities. The facility head, his assistant, the union 
president, and one other officer attended the meetings. In 1972, 
the first year of the first labor contract, little information 
exchange and almost no problem solving took place in the joint 
meetings. The meetings occasionally became rather heated and 
broke up prematurely at least twice. However, the parties did 
credit the joint meetings with keeping the lines of communi- 
cation open between them. 

Major improvements in union-management relations took 
place at A between 1972 and 1976, as indicated in Table 1. The 
managers and the union officers who had attended the joint 
meetings all left the organization. They had reported mutual 
dislike and distrust between them in 1972. After the first data 
collection, a personnel officer was assigned to the facility on a 
full-time basis and began to attend the joint meetings. Pre- 
viously, the facility personnel officer had been at a regional 
office several miles away. In late 1975, a new facility director 
arrived who had had a cooperative relationship with a union at 
his prior location and wanted one at this location. Thus, the 
stage was set for improvements in their joint meetings. 
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The respondents felt the 1976 meetings were helpful for 
information exchange and some joint problem solving. Union 
respondents felt the new facility head had increased their 
effectiveness. There was some indication that the union used 
the meetings to obtain concessions from management without 
going through the rigors of bargaining. Agendas were prepared 
in advance by both sides. Management would then research the 
issues and contact line managers to get the proper information. 
Sometimes the union members raised issues not on the agenda 
and then were dissatisfied when they could not get immediate 
answers. Other times, they raised personal gripes. Insummary, 
the 1976 joint meetings at A were used for a moderate amount 
of information exchange but a low amount of joint problem 
solving and were fourth in effectiveness. 

In 1972, Facility D made the second most effective use of 
joint committees. At the time of the 1972 data collection, the 
contract at D had been in effect for only five months. However, 
even though only three meetings of the negotiated Labor- 
Management Committee had been held, ‘substantive issues 
were already being discussed. Topics raised in that committee 
were sometimes disposed of in the personnel office or covered 
in another monthly meeting with the commanding officer. The 
committee was attended by the union president, his assistant, 
the labor relations officer, and a line manager. The other 
meeting was the union-management meeting with the com- 
manding officer. It also included the personnel officer, the 
labor relations officer, the union president, and another union 
officer. This meeting had been started before the contract was 
negotiated and subsequently was incorporated into it. While it 
was scheduled monthly, meetings were sometimes missed 
because of holidays and when the commanding officer was out 
of town. This meeting had an agenda published in advance, so 
that the personnel office could research the items. However; the 
union often raised items not on the agenda, which the 
Commanding Officer then discussed over the protests of his 
personnel staff. f 

There were considerable changes in the union-management 
relationship at D between 1972 and 1976. As shown in Table 1, 
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the indices indicated a worsening of relations. In 1972, the 
union president left and a militant faction took over the union. 
While the Labor-Management Committee continued to oper- 
ate, the joint meetings with the commander ceased, allegedly 
because the new president did not care about them as he was 
able to meet with the commander whenever he wanted. 
However, they remained in the agreement, and after a new 
commander took office in 1975, they were reinstituted six 
months prior to the data collection. Three months prior to the 
data collection, new union officers were elected. At the same 
time, new members, similar in position to those in 1972, were 
appointed to the Labor-Management Committee. However, 
the new committee membership had not met by the time of the 
data collection. The new commander also attempted to restrict 
the amount of official time union offices could spend on labor- 
management relations. 

These changes had major impacts on the joint committees. 
The committee ceased to function and the joint meeting with 
the commander turned toward increased negotiating activity 
to obtain gains for the union. Part of that activity is reflected in 
Table 2, where D was the only facility whose percentage of 
organizational topics declined from 1972 to 1976. The use of 
agendas also became sporadic. Much discussion focused on the 
restriction of official time. There was a low to moderate 
amount of information exchanged and a slightly lower amount 
of joint problem solving at D in 1976. Thus, the meetings were 
less effective than in 1972 and were ranked fifth in effectiveness. 

In 1972, Organization B was ranked fifth in effectiveness of 
their joint meetings. These meetings were used for a low to 
moderate amount of information exchange and a low amount 
of joint problem solving. The monthly meetings were attended 
by the facility head, his staff assistant, the union president, and 
two or three other officers. The labor relations specialist, 
housed in Organization D, a mile away, also attended the 
meetings. l 

Several changes took place at B between 1972 and 1976. As 
shown in Table 1, none of the union-management relations 
indices showed an improvement, and the grievance ratio 
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worsened considerably. The facility head changed twice, as did 
the union president. The operation of the joint meetings was 
contractually changed in both the 1973 and 1975 contract 
negotiations. In 1973, the monthly meeting was changed to a 
quarterly meeting of four middle-level managers and four 
union members below the vice president level. Its minutes were 
referred for action to a meeting of the facility head, the labor 
relations specialist, the union president, and the vice president. 
Both sides agreed that the change was made to get the meeting 
closer to the employees. The union also wanted quarterly 
meetings because there was too much repetition in the monthly 
meeting. Union respondents, frustrated with the new operation 
due to a lack of relevant results from the lower level meeting, 
attempted to drop the formal scheduled meeting from the labor 
agreement. Management agreed that those meetings had not 
worked well and proposed that supervisors and union stewards 
meet to get the joint meeting even closer to the employees. This 
meeting would then be followed by a meeting of the facility 
head with the union president and vice president to discuss the 
results. A further rationale of management was to provide a. 
forum wherein the union president and facility head could 
meet on grounds other than hostility. 

In 1976, the meetings functioned with each side appointing a 
spokesperson. Both sides would then exchange agendas, meet, 
discuss the items and take minutes, and then refer the minutes 
to the upper-level meeting for action or information. Union 
respondents felt that little was accomplished in the lower-level 
meetings. A-major problem was that nobody at the meetings 
had authority to resolve issues or possessed the correct 
information to exchange. Therefore, 95% of the agenda items 
were. passed on to the top level meetings. Because of the formal 
structure of both joint meetings, very few items discussed 
concerned labor relations. In summary, the B joint meetings 
were used for a low amount of information exchange and 
problem solving, making them less effective than they were in 
1972 and ranked last in effectiveness in 1976. 

Overall, top-level committee effectiveness in these six faci- 
lities declined from 1972 to 1976. The only facility whose top- 
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level committee increased in effectiveness was at A. The major 
reason for the overall decline in effectiveness appears related to 
the deterioration in labor relations in Facilities B, D and F, the 
discontinuation of the special joint committee at E, and the 
cessation of top-line management attendance at the C meeting. 
If committees at all levels are included, then effectiveness 
would also have risen at facility E. 


NOTES 


1. Driscoll (1976) found a positive relationship between the number of grievances 
and joint committee problem solving. However, the number of grievances does not 
control for facility size, while the grievance ratio does. 

2. Several of the joint committees in this study were referred to by the participants 
as “joint union-management meetings.” In all cases, these joint meetings functioned 
similarly to a joint committee, and the two terms are therefore used interchangeably. 

3. In 1972, 3 of the 10 correlation coefficients among the organizational and 
bargaining unit variables were significant at the .10 level with none above .90. In 1976, 
1 out of 10 was significant and was above .90. The 1972 committee correlations showed 
2 of 15 coefficients significant and none above .90. In 1976, with the addition of the 
variable, percentage union officers to total union members, 3 of 21 coefficients were 
significant, with | above .90. In 1972, 3 of 21 coefficients among the labor relations 
variables were significant, with 2 above .90. The low multicollinearity among the three 
groups is shown by the fact that of the 107 coefficients between the groups in 1972, 17 
were significant and only 3 were above .90, In 1976, 17 of 119 coefficients were significant 
and 7 were above .90. 

4. Part of the reason for changes in the correlation of the percentage of blacks in 
the bargaining unit with committee effectiveness may also be related to the nature of 
public sector labor relations, where often not all employees belong to the exclusive 
bargaining agent. Martin and Smith (1980), in a public sector study examining the 
perceptions of a joint committee by union members and nonmembers within the same 
bargaining unit, concluded that the operation and impact of joint committees and 
other joint union-management ventures may be quite different in the public sector 
situation because not all bargaining unit employees are union members. In all the 
organizations in the current study, the proportion of blacks who were union members 
varied from their proportion in the bargaining unit—in some cases, considerably, In 
neither year were significant correlations found between committee effectiveness and 
the proportion of black members in the union. Thus, the relationship between 
committee effectiveness and the proportion of blacks in the bargaining unit may be 
more complicated in these six public sector facilities than if they were in the private 
sector. 

5. Ponak and Fraser (1979) found no difference between the preferences of public 
and private sector Canadian union activists. However, Anderson (1979) points out 
that because Canadian public employees have had full collective bargaining rights 
since the 1940s, with much formal negotiation existing prior to that time, publicsector 
relations may differ greatly between the United States and Canada. 
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Kees 


Despite increasing public concern and dissatisfaction with the efficiency of govern- 
ment bureaucracies, there are few existing means by which the public can hold agencies 
accountable for achieving greater efficiency. The accountability process can be viewed 
in terms of a simple feedback model: setting of standards, comparison of activities 
against those standards, and imposition of sanctions if the activities fall below stan- 
dards. In carrying out each of these steps, the citizen as “consumer” of governmental 
efficiency can either act directly or rely on surrogates. Suggestions for impraving 
accountability mechanisms focused on efficiency are evaluated in terms of the model. 
Trials of many approaches, such as oversight committees and voucher plans in 
education, have often had disappointing results because their design failed to separate 
the “standard-setting and monitoring” role from the “sanction-imposition” role. A 
lack of consumer information is the single greatest drawback in most proposed 
accountability systems, and self-conscious government promotion of informational 
sources (through such means as direct subsidies of nonprofit efficiency monitors) is 
necessary. Future attempts to improve accountability mechanisms for efficiency 
should emphasize a combination of surrogate monitoring and direct sanctions. 


HOLDING AGENCIES 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR EFFICIENCY 
Learning from Past Failures 


JAMES E SWISS 
North Carolina State University 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND EFFICIENCY: 
THE PROBLEM 


Can public organizations be held accountable for their 
efficiency? This question taps two of the central concerns of 
contemporary public management: organizational efficiency 
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and administrative accountability. This article argues that the 
answer to the question is currently no and that most of the 
efforts to make organizations publicly accountable for their 
efficiency have failed because they did not differentiate 
between efficiency and effectiveness and between different 
stages of accountability. Future accountability mechanisms 
must be focused more narrowly in order to encourage organi- 
zational efficiency. 


BACKGROUND: THE DEMAND FOR EFFICIENCY 


The public’s insistent, sometimes angry demand for greater 
government efficiency is one of the most powerful forces now 
acting on the political system. The perception of inefficiency is 
widespread: The percentage of the public that believes that 
government “wastes a lot” of their money has almost doubled 
(to 78 percent) in the past 20 years (Clymer, 1978). Moreover, 
Proposition 13 in California and balanced-budget-amend- 
ment movements across the country attest to the intensity of 
public dissatisfaction with current governmental service de- 
livery. When these facts are combined with polls showing 
almost no public support for curtailing current service levels 
(Ladd, 1978; Newsweek, 1980), it seems clear that the demand. 
is for greater efficiency—the same (or better) services for less 
(tax) money. 

For the purposes of this article, efficiency can be contrasted 
to the overlapping but nonetheless distinguishable character- 
istic of effectiveness. Effectiveness relates to policy outputs, to 
what government does. On the other hand, efficiency is a 
process concern, with the focus on how the desired results are 
brought about. Efficiency assumes the policy output, it then 
goes on to measure whether the output, the desired result, is 
produced with the smallest necessary expenditure of funds.! 
Sometimes termed “productivity,” efficiency by whatever 
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name is intrinsically linked to implementation, to a process 
orientation. 

Thus whether or not social security benefits are raised, or 
snow is cleared from the streets, or sufficient national defense 
is provided are all questions related to policy outputs. On the 
other hand, whether or not the Social Security Administration 
has twice as many employees as it needs, or whether the snow 
agency uses trucks that are far more expensive than needed for 
snow removal, or whether the Defense Department buys 
unneeded weapon systems are all process-oriented (that is, 
efficviency-oriented) concerns. 

Effectiveness is generally the first priority in government 
administration, but efficiency is important, too, because it is 
crucial in allowing organizations either to cut costs or to 
increase outputs, and thus to increase citizen satisfaction. 
However, political scientists have historically disdained in- 
terest in efficiency. The general attitude has seemed to be that it 
mattered little, for example, if the farm subsidy checks were 
sent out more cheaply, saving $1 million, if the subsidy pro- 
gram itself (the policy output) was a waste of $100 million. 
Lately, however, this lack of interest in efficiency has changed. 

One reason for the change is a renewed realization that the 
sums involved are indeed substantial: As the late Senator 
Everett Dirksen has been quoted, “A billion dollars here, a 
billion dollars there—pretty soon it adds up to real money” 
(Haider, 1979: 259). But the main reason for the renewed 
interest in efficiency is the realization that efficiency has an 
importance to the electorate in signifying regime competence 
and legitimacy that outweighs the monetary aspects. A govern- 
ment that is widely viewed as both wasteful and heedlees of 
widespread, intense demands for eliminating waste is likely to 
lose much of the public trust and respect necessary for future 
government program initiatives.2 Thus efficiency is not a 
conservative issue; the need for maintaining public confidence 
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in government’s competence makes efficiency an important 
concern to those who view government as a positive tool for 
social action. 

To what extent can the political system, and in particular the 
federal political system (the level at which the public perceives 
the greatest waste; U.S. News and World Report, 1978) be held 
accountable by the public for responding to this demand for 
efficiency? 


THE THREE STEPS IN ACCOUNTABILITY 


Accountability is “the aspect of a relationship in which one 
person (or organization) is subject to the authority of another 
in such a way that redress may be exacted in case of a default” 
(Reagan, 1975: 182).3 

Because the concept of “default” necessarily involves an 
original, agreed-upon standard that. has not been reached, 
accountability requires a feedback mechanism with sanctions. 
As such, it would necessarily have three components: (1) the 
setting of an initial standard; (2) the monitoring of govern- 
mental actors or activities against that standard; and (3) the 
application of sanctions if the actors fall short of achieving the 
standards. This simple feedback model, a requisite for ac- 
countability, will be used to structure the discussion of current 
and proposed accountability mechanisms for efficiency. 

The concern of this article is with democratic account- 
ability: the ability of a citizen, alone or in concert with other 
citizens, to hold public officials and / or organizations account- 
able for their actions. Obviously, accountability lies at the 
heart of the democratic process; it provides the levers by which 
the public can affect the behavior of the governmental system. 
Accountability mechanisms (which include the crosschecking 
of such independent power centers as the judicial system and 
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the ultimate sanction of open elections) are the primary means 
for ensuring that governmental institutions are responsive to 
political demands. l T 

“Ensure” is the key word here. Public officials can be 
responsive without being accountable. Thus if the personal 
ideology of political actors causes them to respond to a public 
from which they are actually independent, the political actors 
are “responsive” without being “accountable.” It has been 
argued that democratic norms and professional norms both 
often produce this type of responsiveness. Nonetheless, this is 
fragile ground upon which to base all expectations of demo- 
cratic responsiveness.4 Only working accountability mech- 
anisms can ensure responsiveness if internalized norms fail. 

Yet when public demand shifts to process concerns such as 
efficiency, existing mechanisms have little utility for holding, 
actors accountable. The key to solving this problem lies in the 
distinction between direct and indirect approaches. 


DIRECT VERSUS INDIRECT l 
ACCOUNTABILITY MECHANISMS 


At each stage of the accountability process—the setting of 
standards, the monitoring of achievement in light of those 
standards, and the exacting of redress if achievement falls 
short—the citizen as service consumer has two choices (each 
representing ends of a continuum): doing it himself or herself 
(a “direct” system), or using surrogates. 

In a “direct” approach to standard setting and monitoring, 
the citizen directly judges the output in terms of standards 
personally held and understood. The citizen is forced to use 
“surrogate” standard setting and monitoring for processes that 
are too distant, indirect, or complicated to be evaluated 
directly. In such cases, trusted “experts” (media, citizen 
groups, interest groups) set the standards, monitor, and 
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announce their judgments, which the citizen then adopts as his 
or her own. 

Similarly, in direct sanction imposition, the dissatisfied 
consumer of a service sanctions the actors directly—most - 
often by voting against them, but also by depriving them of 
anything else they want: vouchers, money, or the like. Under 
“surrogate” approaches, the citizen must rely on others, such 
as directly accessible political actors, to sanction the offending 
organization. l 


DIRECT APPROACHES TO STANDARD 
SETTING AND MONITORING 


This section argues two conclusions. First, direct approaches 
to standard setting and monitoring for efficiency are un- 
promising. Second, in part because existing accountability 
mechanisms rely heavily on direct standard setting and 
monitoring, they are not very useful for efficiency. (However, 
the direct approach of the existing systems is often adequate 
for their primary focus—policy outputs.) 

The key to building future accountability mechanisms that 
will help produce organizational efficiency is learning from 
past failures in this attempt. One failure is relying on direct 
approaches to standard setting and monitoring. Many existing 
accountability mechanisms (such as elections and crosscheck- 
ing organizations such as the courts) are based in part on direct 
monitoring, but these mechanisms are designed primarily for 
policy outputs (effectiveness), and, however useful they are 
for such outputs, they are much less useful for efficiency. There 
are two reasons that it is easier to set standards and monitor 
for policy outputs than for efficiency. 

First, the principle actors involved in policy outputs are 
both fewer and more visible than those involved in efficiency 
processes. This can be illustrated on the national level, where 
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Congress, the president, and the courts are often major actors 
in producing policy outputs. These actors are relatively few in 
number, they are highly visible, and they often take one-shot 
actions. By contrast, they play far smaller roles in imple- 
mentation, which in large part is carried out by a bureaucracy 
that is hidden from the media and the public by both its size 
(numbering in the millions) and the arcaneness of its activities. 
Moreover, the implementation process is often diffuse, with 
activities spread out all over the country and over many years. 

Second, policy outputs may have direct (and thus directly 
monitorable) effects, as efficiency does not. Those who are 
directly affected by a policy—-whether the social security 
checks are delivered, or the crop support prices are high 
enough, or inflation is low enough—find it relatively easy 
to monitor output.5 But even these directly affected groups 
rarely know if the services were delivered as cheaply as they 
could be.6 Some other major differences in accountability 
mechanisms for effectiveness and efficiency are summarized in 
Table 1. 

Thus accountability systems that assume direct standard 
setting and monitoring for efficiency are doomed to failure. 
Existing accountability mechanisms have little utility for 
efficiency because they are focused on policy outputs, which 
can be monitored directly. Existing systems have the ad- 
ditional advantage of built-in incentives for surrogate mon- 
itoring, particularly from affected interest groups; such incen- 
tives are missing for efficiency. 


SHORTCUTTING THE DIFFICULTIES 
IN INFORMATION PROCESSING: 
BUDGET CAPS 


Given the difficulty of setting standards and monitoring, 
various groups have advocated a shortcut to increasing 
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TABLE 1 
Differences Between Accountability Mechanisms for Effectiveness 
(Policy Outputs) and for Efficiency 


EFFECTIVENESS EFFICIENCY 
E (1.E., POLICY OUIPUT) (I.E., PROCESSES) 
level of expertise needed low to high , generally high 
to set new standards 
monitoring frequency can be infrequent ‘frequent (sanetimes 
necessary constant) 
level of detail necessary medium high 
to monitor 
number of organized thousands virtually none 
interests to aid in 
monitoring 
political rewards for high low 
standard setting and 
monitoring 





efficiency: setting organizational budget ceilings lower than 
current agency expenditure levels. The idea behind such 
budget caps is that they alleviate the difficulties of standard 
setting and monitoring by having the agencies do most of it 
themselves. The argument is that agencies, faced with the 
inevitability of having less money, will become more efficient 
in order to get the most out of what they have. Public 
monitoring can then focus entirely on the policy output stage: 
Given the fact that the sanitation agency, for example, cannot 
now be overspending by much, the only question remaining is 
whether the garbage is picked up. 

Although such an alternative, with its “natural, internal 
incentives for efficiency” sounds alluring, it has been tried and 
it has failed. The hidden assumption in such an approach is 
that the agency’s goals are the same as the public’s, and thus the 
agency will find ways, with its lesser funds, to continue the 
service level that the public wishes. The fallacy of such as- 
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sumptions is illustrated by the substantial literature on organi- 
zational goal displacement and hidden agendas (notably 
including Blau, 1963; Crozier, 1964). 

In fact, the budget cap approach is an abdication of 
responsibility for all activities that are more difficult to monitor 
than garbage collection. The experience of the Defense 
Department under Eisenhower, when funds were allocated 
under a budget cap, is instructive. In that case, the services 
looked after their internal goals—prestige through shiny 
equipment—rather than public goals. They cut less noticeable 
but more important outputs in order to finance their prestige 
outputs, The result was an emphasis on bombers when missiles 
were needed; an emphasis on new tanks when ammunition was 
needed; production of planes ill suited for interservice mis- 
sions, and so on (Enthoven and Smith, 1971: 10-30). Instead of 
maintaining existing effectiveness while improving efficiency, 
budget caps have caused a loss of both effectiveness and 
efficiency. 


DEVELOPING IMPROVED ACCOUNTABILITY 
MECHANISMS FOR EFFICIENCY 


Given that accountability systems for efficiency are not cur- 
rently in place, on what basis should such systems be con- 
structed? Because of all the difficulties of directly perceiving ef- 
ficiency that have been discussed, surrogates for standard set- 
ting and monitoring are necessary. The first part of this section 
will argue that the tecnical capability for standard setting 
exists, but that the existing monitors, even if expanded, are 
clearly inadequate. The second part of this section will then 
examine options for sanctioning. 


SURROGATE STANDARD SETTING 


Because no shortcuts such as highly visible actors, simple 
outputs, or directly perceived outputs are available to alleviate 
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the high information costs involved in evaluating efficiency, 
the voter is forced to rely on others who are more expert to set 
` efficiency standards and to monitor achievement of them. The 
progress in the area of surrogate standard setting has been very 
impressive over the last decade. Heretofore the main obstacle 
to standards has been that it was impossible for most citizens 
to say what was a “good” cost for delivering mail, mailing 
social security checks, picking up garbage, or whatever. 

The key to goal setting has been to compare similar services, 
so that “efficient” becomes a meaningful, empirically derived 
term. Because the large number of U.S. cities allows compar- 
isons to be made, the greatest progress has been in comparing 
urban services, and the cost of garbage collection or fire 
protection is now more clearly understood in terms of national 
standards,’ although these standards are not yet widely 
known. 

For large federal bureaucracies, which have few counter- 
parts to serve as yardsticks, the comparison must necessarily 
be more difficult. But here, past performances of the same 
organization provide a comparative measure that allows 
observers to gauge slippage or improvement. Thus the Joint 
Financial Management Improvement Program for a decade 
tracked the productivity trends of over 200 federal agencies, 
representing almost two-thirds of the federal work force.’ 


SURROGATE MONITORING 


While there are surrogates for monitoring in place, they are 
not as well developed as those for standard setting, and 
nonincremental steps must be taken to create new ones. Where 
are the current monitoring surrogates? There are at least four 
potential ones—legislative committees, bureaucratic govern- 
ment organizations, the media, and citizen groups. 

Legislative committees, particularly in Congress, have lately 
been emphasizing their renewed interest in “oversight” (Cohen, 
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1979a). But legislative committees are simply not well suit- 
ed for standard setting and monitoring in the area of ef- 
ficiency. These tasks involve high levels of expertise and 
continuous, intensive monitoring. Committees—small, policy- 
oriented, and one-shot by nature—are ill suited for such 
duties; thus it is unsurprising that their record in this area is 
unimposing at best (Cohen, 1979b; Ogul, 1977; Pierce and 
Hagstrom, 1979). Such roles are better left to more bureau- 
catic organizations. One form of such organizations is postaudit 
agencies, such as independent state auditing agencies and the 
federal General Accounting Office (GAO). These, too, have 
flaws—the state offices are often politicized or take very 
narrow views of their roles, and GAO also sometimes takes too 
narrow a view, eschewing any conclusions about patterns of 
agency ineptness. But both have also done excellent work. The 
GAO, for example, has moved decisively away from its old 
bookkeeping function toward real monitoring of program 
efficiency and effectiveness (Singer, 1979). 

A second type of bureaucratic monitoring agency is the 
central budget office, such as the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) on the federal level. Although such agencies 
should not be discounted entirely, they are probably less 
promising efficiency monitors than postaudit agencies such as 
GAO. OMB is a useful example of the types of problems that 
these agencies encounter in monitoring efficiency. As a 
number of studies have noted, the management side of OMBis 
consistently eclipsed by the budget side (Berman, 1979: 113- 
115). One reason for this is that the budget side, with its policy 
(rather than management/efficiency) orientation, possesses 
the sanctions (money), and therefore power. Second, state 
legislatures and Congress have traditionally viewed the budget 
agencies as rivals for power and influence. Thus, on the 
national level, Congress has deliberately kept OMB under- 
staffed, with fewer than 700 employees to oversee the entire 
federal budget—-far too few to handle even the large, more 
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easily monitored policy outputs, much less to monitor effi- 
ciency as well. 

The third potential efficiency monitor, citizen groups and 
interest groups, have tended to be more programmatic (as its 
Common Cause) than efficiency-minded. But in combination 
with the media—always better suited to publicizing the 
findings in complex fields than to make them—they have an 
important role to play. 


SURROGATE SANCTIONING 


If progress has been made in standard setting and monitor- 
ing through the use of surrogates, the greatest difficulty with 
accountability mechanisms for efficiency is that sanctions are 
currently almost impossible to impose directly, and surrogates 
have little reason to wish to impose them. Some bodies that are 
useful in surrogate monitoring and standard setting—the 
media, independent auditing agencies, citizen groups—are 
unlikely candidates for the sanctioning role because they lack 
direct control over rewards and punishments. The most likely 
actors to assume the role of surrogate sanctioners are those 
that control the purse strings: the legislative committees. Steps 
have been made in this direction, particularly with sunset 
programs, but with very little success. 

There are two approaches to using legislative committees to 
oversee efficiency, each with nearly insurmountable problems. 
One approach (adopted by a number of states) is to use 
“super” committees with jurisdiction over the entire executive 
branch. The difficulty is that such committees lack the 
specialization and expertise that allow detection and cor- 
rection of any but the most blatant inefficiencies. Because they 
lack the ability to specialize, such committees are often at a 
disadvantage vis-a-vis the executive branch, with its control of 
information. 


The second approach attempts to surmount this difficulty 
by having those committees with expertise—the authorization 
and budgetary subcommittees most directly. connected to the 
bureaucracy—perform the oversight function. But, although 
such committees possess the ability to interpret technical 
information and (through the budget) to apply sanctions, they 
are understandably reluctant to do so (Pierce and Hagstrom, 
1979). ; l 

As part of the “iron triangle,” such committees are closely 
tied to the interests they are supposed to be supervising—the 
agencies and their interest groups (Lowi, 1979; McConnell, 
1966). For example, the agriculture committees have little 
inclination to call the attention of a wider public to the 
inefficiencies of “their” bureaucracy, for fear of undermining 
public support for that bureaucracy. They are even less likely 
to cut the budget, because this would usually mean budget cuts 
in the committees’ own districts. l 


THE REMAINING APPROACH: DIRECT SANCTIONS 


Thus the most likely surrogates for sanction imposition— 
legislative committees—are unable to play the role. By a 
process of elimination, the remaining approach to imposing 
sanctions on inefficient bureaucracies must be one of direct 
citizen involvement. (The four types of approaches discussed 
here, and their application to policy outputs and to efficiency 
concerns, are summarized in Table 2A and 2B. All four types of 
approaches are usable in dealing with effectiveness [policy 
output] concerns,’ but, as the table notes, the prognosis for 
three of the four approaches for efficiency is not very 
favorable.) Direct citizen involvement can include such “public 
choice” solutions as competing bureaucracies (advocated by 
Niskanen, 1971) as well as other quasi-market approaches, 
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such as health maintenance organizations (HMOs; Demko- 
vich, 1979; Havighurst, 1970) and voucher systems in edu- 
cation. RES 

But why have such direct-sanctioning approaches not shown 


greater success in the limited experiments that have been 
attempted? The problem has been suggested by the preceding 
discussions: There has been a failure to separate standard- 
setting and monitoring roles from sanction-imposition roles. 
This is most easily seen in an area where both output and 
efficiency must be monitored, the educational system. An 
idealized educational voucher plan gives all parents one 
voucher per school-age child, good for the amount currently 
spent on education per capita. The parent is free to spend the 
voucher at any school, public or private. In theory, account- 
ability is ensured—all schools must now be more responsive in 
delivering the services desired, at the efficiency level desired, or 
the parents will impose sanctions by choosing a different 
school. In experiments!° with such plans, however, results have 
been disappointing, as parents have shown overwhelming 
inertia, leaving their children at their original schools (Cohen 
and Farrar, 1979). The likely difficulty is information proces- 
sing—most parents are incapable of standard setting and 
monitoring for all potential schools in their area, and thus 
make little use of their newly acquired direct-sanctioning 
power. 

Most voucher-based accountability plans in the past have 
assumed that because choice was direct (between schools, for 
example, or between health plans), information processing (Is 
this a good school? an effective health plan?) could be direct as 
well. This is untrue, for all the reasons discussed earlier about 
the difficulty of perceiving the quality of either processes or 
intangible outputs. But if surrogates set standards, monitor 
output, and widely publicize their results, then direct sanctions 
(which may simply involve leaving one agency for another) 
become possible. 

What is true for education or medical care is true for many 
governmental services; and the surrogate-based aid necessary 
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for evaluating their outputs is similar to the aid necessary in 
evaluating all forms of efficiency performance. In medical care, 
the health maintenance organizations have been moderately 
successful (Demkovich, 1979); in education, vouchers have 
been little tried; in urban services, competing garbage com- 
panies and even private fire departments are showing some 
success. What is holding back many of these attempts to 
increase efficiency and effectiveness by direct imposition of ` 
sanctions is the lack of the necessary complement: sufficient 
information on which to act. Such information is even more 
necessary as the service delivered becomes more complex or 
intangible, as are many federal services. The information must 
come from experts with the time and knowledge to set 
standards and monitor—in other words, from surrogate 
bodies. Yet existing bodies such as GAO, “think tanks,” and 
citizen groups simply cannot provide the level and volume of 
information necessary for direct-sanction systems.!! A new 
type of efficiency monitor must be developed. 

The preceding discussion has suggested a number of desir- 
able attributes for the new surrogate monitors. Most im- 
portant, they should minimize the consumers’ costs in securing 
information. This probably precludes separate monitors for 
each type of service; consumers would incur extremely high 
costs in seeking out and locating a separate monitor for every 
service they wish to evaluate. !? Thus the monitors should cover 
a number of service areas, be highly visible, and aggressively 
publicize their findings. Moreover, the monitors should be 
attuned to local concerns and needs. 

Possible prototypes for such new monitoring bodies are the- 
institutes that monitored and aided urban administration in 
the first two decades of this century. These institutes, modeled 
on New York’s Bureau of Municipal Research, sprang up in a 
large number of cities, including Chicago, Milwaukee, Phil- 
adelphia, and Cincinnati, as well as in New York. Although 


. such institutes have sometimes been characterized as simply 


conservative tools of the middle class, more interested in 
economy than in efficient and innovative program develop- 
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ment, such characterizations are unfair. A recent study 
(Schiesl, 1977: ch. 6) indicates that many were sensitive to the 
problems of the poor and had a strong sense of government’s 
social mission. Thus, for example, the Milwaukee institute 
worked closely with, and was supported by, a socialist city 
administration (Schiesl, 1977: 124-125). 

Of course, today’s institutes would have a much more 
difficult task: Both the programs to be monitored and our own 
concepts of efficiency and effectiveness are far more sophis- 
ticated today than they were sixty years ago. The federal 
government would have to encourage such organizations, 
certainly, through substantial tax incentives and probably 
through direct subsidies. The best situation would have several 
competing or overlapping monitors covering a single area, thus 
assuring diversity. Monitoring service delivery at all levels of 
government, they would publicize their findings and thus 
provide information that consumers could use when faced with 
choices, for instance, among several available HMOs in the 
health field, or several schools on which to “spend” vouchers, 
or several competing bureaucracies in areas such as public 
housing.!3 With the information publicized by such surrogate 
standard setters and monitors, consumers could make deci- 
sions on the basis of meaningful information, and the direct- 
sanction approach would have sufficient grounding to really 
work. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Designers of service delivery systems must begin their 
analysis in the realization that existing accountability mech- 
anisms are of little use for efficiency because of the 
substantial differences between monitoring efficiency and 
monitoring effectiveness. Future efforts must be based on two 
premises: (1) standard setting and monitoring for efficiency 
must be done by surrogates, because direct approaches are 
usually fruitless; (2) sanctioning for efficiency is best done 
directly, because surrogate approaches have failed consistently. 
These conclusions require nonincremental moves: the creation of 
direct-sanction systems for many types of service delivery and 
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the financing of a large network of efficiency monitors to pro- 
vide the informational infrastructure necessary for the direct- 
sanctioning systems. 

Previous, nonincremental steps have failed to separate 
different stages in the accountability process. This analytic 
failure leads to either the use of surrogates for all stages (as with 
legislative “oversight” committees) or the use of direct measures 
for all stages (as with voucher plans unsupplemented by 
outside monitoring bodies). Either approach is destined to 
disappoint. 

Accountability involves the imposition of sanctions in case 
of default. Polls indicate that a majority of the public seems to. 
believe that there has been a great deal of defaulting in the case 
of governmental efficiency; but there have been few sanctions, 
and thus little accountability. Moving to a mixed system of 
surrogate monitoring and direct sanctioning will be a large step 
toward making governmental. bodies more accountable in 
meeting public demands for greater efficiency. 


NOTES 


L Or the most governmental output for a given amount of money. 

2. A 1973 study by Katz et al. (1973: 117-178) provides partial support for the 
commonsense belief that attitudes toward competence of a government will affect 
general system support. In that study the two attitudes were positively correlated, 
although causality is of course difficult to establish. 

3. This definition has been changed to encompass organizations. 

4. Ensuring efficiency is additionally important because these professional and 
role norms are countered by the large number of disincentives to efficiency from the 
point of view of the administrator. Such disincentives have been covered extensively in 
the public administration literature: funds saved by efficiency one year are often cut 
from the budget the next (“you obviously don’t need the money”) and, more 
perversely, may even be given to the most inefficient organizations, which have 
overrun their budgets. Similarly, across-the-board personnel and budget cuts cause 
little pain to inefficient organizations, which simply cut fat; they may cripple more 
efficient organizations, which must cut into muscle. Political rewards (news coverage, 
interest group approval) attend specific policy announcements, but efficiency improve- 
ments often go unnoticed by the public. Finally, the heads of many government 
organizations are often lawyers or professional politicians- with little interest or 
training in promoting efficiency. 

5. There is a large subgroup of policy outputs that have a particular type of direct 
(and thus directly monitorable) effect. These are symbolic outputs, which are 
sometimes acceptable as policy outputs, but never for efficiency. It is not that symbolic 
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outputs are substituted for the real desired output to fool the public (for that can 
happen with efficiency as well); rather, for many policy demands, symbolic outcomes 
are the desired outcomes. The public wishes réassurance on such issues as the power of 
the United States in foreign policy, for example, or the importance of morality, or 
fiscal integrity, or the work ethic. The public receives much of the desired benefits (that 
is, psychic reassurance) simply when the bill is passed or the speech is made, no matter 
what the bureaucracy does in response. This greatly eases the problem of directly 
determining whether the desired output has been delivered (see Edelman, 1964). 

6. This discussion of the greater ease of dealing with policy outputs is not meant to 
deny that policy outputs themselves have become far more complicated, and thus 
elusive, during the past few decades. Some such outputs, like efficiency, can only be 
measured and evaluated by experts. But there are fewer of these than there might at 
first seem, for the voter need not understand all the details to be “rational” and to hold 
actors accountable directly. For example, the voter does not have to understand all the 
options for controlling inflation to determine whether he or she is happy with the 
current inflation rate and to vote to punish the “ins” if not. Even if outside events have 
affected inflation, all future “ins” have been warned to better monitor and control such 
events. 

7. The Urban Institute and the National Commission (later, Center) on Produc- 
tivity are among the organizations that have done extensive work in this area. For 
example, see Urban Institute (1975). 

8. Although the JFMIP effort has been disbanded, similar studies under the aegis 
of the Office of Personnel Management and other federal agencies continue. An 
example of an annual summary report on federal productivity may be found in Office 
of Personnel Management (1980). 

9. Again, this is for the reasons developed in the earlier section and in Table 1. 
Direct monitoring for effectiveness (policy outputs) is often possible because the 
consumer’s information costs are much lower than in monitoring efficiency. Surrogate 
sanctioning for effectiveness is more feasible because the higher level of public interest, 
the large number of affected and involved interest groups, and the high visibility and 
small number of involved’ actors make it more possible for citizens to pressure 
surrogates to truly sanction. 

10. There has been only one true voucher experiment—Alum Rock, California. 
But there have been a number of “open enrollment” experiments that have had the 
same objective—greater parental choice—and the same result—parental inertia (for 
example, see Weber, 1977: 38). 

IL As discussed in the section on monitoring, governmental agencies such as 
GAO can be useful monitors and need to be further strengthened. However, 
independent monitoring organizations of the type proposed in this section are 
preferable to government-affiliated agencies because independent agencies can span 
all levels of government, because they can sidestep the “turf” problems of organ- 
izational jealousy that have afflicted even the noncontroversial GAO (and that are 
stronger yet for OMB, as discussed earlier) and because their independence ‘should 
allow them to represent a number of paradigmatic approaches and to make and 
publicize their findings without political consideration. Moreover, their independence 
would probably give them greater credibility with the general public than government- 
tied organizations would have. But if government-affiliated organizations are not 
capable of supplanting independent or quasi-independent monitors, they can and 
should be expanded as supplements. 
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12. Studies of regulation suggest an additional drawback to service-specific 
monitors: Regulators that oversee only one agency/service are more prone to be 
captured or coopted by the agencies they are monitoring. The power that affected 
groups can gain over single-service monitors is illustrated by the experience in the one 
true voucher experiment, Alum Rock. Although the original plan called for an agency 
to monitor and disseminate information, opposition from teachers and schools 
prevented it from functioning. (Cohen and Farrar, 1979). The fact that the voucher 
experiment was continued without such a body is again an indication of the fact that 
designers of direct sanction systems do not accord information the role it must play for 
such experiments to be successful. ; 

Independent monitoring agencies most represent a departure from existing 
practice when used for government programs such as these that have direct, local 
results. This category includes the vast majority of programs, whether federal, state, or 
local, including education, crime control, unemployment compensation, public 
housing, job retraining, health care, and so on. 

Monitoring agencies would be important and useful as well for that minority of 
programs, such as defense or cancer research, that do not have separable individual 
impacts (that is, the economists’ “public goods”). But here the implications are more 
incremental. Because these programs have lower public saliency and no local foci, the 
proposed efficiency monitors for these activities would more closely resemble such 
existing monitors as GAO: national in scope and highly dependent on surrogate 
sanctions. Nonetheless, independent monitors would be important for these types of 
services because such monitors would have attributes—emphasis on efficiency, 
independence, multiplicity—that are found no where else and that are essential 
to providing the type and volume of information necessary for accountability. 

“Private goods” anchor one end of a continuum: on the other end are goods that are 
“collective” or “public” from a national point of view. In between these two cate- 
gories are goods that (because of positive externalities or economies of scale) are 
perhaps most efficiently purchased not by individuals, but by groups of consumers, 
Such groups would include the neighborhood associations that have been proposed 
by a number of community power writers. The creation of new monitoring bodies 
would encourage the development of such groups of consumers by eliminating one 
of the major costs that such groups would ‘normally incur—the development of 
independent standard setting and monitoring expertise. 
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This article addresses the question of how federal grant administrators handle political 

pressures. The data originated in a study of two federal project grant programs—the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s Economic Development Administration and the 
U.S. Department of Housing and-Urban Development’s water and sewer program. 
The central finding is that the key to handling project pressures in grant programs 
lies in the careful handling of project turndowns through preapplication procedures 
and quick decisions. Policy tradeoffs involved in the use of preapplication procedures 
are explored. 


BUREAUCRATIC REACTIONS TO 
POLITICAL PRESSURES 

Can a Grant Agency “Manage” 

Its Political Environment? . 


J. THEODORE ANAGNOSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The conflicts between Presidents and Congress in the last two 
decades have stimulated considerable interest in the topic of 
executive-legislative relations (e.g., Sundquist, 1976), with most - 
attention focused on the nature of the casework process 
(Kravitz, 1972; Westen, 1973; Yacker, 1977) and congressional. 
inadequacies in fulfilling the oversight function (Ogul, 1976; 
Aberbach, 1977). The other side of this picture, however —the 
bureaucratic side of executive-legislative relations — has received 
little attention. Bureaucratic reactions to political pressures, 
defined here as requests or demands for an agency to approve 
measures it would otherwise decline, are the subject here. 
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Political pressures on federal agencies can originate in Congress, 
the White House, in the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), and at the political level of the agency’s department, 
although most pressure—and the central topic of this 
article — emanates from Congress: 

Federal grant agencies administering project grant programs 
are particularly susceptible to political pressures. In project 
grant programs, the authority to approve grant applications 
is usually vested in the agency, and legislation is frequently 
ambiguous or conflicting. At the same time, congressmen on 
the overseeing committees often represent districts particularly 
eligible for the programs. Applicant demand is typically high 
relative to the available funds. Outside interests— within 
government in both the executive and the legislative branches, 
and outside government, in the private sector—attempt to 
intervene in the decision-making process. Decisions must be 
made by the end of the fiscal year, or the program’s 
appropriation will often revert to the Treasury. The result is 
that the job of allocating funds and projects is performed under 
considerable pressure, both overt and self-perceived, as a result 
of the interactions between Congress and agencies concerning 
the status of individual grant applications. Constituents often 
ask their congressmen, for example, to check on applications, 
to ask informally for the "real" reasons an application was 
declined, or to place pressure upon the agency to approve an 
application. 

Many observers, particularly reformers, believe that political 
pressures permeate the grant approval process. Typical of this 
view are Green, Fallows, and Zwick, the authors of Who Runs 
Congress? They found that congressmen “can be instrumental” 
in obtaining “a host of federal projects and grants for their 
constituents”? (Green et al., 1972: 233-234). 

The myth is that congressmen are “instrumental” in this 
process. The myth is useful to congressmen, who claim that 
their casework activities are useful in obtaining federal projects 
for their constituents. In fact, they feel that they are expected 
to make such claims. As Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.) put it, 
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“I never know with complete assurance ... whether any effort 
made the difference or not. In any event, to be very candid 
about it, the effort has to be made because the public expects 
it” (Brademas, 1965: 146-147). Agency administrators can also 
use the myth in explaining why poor applications are sometimes 
approved. 

On the congressional side, it seems reasonable to assume that 
there is at least routine interest in federal project applications 
among all congressmen, and willingness to pressure agencies 
among at least some. Virtually the only systematic evidence 
on this comes from the survey of congressmen administered 
in 1967 by Beard and Horn (1975). They asked how 
congressmen “decided whether and how strongly they would 
intervene” with agencies. The results indicated that some 
members were willing to apply pressure in every case, but others 
were unwilling unless the agency had clearly committed some 
injustice. ! 

On the bureaucratic side, several studies indicate that political 
pressure does not substantially erode administrative impartiality 
(Self, 1973: 158-161), but the evidence is scanty (Mann, 1965: 
217, 296-297) and indirect (Gellhorn, 1966: 69-72; Simon et 
al., 1961: 528; Tacheron and Udall, 1970: 71). Most studies seem 
to have skirted the problem on their way to other destinations. 

The focus of this article is on the success of the federal 
Economic Development Administration in reducing political 
pressures and conflict through the speedy processing of grant 
applications. This agency is able to do this because (1) it is a 
relatively small, less bureaucratic agency; (2) it handles political 
pressures well; and (3) its legislation is complex, giving it 
relatively precise criteria for rejecting applications. In its water 
and sewer program, in contrast, The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (t) had extremely vague legislation 
affording it no specific criteria with which to reject applications; 
(2) adopted project processing procedures that increased 
political pressures instead of reducing them; and (3) operated 
_ within a much larger and more complex bureaucratic 
environment, reducing its ability to be politically responsive. 


A 
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The evidence in this article is from a study of political 
influence in the project distributions of federal grant programs. 
The agencies and programs are the public works program of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Economic Development 
Administration (EDA) and the basic water and sewer program 
of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). The data for the study consist of some 48 interviews 
conducted in 1974-1975 with 36 policy-making officials within 
the two agencies, plus staff members of the relevant 
congressional committees. Several of the officials have been 
reinterviewed since 1974-1975. All otherwise-unidentified quotes 
are from these interviews. In addition, congressional hearings 
and agency documents, both internal and external, were used. 

The two agencies face political environments that are quite 
different. EDA faces nonideological, constituency-oriented 
authorizing committees (House and Senate Public Works) 
whose voting patterns tend to be very partisan (Murphy, 1974). 
In contrast, HUD faces more ideological committees dominated 
by members interested in “making good public policy” (House 
and Senate banking, see Fenno, 1973). The programs fund 
similar kinds of projects, (e.g., water and sewer systems or 
industrial parks), but have somewhat different objectives. 
EDA’s objective is to aid economically depressed areas of the 
nation; the program continues presently. HUD’s water and 
sewer program was designed to construct water and sewer 
systems in all parts of the country and was the third largest 
of HUD’s community development project grants, after urban 
renewal and model cities. Both programs were established in 
1965, but Congress merged the HUD programs into the 
community development block grant in August 1974. 

What makes the agencies interesting are their differing 
responses to the typical grant agency problem —an excess of 
applications over available funds. EDA reduced its backlog of 
excess applications within two to three years, as indicated in 
Figure 1, to the position where applications each year roughly 
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Figure 1: Percentage of EDA Applications Approved, 1966-1973 


equaled the appropriation. This reduction occurred at the same 
time that Congress more than doubled the number of eligible 
counties. 

The administrators of HUD’s water and sewer program never 
reduced their initial backlog. They began with 4100 preliminary 
inquiries in fiscal year (FY) 1966— almost two and one-half 
times the number EDA had to contend with. At the end of 
1966, over 2500 of these still awaited a preliminary screening, 
and this number never fell below 850 in the history of the 
program. In fact, as Figure 2 indicates, the backlog worsened 
as time went on, with higher percentages of each year’s 
preliminary applications pending at the end of each subsequent 
fiscal year. ` 

What explains the difference? A cynic would say that a grant 
administrator would desire a backlog of applications in order 
to increase his political support (and consequently next year’s 
budget), but as we shall see, HUD’s backlog created a host of 
political problems that EDA avoided. l 
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Figure 2: Backlog, HUD Water and Sewer Program 
FINDINGS 


(1) The difference between the two agencies is due to their 
differing abilities to discourage potentially unsuccessful 
applicants. Both agencies attempted to avoid the further 
accumulation of project backlogs by decentralizing the 
administrations of their respective programs to the regional 
offices. The regional directors and project officers were to 
discourage all but the most viable applications through a 
“preapplication”’ project review. EDA’s preapplication 
procedure has been relatively successful, involving two quick 
decisions by its regional and local representatives. EDA’s local 
representative first decides whether to submit the project idea 
to his regional director. The regional director then decides 
whether to allow the applicant to complete a full (30-50 page) 
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application. These two decisions are critical. EDA officials 
estimate that upwards of 90% of the full applications accepted 
by the agency are eventually funded. Virtually the only projects 
declined after going through the preapplication process are 
those that unexpectedly turn out to be illegal, violating some 
clause of the legislation. In 1970 and 1971, for example, only 
6% and 3%, respectively, of the completed full applications 
were rejected by either the regions or Washington (U.S. 
Economic Development Administration, 1975). 

HUD too had a preapplication procedure, but it was much 
less successful. HUD gave potential applicants a “preliminary” 
application of two to four pages, with the crucial decision being 
the rating given the application through its point system. The 
rating either placed the applicant high enough so that the 
regional office invited the submission of a full application or 
resulted in eventual rejection. Although HUD had a more 
“professional” mode of project processing, the agency received 
so many preliminary applications that applicants sometimes 
waited months for a rating. By 1972 the problem was 
sufficiently bad that HUD rejected some 1400 applications that 
had been “sitting on the shelf’? (U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Appropriations, 1972: 982-983, 1029). 

Whether EDA’s system reduced the extent to which its 
decisions, as compared with HUD’s, were political as opposed 
to professional is unclear; my evidence is that the two agencies 
produced similar numbers of projects attributable to political 
decision-making if such decision-making is.defined as projects 
going to congressional districts over and above their need and 
eligibility (Anagnoson, 1980). 

The long waits for project ratings did not endear HUD to 
either applicants or congressmen seeking to expedite project 
processing, as one HUD administrator explained: 


The worst thing to do is to carry people on with no word. Both 
communities and congressmen hate being kept waiting. The 
worst thing to do is to have the community go through the 
process of applying and then find out there is no answer to their 
application. 
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The problem with HUD’s preapplication procedure was that 
it required the applicant to do some work on his application, 
to fill out the forms, and then did not give him an immediate 
answer. A HUD study of its own categorical grant programs 
found in 1972 that delays and long waits were a major problem 
for many HUD programs: “In most cases the applicant did not 
know and could not predict when a decision to fund would 
be made” (U.S. Department of HUD, 1972: 36-38).? The City 
Manager of Plainville, Connecticut, for example, called HUD’s 
water and. sewer procedures “almost farcical” in a Senate 
subcommittee survey: , 


The town applied first in the middle sixties when the program 
was new. It was one of the first applications in the state. Political 
pressure ... was exerted to move two towns ahead ... and the 
word was the appropriation was exhausted. .. . The town, 

however, went ahead at its own expense. A year later, out of 
the blue, a ... release in the local newspaper announced a 
wonderful sewer grant. ... No advance notice was given to the’ 
town. Of course, the town was no longer available for the grant 
as it had proceeded to build the sewer system. 


Thus, EDA and HUD differed substantially in their abilities 
to clean up their backlogs of applications. The EDA system 
was able to do so because it vests enormous discretionary power 
in the regional-director and state representative. The HUD 
system vested much less discretionary. power in the regions, but 
failed to clean up the backlogs because it was so 
time-consuming; it required too much research on HUD’s part 
to apply the point system used to rate preliminary applications. 

(2) A successfully operating preapplication procedure 
deflects congressional and executive branch pressures to the 
regional offices or Washington when the crucial decisions of 
_ acceptance or rejection have already been made in the 
preapplication stage. Thus, most congressional and executive 
branch pressure seeks to expedite the processing of projects the 
agency has already decided to fund. 

At the preapplication stage, before the applicant has filed 
a written communication with the agency, political pressures 
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are minimal. The most common form of inquiry is for a 
congressman or senator to forward a letter of the form, “What 
can the federal government do to get us a new sewer line?” or 
“How can X program help us?” The congressional staff are 
thus able to take credit for connecting the applicant with the 
agency. During the regional office or Washington stage of 
project processing the most common inquiry is for the applicant 
to ask the congressman to expedite the application. The 
emphasis in congressional inquiries at this stage is on the timing 
of the decision. The timing of the project announcement is 
much more controllable in Washington than in the regions, for 
once the project file arrives in Washington any detailed 
analytical work necessary has already been done, and 
Washington processing, always somewhat cursory, can be 
accelerated if desired. Since the project will almost always be 
funded anyway, expediting its processing at the request of an 
influential congressman makes little difference in whether the 
agency will fund it, but a lot of difference in when it will 
happen. EDA officials feel that any congressional inquiries 
received after the preapplication conference are a delight: 


(Well, what about a congressional inquiry about a project? 
Doesn’t that affect your decisions?] I love it. In EDA, the 
community works with the EDR and the regional office to 
develop a project. In 100% of the cases, the community files 
the application, then come the congressional inquiries. Then 
we want the congressman to get involved. The congressman 
usually says, after receiving a status report, “if there is anything 
I can do, please let me know.” That is, he manifests interest, 
gets his inquiry satisfactorily settled, identifies with the program 
and with a project that we want to do anyway. This is gravy, 
a bonus; whoever tags along between accepting the application 
and approval is a plus. And there is very little mail about 
projects not already in the system. 


Another EDA official voiced similar sentiments: 


On projects, 99% of the inquiries from Congress come after 
the project has been accepted by EDA, when there’s over a 90% 
chance of the project making it. The only ones turned down 
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are over legal problems or special circumstances, like relocation 
problems. The congressman gets involved when he gets a call 
from the applicant and then calls us... . Then he will be very 
positive, because we very rarely have to say no. 


The same is true of HUD; once the regional office had 
applied the project selection system, at least for the higher 
priority projects, congressional pressure was applied to projects 
that HUD had already decided to fund. 

On the other hand, there is a certain amount of ambiguity 
about even the most routine congressional request for 
information, especially when the request comes from a 
congressman important to the agency. Congressmen, on their 
part, purposely leave their requests ambiguous. Gellhorn (1966: 
70) noted that “unfortunately no standardized set of signals 
has been designed to identify cases about which a congressman 
cares deeply.” Arthur F. Sampson, administrator of the General 
Services Administration during the Nixon administration, said 
in the wake of the Watergate scandals that “members of 
Congress lately have hastened to tell him [Sampson] not to 
misconstrue previous requests” (Washington Post, 1975: A17). 

There are five aspects of this process that are interesting. First, 
the direction of political pressure is frequently the reverse of - 
what one might expect. Instead of the congressman pressuring 
the agencies, the agencies are often able to use the congressman 
to obtain signatures to nondiscrimination certificates and the 
like. 


Many of the problems with projects are not within the agency 
but within the community. So you get the congressman to help 
solve the problem, to get a form signed, or to get the 
information from the locals. Then you get him on your side. 
He will call you after approval and thank you for your efforts. 
He’s a friend forever. 


Second, when legislators ask about specific projects, the 
agencies report that almost always a constituent has. written 
the legislator first asking for help. Thus, the legislator is 
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inquiring on behalf of the constituent and reacting to the request 
of the constituent, not actively pushing and prodding the agency 

. on his own about a project he is fully knowledgeable about 
and committed to. 

Third, the agencies process many projects with little 
congressional “intervention.” This sort of peripheral 
involvement with project processing contrasts with the active 
congressional involvement in Army Corps of Engineers projects, 
where many years of active work by a legislator may be 
necessary before the project reaches the construction stage 
(Ferejohn, 1974: chap. 3). Of course, the major project selection 
decisions on Corps projects are made in Congress — not in the 
bureaucracy—and are thus directly manipulable through a 
legislator’s active intervention. Also, Corps projects are much 
bigger than the average project grant; even a small corps project 
may be worth one to five million dollars. There are generally 
30 to 50 new Corps projects funded each year, but there are 
literally thousands of project grant decisions made each year 
in the executive branch, involving amounts between $100,000 
and $1 million. Both EDA and HUD projects average $500,000 
to $750,000 each in federal funds. 

Fourth, Congressmen rarely inquire about project grants 
outside their districts. Occasionally a committee staff member 
will inquire about a project brought to his attention by a 
member of the committee. In contrast, in the Corps of 
Engineers project approval process, members of Congress from 
the same state or even other states will seek to obtain approval 
for projects (Ferejohn, 1974: chap. 3). 

Fifth, HUD had many political pressures and problems 
because of the backlog of unprocessed preliminary applications 
and the department’s large size. The political problems were 
indicated in a 1969 report prepared by the National Academy 
of the Public Administration. Comparing the various 
community development programs, the academy found that 
the result of the high demand for funds was a host of political 
problems. Because of “high demand and the scarcity of funds 

. some regional offices have attempted to reflect 
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congressional district considerations in their review of 
applications” (National Academy of Public Administration, 
1969: 56). A major reason for the political problems was that 
HUD officials were simply not as adept at answering 
congressional mail in the early years of the program. One 
Republican HUD administrator spoke of his experience upon 
taking office in 1969: 


When I first came to HUD in 1969, I published a memo on 
how to answer congressional correspondence. I said we were 
willing to take the heat and HUD had to take it, but we had 
to understand the relationship of .congressmen to their 
constituencies. I found people in HUD just didn’t know how 
to write back. 


A former EDA administrator working for HUD made the 
following comment: 


EDA responds much faster to congressional inquiries than 
HUD. EDA processed projects much faster. It took HUD 30 
to 60 days just to answer a [congressional] letter. [Why?] It was 
just sheer size in HUD’s case. 


(3) The key to regulating political pressures in grant programs 
is turning applicants and potential applicants down in a manner 
that does not leave the applicants sufficiently dissatisfied that 
they protest to their.political representatives. The most effective 
way to turn off a poor application is to show the applicant 
that some portion of his or her proposal—preferably an 
important part—violates the agency’s legislation. 

. The two agencies’ acts are quite different. EDA’s legislation 
is quite complex, with many legal requirements that projects 
must meet" There are long-term economic development 
requirements of job opportunities and improvements in services 
for the poor. There is a requirement that projects not relocate 
jobs from one area of the country to another. A requirement 
prohibits assistance where the project would compete with “an 
existing privately owned public utility.” Another section 
prohibits assistance to projects that increase the “excess 
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capacity” of an industry. All of these offer EDA’s local and 
regional representatives ample opportunities to exercise their 
discretion in discouraging ‘proposals that are poor in quality 
or that the regional director doesn’t like. 

HUD’s legislation, on the other hand, was extremely simple, 
taking only one paragraph of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 (Section 702). HUD water and sewer 
projects were to meet four criteria. Three of these were quite 
vague: (1) Projects were to “contribute to the health or living 
standards of ... the community”; (2) projects were to be 
“designed so that an adequate capacity will be available to serve 
the reasonably forseeable growth needs of the area”; (3) projects 
were to be “necessary to orderly community development.” 
Only the planning requirement was specific: After July 1, 1968, 
projects were to be funded only in communities with “a program 
for a unified or officially coordinated areawide water or sewer 
facilities system as part of the comprehensively planned 
development of the area.” Congress let HUD know how 
seriously the latter requirement was intended to be taken by 
moving the effective date forward five times, the last one in 
1973 after President Nixon had impounded the program’s 
appropriation, effectively ending it. The legislative differences 
are reflected in the marked difference in the ease with which 
the two agencies declined projects. EDA found it relatively easy 
to turn potential applicants down; one EDA administrator said 
that overall, “the agency handles turndowns well. Applicants 
are told specifically what part of the law they aren’t complying 
with.” Two others said that illegal projects were easy to decline. 


I will state this on the record. . . . There is a very clear 
understanding among congressmen and senators that projects 
involving a violation of civil rights and anti-piracy cannot be 
approved. .. . [But] you have to be truthful and state what-can 
and what cannot be done. : . . I know of no senator or 
congressman who insisted on approval of a project if it would 
involve ... a breach of existing statutes. 


It’s easy to fend off [the pressures] in the preapplication stage. 
There’s almost always something wrong with the project. 
Something illegal, not just something we don’t want to do. Then ` 
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the congressman can tell his constituents, “Well, I went there 
and they said we can’t do it.” 


HUD, in contrast, had trouble from the beginning of the 
program explaining to Congress why it was declining 
applications. The regional offices processed water and sewer 
applications according to a point system that used 16 categories 
of points from two to eighteen, with the total ranging from 
zero to 100. The categories ranged from need to planning 
capability, existence of public housing, and public health 
problems. A HUD official made the following comments: 


We [in Washington] felt that the system was on fairly firm 
grounds. The problem was that rejections were not firmly 
explained by the field staff. In fact some regional offices had 


not used the rating system at all, or there were no records that 
they did. ... There was a continual problem of how to explain 


why a community “didn’t rate high enough.” 


One reason the regions had trouble explaining why 
applications were rejected was that the point system was not 
published until 1970. Another was that the regional director 
originally had the discretion of adding 15 points to reflect the 
“federal interest” (this was reduced to five and then eliminated 
in 1971). On the other hand, after several years of backlogs, 
both congressmen and applicants were happy to receive any 
basis for acceptance or rejection. A HUD administrator: 


Congress liked the project selection system because [we] ... 
were then in a position to say you are or you are not approved. 
It drove them nuts when it [the project] sat around. The system 
could tell the client where he stands. It doesn’t do any good 
to say [over and over] that the department is processing the 
project: 


In sum, HUD began with an extremely broad and vague piece 
of legislation. Applicant demand was extremely high. With 
vague legislation and a flood of applications, HUD was never 
able to clean up the backlog. The project selection system itself 
offered an improvement over leaving project proposals on the 
shelf, but it could not solve the problem. EDA had the 
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advantage of specific and complex legislation and the political 
acumen to institute a preapplication process to control political 
pressures. HUD could not do this with a point system that took 
weeks or months to reach individual decisions, requiring that 
applicants complete an initial questionnaire and that HUD then 
evaluate it—a process sometimes taking weeks. 

(4) The nature of the congressional casework system also 
gives agencies freedom of action, for congressmen rarely 
pressure an agency in support of vague and _ ill-formed 
proposals. A strong and consensual political coalition at the 
local level in support of a project appears to be the best way 
to convince congressmen to pressure the agencies and agencies 
to act upon the project. 

By discouraging poor quality projects early, before the 
applicant has invested time and money in the development of 
a detailed application, EDA discourages project proposals at 
a point when they are vague and abstract, sometimes taking 
only the form of a set of ideas in the community leader’s mind. 
For a legislator it is much easier to be noncommittal on a 
proposal than it is to be extremely positive and pushy. Until 
a project is specifically formulated it is difficult for a legislator 
to ascertain the extent of the project’s support in the local 
community. There are several notable cases in which 
congressmen have found themselves in the midst of local . 
political squabbles because they have pushed public works 
projects on their own initiative without ascertaining the views 
of the community. 

In addition, the quality of a vague project proposal is unclear, 
and no legislator wants to be remembered in 20 years as the 
fellow who helped obtain federal funding for an empty 
industrial park. Two EDA administrators made the following 
remarks: f 


You say to a congressman on a lousy project: Do you realize, 
Mr. Congressman, that if we approve this project, we will create 
a 100 acre industrial park which will be empty for X years? 
Will the congressman want that project? Never! If we do the 
wrong thing in his area, he will be affected by it for years. It 
works every time. 
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The most important thing is to be honest with senators and 
congressmen. They don’t want to push something on which the 
local homework isn’t done. [Why?] Because it makes them look 
bad... . The most important thing is the community attitude 
and its effort; without that the project will fall through. 


The staff member who made the second statement said that 
even the chairmen of EDA’s committee had the same attitude. 
Speaking of one chairman’s caseworker, he said, “She said that 
EDA was to get [the community] going, get them to purchase 
the land for the industrial park.” 

For the agencies, too, there are risks in funding projects for 
which thge local groundwork has not been laid. Pressman and 
Wildavsky (1979) discussed EDA’s difficulties in implementing 
several large and complex projects in Oakland. These projects 
are notable in that they are atypical. They were approved by 
EDA’s Washington staff with virtually no local development 
of the project proposal. In fact, Washington staff members of 
EDA had gone to Oakland especially to develop the proposals, 
and their quick approval was motivated in part by the need 
to obligate all of EDA’s funds by the end of its first fiscal year. 
The primary effect of EDA’s difficulties in implementing the 
Oakland projects was to spur the agency toward the 
preapplication procedure. 


IMPLICATIONS: MANAGING THE 
POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
OF A GRANT AGENCY 


There are three decisions administrators can make to manage 
political pressures, with the actual choice dependent upon the 
technical characteristics of the program, as well as the desires 
of the administrator. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PREAPPLICATION PROCEDURE 


The rationalization for a preapplication procedure is twofold. 
First, the procedure benefits applicants, who receive quick and 
expert advice on their proposals before they have invested time, 
effort, and expense in the preparation of elaborate applications. 
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Second, an agency with a successful preapplication procedure 
reduces the “political momentum” behind projects. These two 
advantages, especially the first, were sufficiently compelling 
that the Nixon administration’s Federal Assistance Review 
(FAR), an interdepartmental report on the administration of 
grant programs, recommended the EDA procedures to other 
grant agencies. The chief disadvantage of this procedure is that 
Washington, depending upon the quality of its feedback from 
the regions, can have very little idea of what projects are being 
discouraged at the regional and local level. Washington’s ability 
to affect these decisions can thus be quite limited. It is no 
wonder that one of the Republican agency chiefs said that he 
began with about 58% of the agency’s projects going to 
Democratic congressional districts and two years later, in spite 
of his intentions, that figure was just 2% less. 

HUD followed a different strategy in its water and sewer 
program, allowing projects to accumulate and wait for funding. 
Other agencies do this also, sometimes more successfully. In 
the Department of Agriculture’s water and sewer program, for 
example, applications acceptable technically were simply listed 
by state in order of receipt. Then each year the department 
allocated the available funds by state using a formula, and 
funded the projects in order (U.S. EDA, 1970). The 
administrators of HUD’s urban renewal program followed a 
strategy of approving the outline of urban renewal projects and 
then funding their contents. piecemeal each year on a 
competitive basis. Long waits to obtain urban renewal projects 
were legendary (U.S. HUD, 1972). 

The problem with any strategy that entails long waits for 
applicants is that while any application is pending, the applicant 
can bring to bear any political pressure he or she can muster. 
It also entails disappointed applicants, people who have waited 
for a project application to be processed for weeks, months, 
or even years. In these situations, the pressure to move an 
application up on the funding list or, as HUD did, to fund 
projects with lower point scores than those rejected, can be 
irresistible. EDA’s preapplication process removes these 
temptations by funding virtually every project for which the 
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agency invites a full application. EDA officials are very leery 
of backlogs: 


Since there is no backlog, if you bring in the project, you fund 
it.... The horror of the assistant secretary is to get 100 projects 
with money to fund only 10. What do you say to the other 90? 
If the assistant secretary had 100 projects on his desk with 
money to do only 10, imagine the kind of letters! Imagine the 
disappointment! 


EDA’s system, however, cannot be used in every grant 
program. Research grant proposals generally cannot be 
evaluated in a matter of days, for panels of qualified scientists 
must evaluate them. Political pressure is more resistible where 
there are strong professional standards providing a basis for 
evaluating projects, but these kinds of standards do not exist 
in the areas of economic and community development or in 
many federal social programs. How can administrators handle 
backlogs when a preapplication process is impossible? 


PUBLICIZING THE BASES 
FOR PROJECT DECISIONS 


A second decision is whether the actual reasons for project 
selection decisions are to be public. Agencies vary widely in 
this respect. Although neither EDA nor HUD made the actual 
bases for each project decision public, other agencies are much 
more open. The National Science Foundation and other federal 
research agencies give rejected applicants synopses or copies 
of their proposal evaluations. The Corps of Engineers makes 
its cost-benefit analyses public, and the congressional 
committees handling Corps projects file public reports on each 
project. While the Freedom of Information Act makes it more 
difficult now to select projects secretly, the continued existence 
of EDA’s preapplication process shows that it can still be done. 

The basic tradeoff here (e a difficult one. If the bases for 
project selection are public, the agency gives up some of the 
discretion it might otherwise use to introduce distributional 
considerations into the project selection process. It limits, in a 
sense, its political flexibility. On the other hand, it also gains 
bargaining strength in dealing with rejected applicants, even 
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those with strong political sponsors, for it is difficult to change 
a public record. If, on the other hand, an agency makes its 
project selections in secret, it gains discretionary power and 
bureaucratic flexibility — the kinds of qualities that both EDA 
and HUD administrators valued highly. An agency making its 
project selections in secret must be able to defend them ` 
politically, however, which means either that the legislation must 
provide criteria that the agency can use as a basis for rejecting 
proposals, or the program area must have professional standards 
that rejected applicants accept. 


PUBLICIZING PROJECT SELECTIONS 


For most agencies, making the esis of SC GE selection ` 
process public is not an issue. They announce projects through 
the relevant congressional offices, and some publish lists of 

` accepted projects from time to time. A list of rejected project 
proposals is rarely published; but if a program involves long 
applicant waits, making the list of proposals public at some 
earlier stage of the selection process can be a useful strategy. 
For example, if a program processes project applications and 
then has a long waiting time before they are funded, publishing 
the list (with the date of receipt of the application determining 
the order in which projects are funded) is useful in relieving 
the kind of political pressure associated with project backlogs. 
This kind of strategy would have been useful to HUD in both 

_ the water and sewer and the urban renewal programs. 

A final point concerns the relationship between the long-run 
survival of an agency and the project-processing procedures 
it adopts. Both of these programs were the objects of Nixon 
administration impoundment and termination attempts. In 
1973, for example, the Nixon administration sought to 
dismantle EDA, moving public works and planning with HUD 
to the new Department of Community Development, moving 
the Indian programs to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior, and moving the balance to the 
Department of Economic Affairs. In the same year the 
administration proposed changing all of EDA to a formula 
grant, following the Health and Human Services model, with 
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administration decentralized to state departments of com- 
merce or economic development. The administration also 
attempted to impound EDA funds, although that effort was 
not implemented after protests from Congress and agency 
arguments that through the preapplication process it was 
“simply” ratifying local decisions. All of the efforts prior to 
1981 to terminate or restructure EDA were unsuccessful. 
Protests from both Democratic and Republican congressmen 
were sufficiently strong, not just to reauthorize EDA’s regular 
programs, but also to pass a $6 billion Public Works 
Employment Act in 1976, quadrupling EDA’s budget for two 
fiscal years. The Reagan administration proposed eliminating 
EDA entirely for 1981, but the agency has persisted to FY 1983. 
The ultimate outcome of that struggle is unclear. 

The outcome of the administration’s effort to terminate the 
HUD community development project grants was more 
successful. All of the HUD community development programs, 
including water and sewer projects, were impounded in 1973, 
and the administration was able to win sufficient support to 
pass the Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) in 
1974..The CDBG virtually eliminated HUD’s authority to 
approve projects, giving the agency only 60 days to reject 
proposals, and then only on limited grounds. In essence, the 
community development project grants were transformed into 
a block grant. There were protests and lengthy lawsuits, but 
the HUD programs — despite. their more varied nature, wider 
geographical distribution, and larger budgets—did not have 
sufficient political support to survive the Nixon administration’s 
onslaught. ` 

EDA was able to survive the Nixon administration’s attacks 
in large part, it seems, because of the political credits built up 
over a decade of basically satisfied applicants and congressmen. 
The HUD programs lost political support during that same time 
period because of the modes chosen for their 
implementation — not because the classical mode is inherently 
politically unfeasible, but because within the constraints of 
manpower and legislation, it produced dissatisfied applicants 
and congressmen. Their support would have served the 
community development project grants well in 1973 and 1974. 
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NOTES 


1. According to Beard and Horn, “Some expressed great hesitancy to intervene 
with executive agencies.” Others, as one put it, “jumped in with both feet” (Beard 
and Horn, 1975: 74-75). 

2. The factors that caused delay, according to the report, were (1) “unavailability 
of funds” and “shifting departmental budgetary policies”; (2) incomplete preapplication 
conferences or initial reviews; (3) applicants were “careless in preparing the application 
and did not correct deficiencies in a timely fashion”; (4) “reviews ... not coordinated 

. because no one person was ‘shepherding’ the application through the process”; 
(5) untendered contracts after project approval; (6) “many instances of substantial delay 
in technical review”; (7) deficiencies corrected before project-processing continued 
when delay needn’t have occurred; (8) “failure of technical reviewers to determine all 
deficiencies”; (9) different funding formulas in subprograms; and (10) duplicating 
technical reviews. i 

3. The legislation referred to here is the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended. 

4. See the example of the post office in Fall River in Rep. Joseph Martin’s 
autobiography, quoted by Ferejohn (1974: 84). 
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The Senior Executive Service (SES) was considered the cornerstone of the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978 by its framers, A longitudinal investigation of the SES, among 
employees in grade levels 13 and above in five federal agencies, reveals that after 
the first two years virtually none of the major objectives of the architects of the SES 
are perceived as having been met. The theoretical underpinnings of the SES are 
reviewed and provide a basis for the investigation, which indicates that a number 
of factors appear to be producing an increasingly stronger negative affect toward 
the program over time. The likely causes of this negative affect are discussed and 
an approach is offered for reversing the trend. 
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The Senior Executive Service (SES) was conceived by its 
architects as the centerpiece of the Civil Service Reform Act 
of 1978 (CSRA). The act in general, and its SES provisions 
in particular, sought to improve the quality of federal service 
by motivating high level public servants to pursue the “risks 
and rewards of competitive life” (Carter, 1978). While the act 
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encountered little congressional opposition, it was not without 
its detractors in academe and within the bureaucracy (Rosen, 
1978; Thayer, 1978). 

This study assesses the extent to which the SES has achieved 
some of the expectations of its designers during its first two 
years. The study, based on a logitudinal data collection effort, 
focuses on the perceptions of the SES by employees in grade 
levels 13 and above, including SES members, in five federal 
agencies. In the first portion of this article, we review the 
theoretical underpinnings of the SES. This review serves as the 
basis for our evaluation of the results of SES initiatives. After 
describing the research setting and methods by which we 
conducted the assessment, we present our findings. The fourth 
part of the article is devoted to a discussion of those findings. 
We conclude by assessing some of the implications of our 
results. 


THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS 
OF THE SES 


It requires only passing knowledge of CSRA to conclude that 
the SES provisions are complex (Buchanan, 1981) yet built upon 
.a small and relatively simple set of assumptions. Rather than 
describing the SES provisions of CSRA in detail, we review 
the underlying objectives of the legislation and, more 
importantly, the theoretical assumptions on which they were 
based. This approach focuses the investigation on the issue of 
whether the objectives of the act took hold and, if not, whether 
the failure might be a consequence of defects in the theoretical 
foundations of the SES or, more simply, the result of flaws 
in execution. 

Broadly speaking, the objectives of the Congress regarding 
the SES can be grouped into three analytically useful categories: 
improved management of executive positions and people, 
improved managerial accountability, and improved managerial 
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competence. To facilitate the discussion, we present the three 
categories and their various programmatic dimensions in Table 
1. Some of these underlying dimensions reflect aspects of SES 
provisions that will be evaluated in this article. Others, such 
as position control improvements, relate to SES program 
elements of a highly technical nature, which were beyond the 
scope of the current investigation. l 

In reviewing the elements of the SES that relate to the goal 
of improved management of executive positions, it seems clear 
that one objective was to devise a single executive level personnel 
system that would apply across the entire federal executive 
department structure. This objective was grounded in a view 
that management has a common core, the elements of which 
can be universally applied, or nearly so. The roots of such 
theory are embedded in classical theories of management, as 
well as in the very early development of the discipline of public 
administration (Fayol, 1930; Gulick and Urwick, 1937). 

Consistent with the objective of a single personnel system 
was the attempt to create, through the SES, a rank-in-person 
mobility system. This objective was intended to lead to a more 
rationalized — and thus more effective —use of executive level 
personnel across the executive branch.! Critical to the objectives 
of single executive level personnel and rank-in-person mobility 
career systems was the assumption that federal executives could . 
be motivated to function as management generalists. As Davis 
(1980) and Kaufman (1981) observed, however, the triumvirate 
of subgovernments — bureaucrats, congressional committees, 
and client interest groups—operate according to a much 
different personnel system: one that values stability, not 
mobility, and substantive or functional specialization, not the 
generalist perspective. 

In seeking to improve working relations between career and 
noncareer executives, the SES designers reasoned that less 
differentiation between the status of these two classes of 
executives (Heclo, 1977), and thereby less friction and greater 
trust, would further the policy making and implementing 
capacities of federal agencies. At the same time, however, CSRA 
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TABLE 1 


Senior Executive Service Program Elements 





IMPROVEN MANAGEMENT OF 
EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


IMPROVED MANAGERIAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


IMPROVED MANAGERIAL 
COMPETENCE 





More precise allocation of 
executive level position 
by Congress. 


Decentralized appointment 
process to provide more 
agency control over SES 
level appointees. 


Specific deliniation of 
career and non-career SES 
positions to provide more 
agency control in the 
appointment process. 


Generalist as opposed to 
program or functional 
specialist approach to SES 
career. 


Rank in-person mobility 
as opposed to rank-in- 
position career system. 


Greater flexibility in deal- 


ing with career/non-career 
SES members designed to im- 
prove relations between the 
two groups. 


Executive compensation 

and rewards system linked 
to objective based per- 
formance appraisal system. 


Increased flexibility in 
removing poor performers 
from SES ranks. 


Increased protections for 
whistle blowers and others 
against political abuses 
by and against SES 
members . 


Greater certainty 

about the SES selection 
process to facilitate 
early career planning. 


Mandated career develop- 
ment programs designed 
to prepare individuals 
for SES careers. 


Precertification of 
management competence, 


Sabbatical leave pro- 
grams to prevent burn 
out and to stimulate 

individual growth. 





created new distinctions between career and noncareer 
executives. For example, it prohibited noncareer SES members 
from benefiting from the extrinsic rewards system created by 
the SES bonus provision of CSRA. 

Another basic belief underlying the design of the SES — that 
government agencies could be managed more like private sector 
organizations (Carter, 1978)—led CSRA architects to 
incorporate program elements based on the theory that 
individual performance levels could be linked to pay (Lawler, 
1971; Vroom, 1964). In line with the single personnel system 
approach, they concluded that all federal managers, regardless 
of agency or professional orientation, would be motivated by 
bonuses. 
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In pursuit of the goal of improved managerial accountability, 
the designers of SES also sought to enhance the ability of top 
management to remove SES members who were poor 
performers. The removal of poorly performing career SES 
members by noncareer SES members could supposedly be 
accomplished without serious damage to the objective of 
improving the relationship between these two groups, or without 
new motivational incentives for fellow career SES. 

Underlying the attempts to improve performance at the 
individual level was an acceptance of a linkage theory between 
individual and organizational performance; that is, as individual 
performance increased (or decreased), organization 
performance would be positively (or negatively) affected. In 
the context of federal agency performance, this meant that the 
SES designers assumed that executives of the bureaucracy could ` 
leverage the bureaucracy through vertical-hierarchical means. 
As a means to facilitate this leverage, the CSRA formalized 
noncareer positions within the SES, made it easier to transfer 
SES members within an agency, and provided opportunities 
to move, career SES members into positions that traditionally 
had been occupied by political appointees. 

In summarizing the major theories underlying the design of 
SES, we believe that the following argument fairly characterizes 
the architects’ intentions. The SES was grounded in an 
assumption that federal programs would be most effectively 
managed by mobile generalist executives who could be assigned 
to any agency. Once assigned, agency performance would 
depend upon the motivation of appropriate individual 
performance. Because the management of the federal 
government was similar to management in the private sector, 
it would be possible to motivate federal managers by using the 
same kind of techniques that, it was assumed, had been 
successful in motivating private sector managers. The improved 
individual performance that resulted from increased motivation 
would also lead to better agency performance and, in turn, a 
more effective, efficient, and responsive federal government. 
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Finally, while the SES provisions of CSRA sought to meet 
the goals of improved control of management positions, 
improved managerial accountability and competence, and 
increased political control over the bureaucracy, it did not 
attempt to achieve these goals at the expense of merit system 
principles. The ultimate goal was an “executive system... 
guided by the public interest and free from improper political 
interference,” which would “insure accountability for honest, 
economical and efficient government” (U.S. Congress, 1978, 
PL 95-454). 





HYPOTHESES 


Since our research used a time-series design, a brief summary 
of major SES implementation developments is necessary to put 
our hypotheses into context. The provisions of the SES were 
congressionally mandated to take effect 180 days after 
enactment of CSRA. Between October of 1978 and July 13, 
1979 — the effective date of the SES provisions of the act —the 
focus of attention was on “selling” the SES to those who would 
fill the new positions by giving up their GS supergrade status. 
Our assessment of CSRA effectively did not commence until 
May 7, 1980. By that time, one of our research sites (NASA- 
Ames Research Center) had already completed a cycle of 
performance appraisal, nominated individuals for SES bonuses 
and presidential rank awards, and prepared to award bonuses 
in early June. 

NASA’s action on the bonuses had an unfortunate 
by-product, however. While the number of awards that were 
made, as well as their size, were in keeping with CSRA 
provisions, they caused an uproar on Capital Hill. Thus, in 
August 1980, the bonus provisions of SES were changed by 
the Congress. The number of bonuses that could be awarded 
was reduced from 50% to 25% of those eligible. The U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM), reacting to the mood in 
Congress, went a step further and reduced the new limit on 
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the percentage of eligible SES members who could be awarded 
bonuses to 20% and issued guidance on the monetary size of 
the bonuses. 

‘The issue of SES compensation was further clouded in 
October 1980, when the Congress failed to lift the ceiling on 
executive level salaries. In effect, this not only denied those 
whose salaries were already at the paycap a cost-of-living 
adjustment, but also increased. the number of federal executives 
at the $50,112 ceiling to encompass virtually the entire SES and 
general schedule employees to the grade 15, step 6 level. 

During this same general time period the presidential 
campaign of 1980 was going on. The resulting change in 
administration gave rise to a new set of concerns: How would 
the new administration use the mobility provisions of the SES? 
Not surprisingly, within a very short time after the results of 
the election were known, rumors of mass reassignments began 
to circulate throughout federal agencies. The change of 
administration also brought the continuation of hiring freezes, 
significant budget cuts, and an exodus of top civil servants. 

Although we have monitored changes in federal manager 
perceptions regarding the theoretical dimensions underlying 
SES (ie, improving individual performance and agency 
effectiveness, facilitating the removal of poor performers, 
improving relations between career and noncareer executives 
and increasing executive competence), we cannot confidently 
infer that any changes were a result of the SES, because our 
data were collected after the passage of CSRA and the initiation 
of SES. We can, however, assess whether perceptions fit the 
goals of the SES, and we can offer explicit hypotheses about 
the consequences of particular events during the 
implementation process. Therefore, we posit the following: 


Hypothesis 1: The ceiling on executive salaries, coupled with 
congressional and OPM ‘action on the 
percentage of SES bonuses awarded in a given 
year, will produce increasingly negative 
perceptions about the effect of the SES on 
executive compensation. 
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Hypothesis 2: 
Because of the change in administrations, SES 
members will perceive that the SES has led to 
partisan appointments and that agencies are 
more political. 


i METHODS 


The research sites, all of which participated voluntarily, were 
selected to provide variety according to their geographic location 
(headquarters or field) and organizational technology 
(administrative support or service).? The overall design of the 
‘study was developed from the perspective that CSRA 
implementation, which was to proceed in phased stages, could 
be evaluated in a quasi-experimental fashion (Cook and 
Campbell, 1979). In brief, each new phase of CSRA would be 
treated as an experimental intervention and its effects would 
be measured over time. In a similar vein, we also used 
nonequivalent control groups (Cook and Campbell, 1979), 
which involve comparisons among different subsets of 
respondents, in the analysis of a number of aspects of CSRA. 

A multimethod approach to data collection was employed 
in the research. Archival, quarterly, semistructured interviews, 
and semiannual employee and annual task environment 
questionnaire data were collected from all sites. This 
multimethod approach reflected our attempt to gather a variety 
of outcome measures related to CSRA and its effects. While 
it would have been desirable to- assess the effects of the SES 
on objective performance outcomes, this approach was not 
judged feasible given the absence of agreed upon performance 
measures and the variety of constraints imposed on federal 
agencies — both of which make it difficult to sort out the effects 
of the SES from the effects of other variables. Perceptual 
measures of outcomes, as reflected in employee and 
task-environment surveys and interviews, are another (albeit) 
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different way of measuring outcomes that were considered 
appropriate for this study. As Lynn and Vaden (1979) have 
noted, it is probable that long-term changes of the type sought 
by the architects of the SES must be accompanied by the 
support of those affected by the changes, if they are to succeed. 

The data reported in this study were derived from the Federal 
Employee Survey (FES) administered in June and December 
1980 and June 1981. Separate instruments were designed for 
employees in GS 1-12 (and equivalent) positions. Longer 
versions of the instruments were initially tested with federal 
employees and managers in March 1980 at an agency not part 
of the study. Revised versions of the instruments were 
subsequently administered at still another nonparticipating 
agency at two-week intervals, as a means for establishing retest 
reliability measures. The mean reliability coefficient for all items 
was .61, while the mean for items appearing only on the 
manager’s survey was .55.3 

The FES took approximately 30-45 minutes to complete. 
Members of our sample were notified by personal letter about 
the date, time, and location of the FES administration. 
Administration during working hours was provided at each site, 
with alternate arrangements made for those unable to attend 
at scheduled times. From all of the research sites over the three 
administrations, an average of 278 respondents occupied GS 
13 and above positions, and they comprise the survey data base 
on which we report. This represents about an 85% response rate. 

In designing the FES, we sought to obtain the views of federal 
> managerial level employees on a number of dimensions that 
related to the goals and objectives of the SES that we discussed 
earlier. Through a series of factor analyses, we determined that 
the SES items in the FES reflected eight underlying dimensions, 
although we report findings in connection with only seven of 
them in the present study. The factor analysis procedures and 
the survey items associated with the eight dimensions are 
presented in the Appendix. 
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RESULTS 


Table 2 presents trends in manager perceptions along seven 
dimensions: fairness of selection procedures, preservation of 
merit system principles, improvement of executive relations, 
removal for poor performance, executive compensation, 
executive competence, and individual/agency effectiveness. 
T-tests were used to assess the significance of changes in mean 
responses for the intervals from December 1980 to June 1981 
and from June 1980 to June 1981.4 

The results in Table 2 reflect fairly consistent trends in 
manager perceptions since June 1980.5 The most stable 
perceptions involve general merit system issues, specifically the 
fairness of selection procedures and preservation of merit 
principles. Respondents’ perceptions of the fairness of SES 
selection procedures, over time, have remained relatively stable. 
The change in perceptions about merit system preservation is 
more pronounced, consistently moving in the direction of 
general disagreement with the proposition that the SES has 
preserved merit system principles. 

Still another of the objectives of the SES was to improve 
relations among career and noncareer members of the executive 
branch. Over the’ course of the three surveys, there has been 
little change in perceptions about career-noncareer relations. 
Our respondents felt only slightly more strongly in June 1981 
than they did in June 1980 that executive relations were 
improved by the SES. 

When it comes to programmatic aspects of the SES more 
directly related to performance, our respondents’ perceptions 
manifested essentially negative trends. Their responses suggest, 
over time, that they do not perceive that the removal of poor 
performers is facilitated by the SES provisions of the act. Their 
perceptions on this issue changed significantly (p=.015) 
between December 1980 and June 1981. Similarly, and even 
more significantly (p = .000), they perceive that the SES has 
not resulted in increased executive compensation. As they 
reported general agreement with this proposition in June 1980, 
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TABLE 2 
Attitude Changes Among Employees, GS 13 Level and Above, 
Toward the SES 
a 
T-Test Probability 
SES DIMENSION dune December June | December 1980 - June 1980 - 
1980 1980 1s dune 1931 June 198] 
SES selection 251 282 f 266 -603 -494 
procedures are 4.20 4.08 4.13 
fair (1.16) (1.14) (1.07) 
Merit system 253 282 267 2559 .071 
principles ere 3.89 3.83 3.72 
preserved by SES (1.58) (1.47) (1.43) 
Executive re- 252 282 267 069 812 
lations are im- 4.32 4.15 4.35 
proved by SES (1.37) (1.31) (1.16) - 
Removal of 250 280 266 .093 .015* 
SESers for poor 3.72 3.64 3.49 
performance (1.07) (1.03) (1.04) 
Executive com- 251 281 266 -005** -000** 
pensation is 4.61 4.25 3.92 
increased by SES (1.20) (1.36) (1.41) 
‘Executive com- 251 282 266 504 b Dies 
petence is in- 3.551 3.756 3.816 -> 
creased by SES> (1.03) (1.01) (0.98) 
Individual/ 252 281 265 ` -095 001 ** 
agency effective- 3.915 3.719 3.545 
‘ ness is increased (1.225) (1.732) (1.777) 
by SES 


NOTE: The three numbers In each cell reflect, from top to bottom, the number of 
respondents, the mean response, and the standard deviation for each item. A seven- 
point Likert scale was used for responses with 1 = strongly disagree, 4 = undecided, 
7 = strongly agree. 

a. One-talled tests were used, and the pooled variance estimate probability is re- 
ported unless otherwise noted. 

b. Items reversed. 


*probability S .05 
**probability S .01 


quite probably the shift in responses in a negative direction is 
a consequence of congressional inaction in lifting the pay ceiling 
and congressional action (which occurred in August 1980) to 
reduce the numbers of SES bonuses that could be awarded in 
any one year. 

Finally, on the scales that measure two of the most important 
dimensions of the SES—individual competence and 
individual/agency effectiveness — the views of our respondents 
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changed in a highly significant manner between December 1980 
and June 1981. In the case of individual competence, the change 
(p = .003) in our respondents’ perceptions was in the direction 
of increasing agreement with a view that SES members lacked 
important job skills and that appointments were political in 
nature. This shift has persisted over all three administrations 
of the survey. 

On the issue of increased individual and agency effectiveness, 
a primary goal of the SES, our respondents’ views have changed 
highly significantly (p = .001) over time. They have steadily 
moved from an undecided position to one of increasing 
disagreement with the proposition that the SES contributes to 
increased individual or agency effectiveness. 

The perceptions of our respondents about several of the more 
critical elements of the SES appear to suggest two general 
trends. On five of the seven dimensions, attitudes have 
consistently moved away from the mean response reflected in 
the June 1980 data. In all five cases, the direction taken by the 
responses can be characterized as being at odds with that for 
which the architects of the SES might have hoped. In the 
remaining two instances the responses do not reflect any trends. 
The perceptions about none of the dimensions exhibit the. 
positive affect that might be anticipated, were SES SES the 
objectives of its designers. 

These results provide unequivocal support for hypothesis 1, 
but a lesser amount of confirmation for hypothesis 2. The 
decline in favorable perceptions about executive compensation 
clearly suggests that during initial implementation of SES 
bonuses, managers have not come to expect any financial 
advantage from the SES. With regard to hypothesis 2, during 
the period of the change in administrations managers perceived 
a decline in executive competence and a reluctance to remove 
poor performers. However, they did not perceive any changes 
in career-noncareer relations or in the fairness of SES selection 
procedures. In the following two sections, we look in greater 
detail at the impacts of pay issues and the change of 
administration on attitudes toward the SES. 
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IMPACTS OF PAYCAP AND BONUS CHANGES 


As the discussion above indicates, respondents had become 
particularly concerned about compensation issues by June 1981. 
The problem of the ceiling on executive level salaries — which 
had the effect of producing identical salaries for thousands of 
federal managers without regard for their responsibilities — was 
inevitably raised during discussions of SES-related issues. 

We attempted to indirectly measure the impacts of the paycap 
by comparing groups of managers who were affected differently 
by it. We hypothesized that SES members’ attitudes toward pay 
issues would be significantly more positive in June than in 
December of 1980 as a result of bonus payments and unmet 
expectations that the paycap would be lifted in October. We 
expected to find similar results among grade level 15s at the 
paycap. Among GS 13s, we expected to find more positive 
attitudes in December than in June of 1980 as a consequence 
of the October 1980 pay increase that they, unlike GS 15s and 
SES members, were awarded. - 

The results of this analysis are contained in Table 3: Our 
expectations regarding SES members and GS 13s were 
confirmed. Of particular interest is the strong and highly 
significant (p = .008) reversal in satisfaction with pay expressed 
by SES bonus recipients between June and December. This 
sharp reversal in attitudes toward pay satisfaction did not occur 
among those SES members who did not receive bonuses. 

This same kind of opinion reversal also occurred with respect 
to the statement that membership in the SES increases executive 
compensation, again at a highly statistically significant level 
(p= .001). Here, however, SES members who did not receive 
bonuses also evidenced a significant (p= .030) reversal in 
opinion. Grade level 15 managers at the paycap expressed 
similar disagreement, also at highly significant levels (p = .001). 
Finally, while the grade level 13s in our sample expressed 
increases in satisfaction with pay in December 1980, as 
predicted, the change in opinions did not reach levels of 
statistical significance. With the exception of this last result, 
therefore, hypothesis 1 was confirmed. 
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TABLE 3 
Managerial Attitudes Toward Executive Compensation 








Respondents Respondents Respondents Are 

perceive that Ex- perceive that Satisfied With 
f ecutives Join The SES Increases Their Pay. 

SES For Financial Executive Compensation. 

Reasons. 


a 
JUNE OECEMBER T-test JUNE DECEMBER T-test JUNE DECEMBER T-test 


1980 1986 Prob. 1980 1980 Prob, 1980 1980 Prob. 
All SES Members 27 26 0,248 27 26 9.001 26 25 0.045 
4.37 4.04 4.44 3.08 kel 4.42 3.40 * 
(1.71) (1.80) (1.58) {1.55} {1.98} (2.22) 
SES members 7 10 0.229 7 10 001 $ 10 0.008 
who got 4.29 . 3.50 5.43 3.10 oe §.10 2.40 we 
bonus prior (1.98) (2.07) (9.79) (1.66) {1.83) (2.97) 
to December, 
1980 
SES members who 20 16 0.482 20 16 = 9.030 19 15 0.422 
did not re- 4.40 4.38 4.10 3.06 * 4.21 4.07 
ceive bonuses. (1.67) (1.59) (1.65) (1.53) (2.04) (2.12) 
Grade Level 15's 39 33 1.433 39 33 0.001 4 33 0.148 
at the paycap 4.41 4.39 4.82 3.67 ** 5.22 4,82 
{1.63} (1.58) (1.39) (1.34) (1.54) (1.69) 
Grade Level 103 118 0,130 102 117 0.264 110 134 0.068 
í 13's 4.33 4.54 4.52 4.61 4,22 4.54 
(1.40) (1.33) {0.97} (1.12) (1.68) (1.63) 





d NOTE: The three numbers in each cell reflect, from top to bottom, the number of 
respondents, the mean response, and the standard deviation for each item. A seven- 
point Likert scale was used for responses, with 1 = strongly disagree, 4 = undecided, 
l 7 = strongly agree. . 
a. One-tailed tests-were used, and the pooled varlance estimate probability Is re- 
ported unless otherwise noted. 


*probability S .05 
**probability Ss .01 


Quite clearly, SES members are dissatisfied with the executive 
compensation plan established by the SES provisions of CSRA. 
If there is validity to the theory that performance can be linked 
with rewards, then one would not expect to find much support 
for the view that increasing SES compensation will lead to 
improved individual or agency performance. This certainly was 
the case with our respondents, as reflected in Table 2. 
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POLITICIZATION OF THE SES 


In December 1980, a number of managers at our sites 
expressed a concern that the change in administration might 
produce sweeping changes in the membership of the SES. 
Similar arguments were also raised by some of the critics of 
the SES (Rohr, 1980) and by other federal executives (Lynn and 
Vaden, 1980). Consequently, we sought to determine whether 
members of our sample of federal managers perceived that 
politicization of the SES might be taking place. If politicization 
was occurring, we believed that SES members most likely would 
be aware of such changes. We also believed that of the SES 
members, those who were located in Washington, D.C., would 
be more likely to be aware of politicization than would their 
counterparts in other locations across the country. As a control 
group, we looked at the responses of those likely to be holding 
positions close to SES members — grade level 15s — but whose 
status provided more merit system protection than that afforded 
SES members. If politicization of the SES was broadly 
occurring, we reasoned that the responses of this group of 
federal managers should also reflect it. As measures of 
politicization, we used three items from the FES. The items 
and responses to them are presented in’ Table 4. 

Both SES and grade level 15s in Washington, D.C., are in 
stronger agreement with the statement.that the SES has made 
their agencies more political than are their counterparts outside 
the District. The change in attitudes between December 1980 
and June 1981 among SES members was highly significant 
(p= .009). The results, however, may reflect that 
non- Washington units, because of their location, are generally 
less sensitive to political changes than are federal units located 
in Washington, D.C. Respondents located outside Washington, 
D.C., also tended to disagree more strongly with the statement 
that SES assignments were a function of partisan politics than 
did their Washington counterparts. However, these results could 
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be a product of the agencies comprising the sample (NASA 
and the Department of the Navy are not known as political 
agencies, and they made up the bulk of non-Washington 
respondents). In sum, the results in Table 4 are only weakly 
supportive of hypothesis 2. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Whether it is a consequence of dissatisfaction with 
compensation issues, or due to feelings about the competence 
of those who fill SES positions, there are strong indications 
that our group of federal managers does not perceive that the 
SES will lead to improved individual or agency performance. 
When we looked at the individual items that made up the scale, 
moreover, the degree of disagreement was, for each item, more 
pronounced with each subsequent administration of the FES, 
and at significant (p = .05) or highly significant (p = .01) levels. 

While our respondents may be reacting to a perceived breach 
of faith by the Congress on the SES bonuses or to its lack of 
action on the paycap, there are indications that other reasons 
may be behind the belief that the SES will not lead to improved 
individual or agency performance. For instance, between June 
1980 and June 1981 our respondents perceived that newly 
appointed members of the SES did not have skills appropriate 
for the positions they had assumed (p = .003). 

Our managers also perceived that SES appointments were 
somewhat more political in nature. It may well be that this 
perspective is a function of the change in administration that 
occurred in January 1981. On the other hand, since one of the 
objectives of the SES was to restore some measure of control 
over the bureaucracy to the executive, these views could be 
interpreted to mean that the SES is achieving some of its goals 
(albeit, potentially, at the expense of its overriding objectives). 

In looking at the other dimensions of the SES, it appears, 
at least initially, that perceptions of the provisions of the SES 
designed to make it easier to remove poor performers are not 
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consistent with those of the act’s framers. Our respondents’ 
views on whether poor performers were removed were 
significantly more negative (p = .015) in June 1981 than they 
were in June 1980. 

Finally, there is some evidence that our respondents also 
perceived a shift away from merit system principles. While not 
reaching the traditional level for statistical significance 
(p= .071), there has been a steady decrease over all three 
administrations of the FES in the level of agreement with the 
statement that merit system principles are being honored in the 
SES appointment process. 

We are left with two principal questions: (1) Why are the 
perceptions of federal managers revealed by our analysis at odds 
with the expectations of the designers of the SES? (2) What 
significance do they hold for policy makers? In this concluding 
section, we shall try to answer these two questions. 

In our judgment, the chief single reason that the SES has 
achieved so little support thus far is a consequence of the 
compensation issue. The architects of the SES designed a system 
that rested, in large measure, on the premise that performance 
would be motivated by and linked to pay. However, Congress 
failed to provide federal executives with the tools necessary to 
make such a rewards system function. Moreover, based on 
discussions with managers at our sites and the results reported 


‘here (see Table 3), top federal managers do not appear to be 


as strongly motivated by contingent rewards as the architects 
of the SES had presumed. 

Second, it appears that the design of he SES was purposely 
premised on images of the federal executive that bore very little 
relation to those historically reported by scholars (Bernstein, 
1958; Kirkpatrick et al., 1964). The newly designed personnel 
system was created to increase the flexibility of political 
executives to make the most effective use of their career 
executives, by placing greater emphasis on generalist skills. The 
realities of federal programs are such, however, that 
specialization provides greater promise for advancement than 
does the generalist role. As Rourke (1976) and Warwick (1975) 
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have made clear, effective dealings with relevant congressional 
committees and client groups put a premium on staying with 
one agency and developing an area of functional expertise 
within it. Moreover, this pattern of careers was deeply embedded 
in the federal service, and expectations of a sharp, immediate 
reversal may have been unrealistic from the beginning. 

The same pressures that lead to conservative decisions 
regarding individual careers also create a climate that does not 
encourage the kind of risk-taking that the SES sought to 
stimulate among federal executives—especially career 
executives. Neither the largely incremental nature of the 
decision-making at these levels (Braybrooke and Lindblom, 
1963) nor the budgetary process (Wildavsky, 1979) requires 
risk-taking. 

Finally, aside from rationalizing control over executive 
positions, the SES provisions of CSRA did little to deal directly 
with relationships between career executives and political 
appointees below assistant secretary levels. While the act 
provides that career SES members are eligible for noncareer 
positions, there is evidence that career executives have always 
moved into those kinds of positions in relatively large numbers 
in the past (Heclo, 1977). Moreover, Thayer (1978), in a review 
of the SES provisions of CSRA, noted a major contradiction 
between two of the key reforms that strike at the heart of efforts 
to improve these relationships. The act sought to increase 
protection for “whistleblowers.” They presumably will have to 
point their fingers, on occasion, at the malfeasance or 
misfeasance of political noncareer SES appointees. But those 
same noncareer members of the SES, in Thayer’s view, hold 
many of the hoops (performance appraisals, bonus decisions, 
assignments, and the like) through which career civil servants 
in the SES are expected to jump. 

Our conclusion that the SES has so far failed to achieve its 
objectives is supported by several of other assessments. That 
an essentially negative shift toward the SES, in fact, may be 
taking place among a wider cross section of federal managers 
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than those responding to our survey is supported by the findings 
of Colby and Ingraham (1981). In addition, the data that OPM 
has so far released on the second of its surveys indicates that 
attitudes have become more negative, especially on matters 
related to salary and poor performance (U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management, 1981). The fact that these surveys were 
conducted in time periods that fell between our three survey 
administrations lends support to our belief that a negative affect 
is developing in connection with the SES, and that it has been 
building in strength over time. As we have said, we believe that 
this increased negative affect has been generated, primarily, by 
failures in the premises underlying the contingent rewards 
initiatives of CSRA and in the means by which those initiatives 
were executed by Congress and the OPM. 

This conclusion leads us to suggest that a number of steps 
must be taken if the SES is to have any chance of success. We 
note that the ceiling on executive salaries has recently been 
raised. However, we believe that compensation policies must 
be fully revised and, on an ongoing basis, be kept consistent 
with SES provisions. As a first step, OPM should provide 
agencies with the flexibility of awarding bonuses to the full 25% 
authorized by Congress. It can also withdraw any guidance it 
has provided on the dollar amounts associated with the bonuses. 
Second, Congress should consider restoring agency flexibility 
to award bonuses to up to 50% of those filling SES positions 
eligible for bonus consideration. Such actions would certainly 
help in restoring faith in the system among current and potential 
members. 

Third, thought should be given to rethinking some of the 
basic premises on which SES was built. We have pointed to 
some of those flawed assumptions — for example, contingent 
rewards. It may well be that for scientific personnel, for instance, 
other forms of rewards systems would be more motivating. 
Other than the single, executive-branchwide personnel system 
approach of CSRA, there seems to be nothing in the SES 
provisions that precludes a shift in philosophy from the 
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generalist to a functional or program-specialist approach to 
careers. 

Finally, it should be understood that SES executives by 
themselves cannot produce more effective and efficient agencies. 
They require the cooperation of their non-SES colleagues, 
among others. Also, to the extent that other CSRA initiatives 
(such as merit pay) are producing additional negative affect 
among agency personnel, then the job of the SES executive 
is made all the more difficult. In sum, adjustments to the SES 
provisions of CSRA should not be viewed in isolation from 
the remainder of the act. l 

Changes such as these may. turn the program around. 
However, it is important to recognize that the negative affect 
developed early in a program only decreases the probability 
of long-term success. At a minimum, it becomes one more 
problem to be overcome in the implementation of a change. 
The more time that elapses, however, the greater is the 
probability that the negative affect that we have identified will 
become permanent, thereby diminishing the opportunity to 
effectively reform the executive level of the federal government. 


APPENDIX 


Items that measured changes in the respondents’ perceptions 
regarding the SES were factor analyzed for each FES administration. 
Our objective in the factor analysis was to identify underlying 
dimensions of the SES that remained constant over the three 
administrations. We rotated the factors to first force the creation of 

“four, and then three, dimensions with eigenvalues greater than 1.0. 
Using a factor loading of .50 or better, we evaluated the results and 
‘concluded: that only two dimensions scaled cons IED EY across each 
of the three FES administrations. ` 

The reliabilities for single items were derived from the test-retest 
reliability assessment of the survey instrument. A Pearson correla- 
tion coefficient (the appropriate statistic for measuring test-retest 
reliability) is reported. In the case of multi-item scales, Cronbach’s 
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alpha (a measure of the internal consistency of the scale) is also 
reported. 

In our survey, we used a seven-point Likert scale for responses, 
with I= strongly disagree, 4= undecided, and 7 = strongly agree. In 
constructing the scales we took the scores of each individual 
respondent for each item that made up the scale, and averaged them 
to arrive at an individual scale score. 

The SES dimensions, the items that were used to measure them, 
and the reliability coefficients are provided in the table that follows. 


RETEST CRONBACH'S 


SES DIMENSION FES ITEM RELIABILITY ALPHA 
Respondents’ kaowledge I understand how individuals are 53 
of SES selection pro- selected for senior executive 
cedures. positions in my agency. 
Fairness of SES se- The procedures used to select KE 
lection procedures. people for senior executive 
positions are fair. 
Merit system principles When an individual is hired or pro- -60 
are preserved by SES. moted into a career senior executive 


position, one can feel assured that 
the decision was based on merit. 


Executive relations In general, senior executives are more «27 
are improved by SES. dependent on the good will of their 

supervisors than are non-SES executives. 
Executive removal for Senior executives are removed from -58 
poor performance ts in- their positions when they perform 
creased due to SES. poorly. 
Executive compensation The Senior Executive Service increases 59 
is increased by SES. executive compensation. 
Executive compatence is In my organization, individuals from out- BH BH 
increased by SES side the Federal government are selected 
{ SCALE/ REVERSED) for senior executive positions over 


better qualified career civil servants. 


In this organization, senior executives ER 
lack important job skills. 


The individuals that have been DE 
designated for the Sentor Executive 
Service aren't really managers. 


The process by which individuals are 29 
selected for SES positions has created 
feelings of inequity. 


The assignment of individuals to senior Dei 
executive positions in my organization is 

more a function of partisan politics than 

any other factor. 


The Senior Executive Service has made BR 
my agency more political. 


Individual /agency In general, I think the senior ex- 79 83 
effectiveness is in- ecutive program is a positive in- 
creased by SES. fluence on executive job performance. 
(SCALE) 
Generally speaking, 1 believe the Senior «80 


Executive Service has helped to improve 
this agency S effectiveness. P 
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NOTES 


1. Congress limited mobility provisions of the act to within agency reassignments, 
prohibiting involuntary transfers across agencies. 

2. The organizations involved in the study were: the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service of the Genera] Services Administration (Washington, DC), the Naval 


- Ship-Weapon Systems Engineering Station (Port Hueneme, CA), NASA-Ames Research 


Center (Moffett Field, CA), 21 Social Security Administration offices in the Southern 
California area, both the National and California State offices of the Department 
of Agriculture Farmers Home Administration and Soil Conservation Service, and the 
California office of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture. ‘ 

3. The final number of usable questionnaires was 66, with 28 GS-13-and-above 
respondents. The Pearson correlation coefficient was used as the measure of association 
for determining the retest reliability. See Nunnally (1978) for a more complete discussion 
of this method for assessing reliability. 

4, From among three possible periods on which tests of significance could be 
performed (i.e., June 1980-December 1980/June 1981; June 1980-June 1981), we chose 
the time periods used here for two reasons. We expected that (1) changes in attitudes 
produced by a change in administration would be most pronounced in the period 
December 1980-June 1981, and (2) changes in attitudes over the second year of SES 
would be reflected by the June 1980-June 1981 test. We were restricted to using two 
time periods in the application of the tests of significance by the general rule that 
when there are K data points, only K-1 comparisons of means are required to develop 
a full set of independent tests. 

5. While the survey effort reported here did not begin until 1980, two earlier surveys 
shed some light on the attitudes of federal managers toward civil service reform generally 
and the SES specifically. Lynn and Vaden (1979), based upon the analysis of a survey 
sample of 1207 GS 15-18 federal executives, reported that the percentage of managers 
who believed that the creation of an SES would improve efficiency and effectiveness 
(46.2%) was about equal to the percentage who believed it would bring no improvement 
or be counterproductive (45.6%). Managers were also about equally divided on the 
value of bonuses; 45.4% believed they would improve efficiency and effectiveness, 
but 47.3% held a contrary belief. An analysis (Perry and Porter, 1981) of data from 
the 1979 Federal Employee Attitude Survey for the same agencies from which our 
sample was drawn reflected no changes in manager perceptions between May 1979 
and June 1980 with regard to their perceptions about the extent of partisan politics 
or merit-based selection. Thus, there are some indications that the perceptions of federal 
managers were relatively stable between mid-1978 (just prior to the passage of CSRA) 
and mid-1980 (one year after the formal start-up of the SES). 
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Many planners simultaneously say that they should act more politically and power- 
fully and yet have ambivalence about doing so. To explore this puzzle, this article will 
provide a framework for thinking about the types of power that planners exercise. The 
article analyzes the peculiar nature of bureaucratic authority which tends to make 
power invisible and discourage organizational members from learning to act power- 
fully. Interview material from planners illustrates the ways in which organizational 
experiences of shame and self-doubt discourage planners from learning to act 
powerfully. 


AUTONOMY, SHAME, AND DOUBT | 
Power in the Bureaucratic 
Lives of Planners 


HOWELL S. BAUM 
University of Maryland 


PLANNING, POLITICS, AND POWER 


This article explores a puzzle in planners’ descriptions of 
their work. A recurrent theme in their discussions of planning 
is the conflict between an expressed desire to be powerful and a 
simultaneous distaste for exercising power (Baum, 1979, 
1980a, 1980b). One way of explaining this ambivalence toward 
power is to focus on the psychological characteristics of people 
who practice planning and to seek to identify any typical 
personality orientations that would be commonly expressed in 
this ambivalence.! In addition, however, it seems appropriate 
to inquire whether or not there is something about a planner’s 
organizational setting that contributes to this ambivalence. 
This article looks at the psychological experience of power in 
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bureaucratic organizations and identifies ways in which one 
common form of bureaucratic authority—referred to here as 
“autonomous authority”—may create feelings of shame and 
doubt that tend to discourage planners from exercising power. 

The empirical data on which the article is based come from 
my intensive interviews with a random sample of 50 members 
of the Maryland Chapter of the American Institute of Planners 
(Baum 1980a, 1980b, 1982). This sample, comprising 25% of 
the chapter membership, statistically resembles the population 
of U.S. planners with respect to sex, race, age, income, and 
place and level of employment.? Both the statistical representa- 
tiveness of the sample and the consistency of the respondents’ 
ambivalence toward power suggest that the findings from this 
study may be generalized to a significant proportion of 
planners. In addition, planners’ roles and the context of their 
work in bureaucratic organizations are in a number of ways 
similar to that of other workers, such as analysts and manage- 
ment scientists. This similarity in the organizational environ- 
ment suggests although there are certain differences, the psy- 
chological experiences of planners may be shared by others in 
administration. 


THE TABOO OF POWER 


The concept and experience of power has been troublesome 
for planners. Discussing it overtly is generally taboo. Often 
power is discussed in codewords; “politics” is one euphemism 
for it. Planning, it is often assumed, is an activity that does not 
involve the exercise of power or, at the least, does not reflect 
any intention to be powerful. Sometimes planning is presented 
as an activity in which planners organize information that can 
be powerful while planners remain only faithful intellec- 
tual servants. Politics, in contrast, includes all activities in 
which people try to be powerful. This common distinction 
between planning and politics is not only inaccurate; it also 
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sufficiently obfuscates issues of power as to make it difficult for 
planners to understand how power enters into their work. 

To begin with, generally people engage in the practice of 
planning in order to influence the course of decision making— 
even if only by the “objective” presentation of “rationally” 
ordered information. This intention to influence is certainly an 
interest in power. And yet planners’ efforts to discuss and 
understand their interests in power are often confused. Both 
practitioners and academics speak increasingly about the 
importance of planners’ acting more politically and powerfully 
(for example, Clavel et al., 1980). This may mean that-planners 
should be prepared to conceptualize issues in terms of affected 
political interests as well as technical questions, that planners 
should be prepared to develop and follow deliberate strategies 
to influence the decision-making process regarding issues that 
planners have made recommendations about, or both. These 
admonitions are implicitly supported by a majority of planning 
practitioners: A study of planners’ espoused ethics found that 
more than two-thirds advocated-courses of action considered 
highly political (Howe and Kaufman, 1979: 249). In contrast, 
other studies indicate that most planners regard themselves as 
primarily intellectual practitioners (Baum, 1980a), many expe- 
rience themselves as relatively powerless in their work (Baum, 
1980a, 1980b, 1980c), and many are ambivalent about any 
explicit effort to exercise power (Baum, 1980a, 1980b, 1982). 
This ambivalence clearly interferes with a planner’s ability to 
act politically and powerfully on their expressed interests. 

Planners’ ambivalence about power is not peculiar or 
unique, To the contrary, the effort to deny any inclination 
toward power is common in contemporary Western culture 
because of this culture’s concept of power. Power may be 
exercised for either constructive or destructive purposes. In 
our culture we tend to assume that power may be exercised 
only for destructive purposes. For us the irreversible, ultimate, 
and mutual devastation possible as a result of nuclear power in 
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conflict may effectively symbolize the danger immanent in any 
exercise of power. Consequently, we tend to deny the presence 
of power, and we deny our own interest in or inclination toward 
it. We also completely deny the constructive uses of power 
(May, 1972). Furthermore, power may be directed toward 
either oneself or others; it may be oriented toward strengthen- 
ing oneself or toward influencing others. In our culture we tend 
to assume that power is only directed toward others, and 
(because we assume that power is destructive) we may exper- 
ience guilt in thinking of power as harmful aggression against 
others. Thus we are further inclined to deny the presence of or 
our interest in power. It is difficult for us to consider ways in 
which power either may be used to assist others or to streng- 
then ourselves without harming others (McClelland, 1975). 
Finally, the peculiarly American experience of individualism 
gives this destructive image of power an especially sinister tone. 
The aggressive impulses of power are conceived as a challenge 
by an individual against a multitude, likely resulting in the 
destruction of the lone individual. To any guilt about aggres- 
sion is added anxiety about its anticipated end. 

This concept of power might be sufficient to generate a 
disabling ambivalence in one’s thoughts about power or acting 
powerfully. Yet accompanying and supporting—perhaps 
underlying—these complex cognitive messages is a subtle but ` 
powerful psychological drama. Power may be the biggest 
“dirty little secret” of our time: 


Some psychologists . . . conclude that, just as sexuality was 
repressed and denied during the nineteenth century, so today 
power strivings are repressed and achieve only disguised 
expression [ Winter, 1973: 3]. 


Explaining feelings of guilt and anxiety about power suggests 
that experiences of power are in some complex way related to 
experiences of sexuality. There is linguistic, psychological, and 
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physiological evidence to suggest this connection. For exam- 
ple, several writers have observed that similar language is often 
used to describe the experience of intense personal involve- 
ment in the exertion of power and the experience of a sexual 
relationship (May, 1972; McClelland, 1975). McClelland writes, 


At some deeper level complete violence means loss of self. In the 
madness or ecstasy of the moment the person loses himself 
[1975: 192].3 f 


Sennett, attempting to explain the widespread contemporary 
fear of authority, suggests that the fear reflects a deep ambiva- 
lence about the possibility of personal surrender in power 
relationships that is similar to the loss of self i in other intimate 
relationships: 


In part it is fear of the authorities as seducers. In part it is a fear 
of the act of seduction, of liberty yielding to security. In part it is 
a fear of the seduced, of the masses whe might be weak-willed 
[1980: ih 


These observations suggest that an individual’s feelings— 
including ambivalence, guilt, or anxiety—about power may be 
related to feelings about sexuality and may be derived from the 
same primordial relationships with family members in early 
life that give rise to those feelings.* At the least, observations 
suggest that ambivalence about power may reflect not simply a 
cognitive confusion but also psychodynamic conflicts. In this 
context, it would be surprising if recognizing and exercising 
power were a simple matter. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR THINKING ABOUT POWER 


Both the taboo attached to power and confusion about the 
nature of power obscure the ways in which planning inherently 
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involves power. The distinction between planning and politics, 
although providing psychological reassurance that planners 
are not involved with power, is inaccurate. For one thing, the 
actions of planners—from selecting or accepting a problem for 
analysis to recommending a solution—involve value judg- 
ments by planners and are, thus, political (Seeley, 1967; Fore- 
ster, 1978). The tendency of each of these actions, regardless of 
either the intentions of planners or the eventual effects of the 
actions, is to exert power in specific directions: for example, to 
see that certain problems receive planning attention or that 
certain alternatives are implemented. This tendency is evident 
to affected groups, who will attempt to respond with powerful 
actions. Second, as noted above, the personal career choice to 
become a planner inherently implies an intention to influence 
social decisions by persuading decision makers to consider 
information that otherwise they would not have. This intention 
to influence is undeniably an interest in power. Finally, there 
are numerous ways in which planners continually Sx press spe- 
cific intentions to be powerful. 

McClelland (1975) has provided a framework for examining 
different types of intentions to be powerful. He suggests that a 
need for power is apparent in any concern about having 
impact—in action, feelings, or values. He includes both con- 
structive and destructiye power, and both self-affecting and 
other-affecting power. He differentiates power orientations 
according to two characteristics: the intended source of power 
(whether oneself or another), and the intended object of power 
(whether to strengthen oneself or to influence another). Each 
of these four identified orientations to power has a unique 
intention and a unique expression in action. The following 
table, adapted from McClelland’s work (1975: 14), shows the 
different intentions with regard to power. 

With this framework it is possible to characterize the various 
activities involved in planning according to their power orien- 
tations. Most common planning activities fall into the second 
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i -TABLE 1. 
_ Classification of Power Orientations 


Source of Power 


Object of Power _ Other ` Self 
Self (to feel stronger) 
Intentica: "Ic" (God, 8 mother, my leader, I will strengthen, control, 
food) will strengthen me. direct myself. 
Action: ‘ " Being near a source of strength. Collecting, accumulating 


information, things. 


$ Ir 





Other {to influence) wv HIN 
Intention: ; It (religion, leus, ny group) will I will have an impact (influence) 


move me to serve, influence on others, 
others, to do my duty. : 


Action: Action'on higher (impersonal) - Competing with, affecting 
principle. others. 


NOTE: Adapted from McClelland (1975), p. 14. 


or fourth category. Often planning is described as a sequence of 
activities in the second and fourth orientations. Type II activi- 
ties are concerned with becoming strong and powerful by 
maximizing the accumulation of information and objects and 
by regulating the release of information and objects. This 
category includes all the data collection activities of planning, 
along with planners’ concerns about who will receive the data 
once they are analyzed. Type IV activities are concerned with 
becoming strong and powerful by serving in the authority of 
some higher principle. This category includes the recommen- 
dations planners make on the basis of an interpretation of the 
public interest, technical rationality, or economic rationality. 
Thus one common version of the planning process may be seen 
as a sequence of Type II data collection, Type IV data interpre- 
tation and the formulation of recommendations based on 
tenets of rationality and public interest, and then Type II 
release of interpreted data and recommendations—with all 
activities considered power oriented. These tasks comprise the 
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conventional description of the planning process—the process 
of planning that is distinguished from the politics of power. 

Two observations are in order. First, in seeking to under- 
stand rather than to evaluate expressions of interest in power, 
McClelland has indicated that, indeed, these routine planning 
activities do express intentions to be powerful. Second, how- 
ever, there is a distinction between these Type II and Type IV 
power orientations in.planning activities and what commonly 
is implied in the reference to “politics” and power: Types II and 
IV power orientations differ from Types I and III power orien- 
tations in a crucial respect. Types IJ and IV power orientations 
have the identical source and object of power, whereas Types I 
and III have different sources and objects. Type II has the self 
as both source and object: This orientation seeks an intraper- 
sonal relationship in which one may empower oneself. Type IV 
has an other as both source and object: This orientation seeks a 
nonpersonal relationship in which the actor may be the imper- 
sonal representative of some abstract principle. Neither the 
Type II nor Type IV power orientation aspires to an interper- 
sonal relationship. This seems to be the essential difference 
between the power orientations involved in activities identified 
with planning and those identified with politics. Thus in the 
Type I power orientation, an other is the source of power and 
the self is the object while in the Type III power orientation the 
self is the source of power and an other is the object. 

This difference may be clarified with examples of activities 
that have either Type I or Type III power orientations. The 
Type I power orientation would include, for example, acting as 
an unfailingly loyal advisor to a political leader. This is a role 
that some planners play. The Type II power orientation would 
include activities such as organizing or working with citizen 
‘groups, developing and working in coalitions or networks with 
people in other agencies and interest groups, and lobbying 
openly in decision-making processes. These are also roles 
played by some planners. Indeed these roles are the focus of 
attention when planners discuss politics and debate the propri- 
ety of acting “politically.” McClelland’s crucial point is that the 
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decision to engage in “politics” is not a decision to become 
involved with power: It is a.decision of whether or not to 
attempt to acquire power in particular ways. The focal issue for 
planners who already express-combinations of Type II and 
Type IV power orientations is whether or-not to consider a ` 
Type IlI power orientation that would thrust them into direct 
interpersonal competition and conflict. _. l 


IMPEDIMENTS TO ACTING POWERFULLY 


Planners talk increasingly about acting politically and pow- 
erfully. They refer to entering into a social arena of direct 
cooperation, competition, and conflict with ọther social actors. 
Many planners, however, express strong ambivalences about 
doing this. Two explanations for this ambivalence are based on 
the nature of bureaucratic work—an experience that is not 
unique to planners. First, authority. in most bureaucratic 
organizations exercises its power in ways that are barely vis- 
ible, and workers are discouraged from thinking about a Type 
III power'orientation.ć Second, the experience of authority.in 
most bureaucratic organizations psychologically inhibits 
workers from moving from a Type II to a. Type III power 
orientation.. SR l 


THE NATURE OF AUTHORITY IN BUREAUCRACY 


Most planners are employed in bureaucratic organizations, 
and most of those who are not inevitably have to work with 
people in bureaucracies in the course of their work. Bureau- 
cracy, however, is built on a double bind. On the one hand, a 
primary rationale for bureaucracy is “the elimination of power 
relationships and personal dependencies—to administer things ` 
instead of governing men” (Crozier, 1964: 107). Thus the ideal 
bureaucracy would limit the assertion of personal power, and 
the model organizational member would not attempt to exert 
power. The corresponding message communicated by bureau- 
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cratic norms is that proper behavior for organizational mem- 
bership precludes the exercise of personal power to attain a 
goal. However, in real bureaucratic life the exercise of power 
proves necessary both to resist harmful consequences of others’ 
actions and to satisfy one’s needs—that is, to do competent 
work or to receive a meaningful service. These considerations 
motivate planners to talk about acting politically. Thus the 
conflicting message communicated by bureaucratic practice is 
that attainment of goals within the organization requires pow- 
erful action, but such action is improper and is, implicitly, 
grounds for exclusion from the organization. Apparently the 
satisfaction of one’s needs and the maintenance of a meaning- 
ful personal identity require acting powerfully within the con- 
text of the mixed messages and double bind surrounding the 
proper place of power in bureaucracy (Zaleznik et al., 1977). 

Powerful action is difficult for two reasons. First, the double- 
bind directly impedes powerful action, Cognitively, it presents 
contradictory directives, and the mixture of messages hinders 
action by creating confusion about acceptable behavior. In 
addition, the exercise of power is explicitly discouraged. 
Second, the doublebind impedes powerful action by obstruct- 
ing an understanding of power in bureaucratic organizations. 
In addition, both theoretical and popular discussions of 
bureaucracy treat power in bureaucratic organizations as 
either an aberration or an attribute of impersonal roles and, 
thereby, conceal the doublebind. 

The concealment of the double bind is crucial. Those who are 
aware of the contradictory directives they are being given may 
begin, albeit haltingly, to unravel the bind by attempting to 
understand how directives contradict one another. Once the 
confusing directives that lead to immobility are identified, one 
may select the most appropriate directives or may attempt to 
develop an altogether original course of action. The important 
point is recognition of the double bind since it is a necessary 
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prerequisite to extricating oneself from it and taking indepen- 
dent action. However, the insidious nature of double binds is 
that they are so confusing that they tend to conceal their very 
nature, thus impeding a process of unraveling the bind and 
choosing an independent course of action.? 

The mixed messages about appropriate attitudes toward 
power confuse an actor and obscure the nature of power in a 
bureaucratic organization. In addition, as earlier discussion 
has suggested, feelings and psychological experiences asso- 
ciated with power complicate the process of understanding 
power by interfering with a direct confrontation of the cogni- 
tive confusion. Moreover, the taboo about discussing power 
discourages even an examination of these feelings as a prelude 
to understanding power. 

One aid to understanding the nature of power in bureau- 
cratic organizations is Sennett’s concept of “authority.” “Of 
authority,” he writes, 


‘it may be said in the most general way that it is an attempt to 
interpret the conditions of power to give the conditions of 
control and influence a meaning by defining an image of 
strength [1980: 19]. 


In social life, people exercise varying amounts of control and 
influence over one another. People in power relationships 
usually interpret them in a way that is consistent with notions 
of human dignity and thus provides an acceptable rationale for 
these relationships. Consequently, Sennett suggests, power, or 
the ability to control others, is commonly translated into an 
image of strength. Those who have power over others are 
‘assumed to have some kind of superior strength. This strength 
is the essence of authority. Sennett observes that a need for 
authority is innately human: Authority guides and reassures. 
However, authority has two aspects: Along with (actually, 
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because of) its assurance and superior judgment, authority has 
the ability to impose discipline and the capacity to inspire fear. 
Moreover, Sennett interjects, it is possible to perceive someone 
as an authority (as strong) and yet to question the legitimacy of 
the authority—to challenge the moral value of the undeniably 
superior strength. 

This concept of authority clearly differs from another, tradi- 
tional concept of authority, in which authority is defined as 
legitimate power (Weber, 1964). In both cases, authority 
represents an interpretation of social power that is in some way 
acceptable to its subjects. Defining authority as legitimate 
power places emphasis on the subject’s assessment of the credi- 
bility or apparent rationality of the power that is being exer- 
cised. It is suggested that illegitimate power—power without 
authority—will not be responded to except under coercion. In 
contrast, the view of authority presented here emphasizes sub- 
jects’ internal needs to respond to a strong power that they can 
believe in. It is suggested that the process of assessing power is 
less often concerned with its intrinsic rationale than with its 
satisfaction of personal needs for strong leadership. In this 
view, judgments about the strength and the moral value of 
power are made independently. One consequence of this pro- 
cess of viewing power, Sennett suggests, is that 


the dilemma of authority in our time, the peculiar fear it 
inspires, is that we feel attracted to strong figures we do not 
believe to be legitimate [1980: 26]. 


The experience of authority is a personal construct. Influenced 
by history and culture, an individual with a particular psycho- 
logical predisposition to need authority interprets power as the 
product of a particular type of strength; in turn, this individual 
evaluates the legitimacy of the strength. At different times in 
history and in different cultures, a given shared image of 
authority can become dominant. 

One dominant image—an image commonly attributed to 
bureaucratic authority—is what Sennett calls “autonomy.”® 
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Significantly, Sennett describes this image of authority as one 
that its subjects see as strong even if they regard it as malignant 
rather than nurturant although this should make it illegitimate. 
An autonomous authority is one that is self-sufficient. The 
expertise and personality traits of such figures indicate that they 
can satisfy their own needs independently of others. Indeed, 
this person is indifferent to others. This indifference is the 
source of authority: 


The very acts of indifference maintain dominance. . . . In 
reacting to this dominance, those in need can come to perceive 
autonomous figures as authority... . Someone who is indiffer- 
ent arouses our desire to be recognized. . . . [A]fraid of his 
indifference, not understanding what it is which keeps him 
aloof, we come to be emotionally dependent [1980: 86]. 


People who are powerful yet indifferent pose a riddle: They 
are significant, as authorities, and yet they reveal virtually 
nothing personal about themselves. Who are these people and 
how do they exercise much undeniable authority? In the 
absence of clues from the person in authority, one is compelled 
to turn to imagination to fill in personal characteristics of the 
authority and to define the relationship with the authority. The 
only certain characteristic of the person in authority is that he 
or she has authority. Consequently, one is likely to reflect on 
earlier experiences with authority, including—importantly— 
childhood experiences with authority figures. In childhood, 
one is small and powerless amongst large and powerful author- 
ity figures. To fill in the characteristics of autonomous bureau- 
cratic authority, one is likely to transfer much of the feeling— 
though probably none of the specific content since it would be 
too difficult to think of oneself as a young child—from these 
memory experiences to the person in authority and the rela- 
tionship with that person. Superficial resemblance between the 
autonomous authority in adult life and the remembered 
authority figures in earlier life—namely, their common exer- 
cise of authority—make this transference of earlier feelings 
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believable. It is crucial to note that the obstacles to examining 
power in bureaucratic organizations described above make 
identifying feelings that may be inappropriate to a bureau- 
cratic situation and developing an accurate perception of the 
authority relationship difficult. It is important to emphasize 
that although autonomous authority in bureaucratic organiza- 
tions may encourage one to imagine the personal characteris- 
tics of authority figures, only in a minority of cases does 
anyone do only this all the time. Accurate perception of per- 
sons exercising autonomous authority is difficult but not 
impossible. 

This process described here is not rational and is usually not 
conscious. It may be thought of as bizarre or pathological. Yet 
there are two reasons why such a formulation, as strange as it 
seems, should be considered seriously. First, there is a need to 
provide some answer to the question of how an authority who 
reveals little of himself or herself is frequently able to exercise 
considerable influence over others. It should be recalled that 
this question was raised to explain why planners simultane- 
ously espouse political action and have difficulty engaging in 
this political action. The process described here provides a 
possible partial answer to these questions. Second, the process 
described is a frequent and well documented occurrence in 
other settings. For example, this development of an image of 
authority occurs in relationships between physicians and 
patients. The patient may want to see the physician as strong 
and may attribute to the physician impressions of strength 
experienced in other relationships. It is not uncommon to 
speak of the “fatherly” image of a male physician. In psycho- 
therapy this process is labelled “transference,” but it is com- 
mon to relationships with other practitioners as well.? 


EXAMPLES FROM PLANNING 


The operation of autonomous authority in a bureaucratic 
organization may be illustrated more concretely. The follow- 
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ing examples are drawn from interviews with planners (Baum, 
1980a, 1980b, 1980c, 1983). Substantively, the respondents 
work in fields ranging from traditional physical planning to 
social services planning and including economic planning and 
transportation planning. Structurally, both public planning 
agencies and private planning firms have shallow hierarchies; 
consequently, a relatively high proportion of responding pro- 
fessional staff members are subordinates to others but do not 
have authority over anyone.!° Because planning organizations 
render advice to either public or private clients, even top 
administrators within the organizations are subordinates to 
others outside the organizations (such as elected officials, pay- 
ing clients, or community constituency groups). Thus members 
of planning organizations are primarily subordinates. The rel- 
atively small proportion of members who are organizational 
administrators are concerned about managing their subordi- 
nates in order to satisfy their common superiors. 

The minority position of those who do occupy administra- 
tive or supervisory roles serves to reinforce for them and their 
subordinates the significance of their role and the sheer duality 
of the superordinate-subordinate relationship. In addition, 
cognitively, planners tend to be insensitive to the complexities 
of organizational relationships (Baum, 1980a, 1980c, 1982), 
and therefore are likely to see all other organizational actors 
who may constrain the progress of their intellectual products 
as homogeneous administrative “others,” thus reinforcing a 
dualistic view of administrators and subordinates. The follow- 
ing examples represent common experiences among the 
planners interviewed, but the situations described are not uni- 
versal; to imply so would be to present a caricature. These 
situations and experiences are most common in relatively 
larger bureaucratic organizations (such as major city or county 
planning agencies) in which hierarchical relationships have 
become formalized. Although the examples presented here are 
taken from interviews with planners, they would appear to be 
typical of the experiences of many bureaucratic workers; they 
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may, however, give extreme emphasis to the dualism of the 
relationship between administrators and subordinates.!! 

A planning staff member’s work may begin when an 
administrator—an agency director or, more likely, a deputy 
director or section chief—issues the directive to carry out an 
assignment. The directive may be rendered in a perfunctory 
manner: The administrator may express minimal personal 

interest in either the planner or the planner’s recent work and 
yo simply request that an analysis or report be prepared. The 
directive may not even be presented in person but rather in a 
written memorandum. The instructions for the assignment 
often are sketchy; two reasons for this may be implied. First, it 
is suggested that a competent planner should be able to figure 
out what the assignment requires and do it appropriately. 
Second, it is implied that the administrator has important ` 
responsibilities for many staff members and insufficient time to 
spend in detailed discussions or explanations. 

While the planner works on the project, he or she may have 
little contact with the administrator who gave the assignment. 
Consequently, there is little or no indication of the administra- 
tor’s approval of the approach that has been taken. In addition, 
the planner may receive no hint as to the administrator’s 
assessment of the quality of the work. The administrator may 
be occupied with numerous other matters about which the 
planner knows little or nothing. For example, a planner pre- 
paring an analysis in one area may not be aware that an 
administrator is under pressure from elected officials for the 
delivery of a report in some other area. On occasions when the 
administrative supervisor passes through the area where the 
staff planner works, the administrator may be preoccupied 
with other matters and may appear to take little notice of the 
planner and the project that the administrator assigned. 

Ultimately, the planner understands, the administrator will 
make the final judgment about whether the planner’s work was 
carried out appropriately or well. Consequently, facing an 
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administrator who meanwhile may have given the impression 
of finding the planner dispensable, the planner anxiously and 
constantly may watch the administrator’s every gesture and 
listen to every word for some indication that the administrator 
approves of the planner’s work on the project or even of the 
planner’s approach to the project. The planner may listen for 
covert messages in statements that the administrator makes 
about agency work in staff meetings, and the planner may 
assiduously work the office rumor mill for hints of the adminis- 
trator’s opinions. In considering indications of effectiveness in 
work on the project, the planner may almost unconsciously 
discard any concerns about implementation or adoption of 
recommendations and focus directly on getting a simple com- 
pliment or praise from the administrator.!2 The rarity of such 
responses from the administrator gives them increased value, 
and until the planner receives an evaluation of the work, he or 
she may spend considerable time imagining and attempting to 
respond to possible criticisms that the administrator may make 
about the work. The zeal that motivates such a search for the 
administrator’s approval reflects the planner’s concern about 
evaluation of the project work but also a search for confirma- 
tion of his or her competency. At this point, while the adminis- 
trator may communicate relatively little to the planner, and the 
planner may continually look for approval from the admin- 
istrator—the administrator acquires increased authority.'3 
These illustrations from the planners’ work indicate how the 
experience of autonomous authority reinforces the double 
bind described earlier. On the one hand, beneath every image 
of authority lies a reality of power and control. Autonomous 
authority signifies a bureaucratic reality: The worker is, 
indeed, subject to the power of others. At the same time, the 
essence of autonomous authority is its virtual invisibility. An 
autonomous administrator appears to need nothing from sub- 
ordinates and, consequently, appears before the subordinates 
very rarely. This near invisibility implies, in conflict with other 
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experiences, that power is not exercised in bureaucratic organ- 
izations: the first confusion about bureaucratic power. 
In addition, this experience creates confusion about whether 
a bureaucratic worker should attempt to act in a powerful way. 
If there appears to be no power exercised, then no powerful 
response is called for—implying that no powerful action is 
appropriate. If a bureaucratic subordinate who comes to 
believe that an administrator is exercising power then attempts 
- to imitate this power, problems arise. It is not possible for the 
subordinate to imitate the autonomous authority of the admin- 
istrator. The authority of autonomy requires a self-sufficiency 
and independence from others. In reality, the bureacuratic 
hierarchy represents an ordering of dependencies, and the 
subordinate is dependent on the administrator for, at a min- 
imum, such tangible rewards as particular work assignments, 
promotion, and, perhaps, salary increases. In addition, any 
subordinate who attempted to act independently and to 
become inaccessible to an administrator except on the subor- 
dinate’s terms would not fit into work routines and would, 
sooner or later, be severely punished for insubordination. Thus 
the exercise of power, when in the character of autonomous 
authority, appears to be acceptable to subordinates, but sub- 
ordinates’ imitation of the power of the autonomous authority 
in response is ineffective and will probably lead to punishment. 
Planners’ descriptions of these experiences represent an 
idealization of authority in bureaucratic organizations in two 
. respects. First, regarding the actions of administrators, both 
the particularly shallow hierarchies in which planners work 
and their distinctive insensitivity to organizational complexity 
raise questions about whether administrators, in fact, seek to 
exercise autonomous authority either as commonly or as inev- 
itably as planners’ observations imply. Although no definitive 
answer to these questions is possible, suggestive evidence in 
this regard comes from Argyris and Sch6n’s examination of 
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common theories of action implicit in the actions of manage- 
rial and professional staff members in organizations. They 
report finding that one set of action strategies is predominant 
among these organizational members: 


(1) Design and manage the environment unilaterally (be per- 
suasive, appeal to larger goals). 


(2) Own and control the task (claim ownership of the task, be 
guardian of definition and execution of task). 


(3) Unilaterally protect yourself (speak with inferred catego- 
ries accompanied by little or no directly observable behavior, . 
be blind to impact on others and to the incongruity between 
rhetoric and behavior, reduce incongruity by defensive actions 
such as blaming, stereotyping, suppressing feelings, intellec- 
tualizing). l 


(4) Unilaterally protect others from being hurt (withhold 
information, create rules to censor information and behavior, 
hold private meetings [1974: 63-69]. 


Here, in different terms, is a guide to the exercise of auto- 
nomous authority. Consistently, Argyris and Schön describe 
the effects of these action strategies on others in terms similar 
to those referring to autonomous authority. For example, 
when actors seek unilaterally to protect themselves, “the effect, 
intended or unintended, is to force others to guess at their 
meaning” (1974: 71). Argyris and Schön (1978), in reviewing 
their research and other organizational literature, contend that 
these action strategies dominate virtually all organizations. 
Furthermore, actors find this to be true.!4 Actors find these 
strategies attractive because, by projecting the image of self- 
sufficiency, the strategies serve as a defense against personal 
vulnerability. Actors with power could be expected to employ 
these strategies to protect themselves at the expense of others. 
This defensive posture may be particularly desirable in plan- 
ning organizations that are under pressure from their clients to 
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solve extremely difficult problems.!5 Thus there is an indica- 
tion here that administrators’ exercise of autonomous author- 
ity represents an especially effective means of assertion because 
it protects them from the perceived risks in questions of their 
authority posed by their subordinates as well as their superiors. 
Nevertheless, despite the manifest attractions of a position 
of autonomous authority, it is important to recognize it as an 
ideal type of authority for administrators. Although as an 
action strategy it represents a particularly effective response to 
challenges of personal responsibility, bureaucratic administra- 
tors may attempt a variety of approaches to autonomous 
authority. For example, despite organizational or role pressures 
to evade personal vulnerability and culpability, some adminis- 
trators may attempt to develop personal relationships with 
subordinates within limits of liking and time. This is more 
possible in smaller, less bureaucratic organizations. In addi- 
tion, other administrators may either inadvertently or inten- 
tionally combine expressions of personal need with the presen- 
tation of an image of autonomous authority. In this way, these 
administrators may project an image not simply of their inde- 
pendence of their subordinates, but also of at least occasional 
interdependence with subordinates. Some administrators may 
do so because they lack the ability to conceal their personal 
needs. Others may do so because they perceive, accurately, that 
a mixed message regarding whether authority is personal or 
impersonal may be particularly confusing to—and therefore, 
controlling of—subordinates. 
Planners’ descriptions of their experiences with autonomous 
authority also represent an idealization in the realm of subor- 
dinates’ reactions to administrators’ actions or intentions. 
Although administrators may attempt to exercise various. 
types of authority, planners tend to report experiencing one 
common type of authority that reflects an image that is at times 
inconsistent with administrators’ intentions or actions. In 
order to understand this idealization of authority, it is neces- 
sary to recall that the experience of authority reflects a rela- 
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tionship in which a subordinate strives to give meaning to the 
evident control of a superior. Persons in subordinate positions 
attempt to develop images of authority that are strong, but the 
images are also internally inconsistent and congruent with past 
personal experiences. 

Insofar as organizational administrators do not provide 
complete information about their actions and intentions-——a 
virtual impossibility—subordinates, first, must themselves 
supply an interpretation of administrators’ actions and, second, 
are bound to draw on past experiences to provide this interpre- 
tation. The similarities among childhood experiences with 
authority contribute to common idealizations of authority 
among adults who seek to explain organizational authority. 
Hence organizational administrators are frequently experienced 
as exercising autonomous authority. This article focuses on the 
experience of autonomous authority and its consequences for 
powerful action by planners and others in subordinate posi- 
tions in organizations. ` x 


HOW AUTONOMOUS AUTHORITY IMPEDES 
LEARNING TO ACT POWERFULLY 


Autonomous authority deters powerful challenges by contri- 
buting to the double bind of bureaucracy. However, in addi- 
tion, autonomous authority engenders experiences that emo- 
tionally discourage learning to act powerfully against auton- 
omous authority. The framework suggested by McClelland 
helps one to understand what may be problematic for planners 
and other bureaucratic workers in learning to initiate these 
powerful actions. In that framework, autonomous authority 
and any powerful action against it would be considered expres- 
sions of a Type III power orientation. They are interests in 
interpersonal power, in which one person has some impact or 
influence on another. This power orientation contrasts with 
Type Il, which is an interest in intrapersonal power, and Type 
IV, which is an interest in nonpersonal power. Ié 
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One other characteristic of McClelland’s framework had not 
yet been mentioned. McClelland regards the four types of 
power orientation as four stages in a sequence of personal 
development. He contends that one must have mastered a Type 
I orientation before one can learn a Type II orientation, that 
mastery of Type II is necessary for learning Type III, and so 
forth. Once someone bas mastered a particular stage, then this 
person is able to act in that orientation or any preceding’ 
orientation while attempting to master the next, succeeding 
orientation. McClelland formulated the four stages on the 
basis of empirical examination of voluminous descriptions and 
images of power in many cultures. He concluded that these four 
distinctive expressions of power correspond to four stages of 
development that were identified by Freud in his psychoana- 
lytic work. 

These four stages are the oral, anal, phallic, and genital 
stages. For example, a Type I power orientation corresponds 
to oral modes of expression—one person is concerned about 
being nurtured by another. A Type II power orientation cor- 
responds to anal modes of expression—someone is concerned 
about regulating control over personally accumulated products. 
A Type III power orientation corresponds to phallic modes of 
expression; in this stage one is concerned with initiating asser- 
tions of strength towards others. A Type IV power orientation 
corresponds to genital modes of expression—one is concerned 
about joining with another or others in a relationship of mu- 
tual strength and identity. Several notes of caution about these 
correspondences are essential. First, this brief summary of 
McClelland’s research does not do justice to the sophistication 
of his extensive analysis. Second, the identification of corres- 
pondence between power orientations and psychological stages 
of development should not be used as the basis for simplistic 
labelling of actors. For example, someone who serves as a loyal 
advisor to a powerful leader may enjoy gratifications in the 
realm of power that are analogous to those of the suckling 
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infant, but the advisor’s motives and opportunities are consid-. 
erably more complex than those of a helpless infant. Third— 

and crucially—the nature of an individual’s motives in no way 

affects the value of that person’s work. For example, efforts are 

frequently motivated by an oral orientation toward power but 

are still socially valuable. Finally, although McClelland’s 

framework is helpful in understanding typical patterns of behav- 

ior, it should not be considered as a definitive characterization 

of any particular individual. 

This general discussion can be aden more gg with 
regard to problems in learning to act powerfully in bureau- 
cratic organizations. The power orientation that many planners 
and other bureaucratic workers find troublesome is the inter- 
personal orientation of Type III. McClelland’s developmental 
framework would suggest that many of these people are con- 
cerned with mastering problems of the Type II orientation and 
that, until they feel confident that they have resolved Type I 
problems, they will be unable to begin to learn the Type III 
orientations. For example, many planners may invest consi- 
derable energy in data collection for two reasons. First, data 
collection is essential for good planning and has inherent value. 
Second, some planners may be especially concerned about 
collecting and organizing data as a way of satisfying a personal 
need for intellectual control over the social processes (such as 
urban development or neighborhood transition) that the data 
represent.!7 Until these people feel that they have acquired and 
maintained sufficient control over their management of data as 
to develop a stable feeling of Type II power, they may have 
difficulty thinking about, looking at, or attempting to learn 
Type III power. The process of learning to act powerfully 
towards others in bureaucratic organizations and elsewhere 
depends on mastery of the tasks of self-control that are repres- 
ented by a Type II power orientation. 

More about what is required for this transition from a Type 
II orientation to a Type III orientation is suggested by Erikson 
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(1963). Characterizing the stages that Freud identified in social 
terms, Erikson suggests that the second stage is concerned with 
learning autonomy and that the third stage is concerned with 
learning initiative. In order to master the second stage and to 
‘progress to learning the third stage, Erikson explains, some- 
one must learn to be autonomous without succumbing to 
feelings of shame and self-doubt. He characterizes the conflict 
of the second stage as “autonomy versus shame and doubt.” 
Erikson writes, 


this stage . . . becomes decisive for the ratio of love and hate, 
cooperation and willfulness, freedom of self-expression and its 
suppression. From a sense of self-control without loss of self- 
esteem comes a lasting sense of good will and pride; from a 
sense of loss of self-control and of foreign overcontrol comes a 
lasting propensity for doubt and shame. If, to some reader, the 
“negative” potentialities of our stages seem overstated through- 
out, we must remind him that this is not only the result of a 
preoccupation with clinical data. Adults, and seemingly mature 
and unneurotic ones, display a sensitivity concerning a possible 
shameful “loss of face” and fear of being attacked “from 
behind” [doubted] which is not only highly irrational and in 
contrast to the knowledge available to them, but can be of 
fateful import if related sentiments influence . . . policies [1963: 
254]. 


In short, in order for someone to feel prepared to take initiative 
in acting powerfully toward others, this person must feel confi- 
dent that he or she can act autonomously without encountering ` 
crippling shame or self-doubt. 

In order to understand the difficulties that planners and 
many others experience in learning to act powerfully in 
bureaucratic organizations, it is appropriate to interpret liter- 
ally Erikson’s formulation of a conflict of “autonomy versus 
shame and doubt.” Erikson intended the term “autonomy” to 
refer to a common-sense notion of personal independence. 
Coincidentally, Sennett uses the term “autonomy” to refer to a 
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specific type of self-sufficient authority, an image which I 
suggest is common in bureaucratic organizations. Erikson 
suggested that experiences of shame and doubt will interfere 
with the acquisition of autonomy and other capabilities such as 
being able to take initiative. Here it will be argued that auto- 
nomous authority can and does generate shame and doubt in 
subordinates that makes them unable to acquire autonomy in 
Erikson’s sense or to challenge autonomy in Sennett’s sense. 
That is, secure feelings of autonomy in Erikson’s sense are 
necessary for acquiring the initiative that is associated with a 
Type III power orientation and that is needed in order to act 
powerfully against autonomous bureaucratic authority.!8 


SHAME 


Shame, as Erikson’s comment suggests, involves a “loss of 
face.” More specifically, shame involves exposure, particularly 
unexpected exposure. Being taken unaware is shameful when 
what is exposed about oneself is incongruous with or conspic- 
uously inappropriate to a situation or previous expectations 
about one’s role in it. Part of the experience of shame includes a 
discovery of previously having misplaced trust in others or in 
one’s assumptions about a situation. Finally, shame is an expe- 
rience that affects one’s whole self, calling into question the 
validity and quality of one’s identity (Lynd, 1958). 

Autonomous authority in bureaucratic organization con- 
sistently generates experiences of shame for subordinates. It is 
first of all important to recognize, Sennett argues, tha the 
ideology of Western industrial society considers individuals 
responsible for their relative status in society. Regardless of 
what we have learned about structural obstacles to mobility in 
this society, he suggests, people retain the belief that neverthe- 
less they are personally responsible for their success or failure. 
Because relationships of power and dependence are rational- 
ized in images of authority and strength, being dependent is 
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explained and experienced as being relatively weak, as having 
failed in individual striving for status. Hence in contemporary 
Western society people tend to feel ashamed about being 
dependent on others at all. 

There are specific ways in which autonomous authority 
engenders shame and uses this shame to maintain control over 
people. Sennett explains, 


A person who has marshalled his or her resources, who is 
therefore self-controlled—this autonomous figure can disci- 
pline others through making them feel ashamed. Indifference to 
ordinary people has, of course, a shaming effect: it makes them 
feel they don’t count. . . . shame has become stronger as violence 
has waned in Western societies as an everyday tool of discipline 
[1980: 92-93]. 

The shame an autonomous person can arouse in subordinates is 
an implicit control. Rather than the employer explicitly saying 
“You are.dirt” or “Look how much better I am,” all he needs to 
do is his job—exercise his skill or deploy his calm and indiffer- 
ence. His powers are fixed in position, they are static attri- 
butes, qualities of what he is. Itis not so much abrupt moments 
of humiliation as month after month of disregarding his 
employees [or subordinates], or not taking them seriously, 
which establishes his domination. The feelings he has about 
them, they about him, need never be stated. The grinding down 
of his employees’ [or subordinates’] sense of self-worth is not 
part of his discourse with them; it is a silent erosion of their 
sense of self-worth which will wear them down. This, rather 
than open abuse, is how he bends them to his will. When shame 
is silent, implicit, it becomes a patent tool of bringing people to 
heel [1980: 95]. 


Thus the bureaucratic experience with autonomous author- 
ity is inherently shaming. The shaming experience of auto- 
nomous authority is illustrated by the following examples 
drawn from interviews with planners (Baum, 1980a, 1980b, 
1980c, 1983).!9 Being dependent on a self-sufficient, indifferent 
administrator is humiliating. A staff planner is continually in 
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the position of asking for something from a figure who needs 
nothing. The planner must ask, first of al, simply for the 
administrator’s attention. This request may be doubly shame- 
ful if the administrator implies in any way that this request 
itself is simply an interruption to the more important work of 
the administrator, about which work the subordinate planner 
can know and understand little. After all, in a hierarchical 
organization, an administrator is responsible for and knows 
about the work of many staff members, and any one of them is 
unlikely to know much about the work of many others, much 
less about whatever is required to coordinate these efforts fora 
higher organizational purpose. In addition, when the division 
of labor within the organization is relatively specialized, it is 
particularly difficult for a single planner in any one area to 
picture or understand this higher organizational purpose that 
somehow incorporates his or her efforts along with those of 
many others. Indeed, the administrator may refer to organiza- 
tional goals in such a general way or abstract way that it is 
difficult to understand any concrete relationship between the 
efforts of an individual planner and these goals. But the admin- 
istrator’s evident understanding of these goals presents one 
further sign of the administrator’s strength and authority. 
Beyond a plea for attention, the content of any request to an 
administrator induces shame, because the planner is in the 
position of asking something from someone who cannot need 
anything in return. In any discussions between an administra- 
tor and a staff planner, the focus of concern is always on the 
subordinate and presumes the subordinates’ need. According 
to organizational rules, at various times a staff planner may 
need the authority of the administrator to obtain such things as 
money (an initial salary or raise, authorization for purchases of 
needed supplies, or reimbursement for work-related expenses), 
time (leave for vacation, conferences, or daily work breaks), 
status (initial rank or promotion, as well as designation to 
special positions), and space (size.and location of work space). 
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It is hardly an exaggeration to suggest that most people have 
not had to depend on another person for all these important 
things since childhood. Consequently, it should not be surpris- 
ing if bureaucratic workers are reminded by this situation of 
childhood experiences and occasionally respond with feelings 
that were part of those childhood experiences. This extensive 
dependency encourages bureaucratic workers both to feel 
ashamed of their dependency and to imagine that administra- 
tors are as powerful as authority figures seemed when the 
workers were children. 

Throughout any meetings between administrator and staff 
planner, the administrator is understood to have no needs that 
are legitimately subject to discussion. The administrator’s 
request for work from the planner is not an expression of need 
by the administrator. Rather, it is simply an impersonal 
reminder to the subordinate of the subordinate’s responsibili- 
ties. In order to be considered a responsible member of the 
organization, the planner must perform certain types of work. 
The administrator’s giving of assignments are not requests for 
assistance; they are gifts of strong, expert guidance to subordi- 
nates in helping them to do their work in a way that will be 
acceptable to the organization. 

The administrator’s request to see the planner’s work for 
evaluation is potentially the most shame-inducing situation of 
all. To begin with, contacts between the administrator and the 
planner may be sufficiently infrequent as to create for the 
planner some ambiguity about the propriety and the quality of 
the planner’s work. This lack of communication may contrib- 
ute to differences in expectations such that whatever the 
planner presents will violate some of the administrator’s expec- 
tations. In addition, execution of the work assignment may 
have uncovered for the planner some complexities not antici- 
pated by the administrator—again, the administrator’s expec- 
tations may not be met. On top of this, the administrator may 
demonstrate his or her expertise by identifying specific consid- 
erations that simply were not taken into account in the work. 
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This unexpected exposure of inappropriate performance 
shames the planner. Implicitlv, the planner is seen as having 
relied on untrustworthy assumptions about the work and its 
place in the organization. Since work in the organization is 
highly specialized, the likelihood that the planner will never 
understand the place of the work in the organization and, 
therefore, will always make faulty assumptions is inevitable. It 
is crucial to note that because the administrator’s request had 
defined the planner’s responsibilities as a competent worker, 
this shame broadly undermines the planner’s sense of personal 
identity. 

Throughout, relatively little need be said between the admin- 
istrator and the subordinate staff member for the staff member 
to feel shame. Their relationship speaks for itself: Subordina- 
tion is shameful. As a consequence of renewed experiences of 
shame, the staff member is likely to feel increasingly anxious 
about work and to pay increasingly obeisant attention to any 
cues about the administrator's thoughts and preferences thus 
increasing the dependence. Not only is the subordinate ashamed 
to ask for autonomy, but in seeking autonomy the subordinate 
is shamed. 


DOUBT 


Doubt is closely related to shame. Doubt is experienced as a 
loss of confidence in one’s assumptions about the world and, 
centrally, a loss of confidence in one’s self. Usually, when 
someone has experienced shame about something, he or she 
comes to feel doubt about it—and about him- or herself for 
expecting anything but the shameful occurrence. Reciprocally, 
when someone experiences doubt about his or her assumptions 
or abilities, then he or she usually becomes ashamed about this 
area of incapacity. 

The area most susceptible to doubt when confronted by 
autonomous authority in a bureaucratic organization is confi- 
dence about personal competence as a worker. For most peo- 
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ple, the personal importance of work extends beyond the mate- 
rial rewards that it provides. Culturally, work activities are 
highly valued by members of a society. Practically, these activi- 
ties occupy a major portion of most workers’ lives. Psychologi- 
cally, work provides one of a few opportunities for people to be 
personally creative. People tend to choose particular occupa- 
. tions that are consistent with their perceived abilities and per- 
sonality orientations, and they expect a job to provide them 
with an opportunity both to use their abilities and to express 
their personality (Holland, 1973). Thus the ability to satisfy 
personal standards in performing competently at work is inti- 
mately tied to self-esteem.?° 
Autonomous authority tends to act against the need for 
self-esteem. The strength of autonomous authority not only 
fosters shame; it also engenders self-doubt. Directly, the 
strength is a challenge to a subordinate’s judgment about his or 
her competence at work. Implicitly, the strength is an attack on 
the subordinate’s identity as a competent worker. The process 
of generating self-doubt is illustrated by the following exam- 
ples drawn from interviews with planners (Baum, 1980a, 
1980b, 1980c, 1983).2! First, the static characteristic of the 
administrator’s strength is defined as an expertise in the area of 
work in which the subordinate planner is engaged. More spe- 
‘ cifically, it is an expertise about acceptable work within the 
organization. In addition, the relationship between the auto- 
nomous administrator and the planner further undermines the 
ability of the planner to exercise judgment about work compe- 
tence. This relationship—in which the planner continually 
seeks some sign of preferences from an indifferent admin- 
istrator—leads the planner to identify personal standards for 
‘competent work with the expectations of the administrator. 
Satisfying oneself and satisfying the autonomous authority 
become virtually the same thing. This fusion (or confusion) of 
the staff planner’s identity and the preferences of the adminis- 
trator produce in the planner a strong sense of doubt—about 
both the planner’s competence at work and his or her ability to 
assess this competence. 
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Because the administrator is the staff planner’s primary 
contact with the rest of the organization, the infrequency and 
ambiguity of this contact create a vague and confusing image 
of the organization. The planner may receive some kind of 
assignment from the administrator, may carry out the assign- 
ment in a well-considered manner, may submit a finished 
product to the administrator and still have little conception of 
the rest of the administrator’s organization. It may be unclear 
what events generated the assignment passed on by the admin- 
istrator, and what will happen to the finished product once the 
administrator receives it. Because of the mystery about the 
origin and final destination of the work performed, a planner 
may be deeply troubled about how to assess the work. 

Hummel observes that one of the most frequent complaints 
made by bureaucratic workers is that they are unable to tell 

whether they are performing useful or meaningful activity. 
~ Hummel presents this problem of doubt as “a major paradox 
of working in bureaucracy from the functionary’s point of 
view”: 


if I know more about my work than anyone else, why is it that I 
cannot be allowed to manage my own work? The problem, of 
course, is that the functionary’s definition of the work is cir- 
cumscribed by a limited horizon and that the organization’s 
definition of work, with its larger horizon, must supersede the 
individual’s if the organization is to remain what it is—an 
organization. The individual worker always misperceives what 
life in the organization is all about. It is never about getting the 
job done. It is always about integrating yourself with the rest of 
the organization so that the organization can get the job done 
[1977: 102]. 


Because the staff member depends on signs from the adminis- 
trator to assess the competence of the work, the staff member 
has doubts about his or her ability to judge the competence of 
his or her work. Because the signs from the administrator tend 
to be ambiguous, the staff member has doubts directly about 
the competence of the work itself. 
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Kahn et al. (1964), in studying stress among a national 
sample of workers in formal organizations, found that ambi- 
guity—ambiguity that leads to self doubt—is a pervasive phe- 
nomenon in bureaucratic organizations. Ambiguity contrib- 
utes to uncertainty about role expectations and, in particular, 
doubt about effectiveness. Workers experience uncertainty 
about their evaluations and doubt about self-esteem. Workers 
begin to have doubts about even their efficacy—whether they 
have any impact on the organization around them. In response 
to these doubts workers tend to turn against themselves and to 
attack themselves for not being competent or for not being 
strong. l 

This doubt disables planners and other bureaucratic workers 
in three ways. First, they tend to doubt that they have the right 
to make requests of superiors with autonomous authority— 
whether requests for specific objects or simply requests for 
attention. Second, staff members tend to doubt that they have 
the ability to make any requests effectively. Third, whenever 
staff members do become involved in discussion with adminis- 
trators, they tend to doubt the correctness of their own posi- 


` tion. Because discussion focuses on the work of the ‘staff 


member (who is full of doubts) there is never consideration of 
any weaknesses of the administrator; thus the autonomous 
authority remains intact. This doubt gives rise to shame and 
creates additional anxiety for the staff member. The worker is 
even more attentive to the administrator in hopes of discover- 
ing hints about appropriate standards for competent work. 
Not only does the staff member doubt that he or she should ask 
for autonomy, but the staff member doubts that he or she 
could exercise autonomy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Relationships between a staff member and an autonomous 
authority in a bureaucratic organization continually generate 
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related experiences of shame and doubt. These experiences 
tend to undermine staff members’ confidence in their ability to 
act autonomously with competence. The staff member increas- 
ingly feels the need for cues from the administrator that might 
help him or her to develop aclear, stable, personal standard for 
competent work. In an effort to derive some satisfaction from 
work, the staff member may turn his or her concern from 
accomplishing results or achieving respect outside the organi- 
zation to receiving compliments or praise (recognition) from 
others within the organization—ideally from the administra- 
tor, but of necessity from anyone available. 

As subordinate staff members in bureaucratic organizations 
are absorbed in efforts to maintain self-esteem and to secure a 
meaningful personal identity, they do not learn to act power- 
fully with a Type III orientation. Their attention and their 
energy are diverted into other efforts. As long as they cannot 
overcome feelings of shame and doubt about their work per- 
formance, they will remain psychologically unable to act auto- 
nomously and unprepared to begin acting powerfully. This 
explains to some degree why many planners may simultane- 
ously express the opinion that they should act politically and 
powerfully and yet remain ambivalent about doing so. 

Several directions for remedy may be identified. First, the 
problematic authority relationships described here are not 
universal. In many planning organizations, administrators and 
subordinates do collaborate more equally than in the situations 
presented here; many of these subordinates are able to act 
effectively with a Type III power orientation. These coopera- 
tive relationships and these examples of powerful action 
should be studied for what they reveal about the possibilities of 
both collaboration and powerful action in bureaucratic organ- 
izations. Second, it must be remembered that problematic 
authority relationships in bureaucracies are, indeed, relation- 
ships. On one side, an administrator acts in a particular way, 
presenting a particular image of authority that obscures the 
nature of power in the organization. On the other side, subor- 
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dinates bring particular expectations of authority figures to the 
organization—expectations that may make it especially diffi- 
cult to understand power in the organization or to act power- 
fully. Although planners who enter bureaucratic organizations 
as subordinates may not be able at once to control the actions 
of hierarchical superiors, planners may be able to modify their 
own expectations of authority figures. In order to do so, 
planners must begin to recognize the complex dynamics of 
authority relationships in bureaucratic organizations. This 
article is one effort to demystify autonomous authority and 
problematic authority relationahips. 


NOTES 


1. For my own exploration of the personality orientations of planners, see Baum 
1982, 1983. 

.2. The sample had the following characteristics: 88% male, 12% female; 94% white, 
6% black and other; age range from 26 to 78, median age of 37; income range from $10,000 
to $40,000-and-over, median income between $20,000 and $24,000; 68% employed in 
public agencies, evenly divided between administration and staff, 32% employed as private 
consultants. In these respects the sample is representative of the population of planners 
enumerated in the 1970 United States Census (as summarized in Beauregard, 1976) and of 
the national membership of the American Institute of Planners at the time of the study 
(American Institute of Planners, 1974, n.d.). 

3. May (1972) has drawn much more specific comparisons between saxüalitý and the 
exercise of power in relation to another person: 


Love-making and fighting are very similar neurophysiologically in human beings. 
Anthony Storr points out that lovers’ quarrels often end up in sexual intercourse. 
There is a strange relationship between the fighter and the lover: the knight 
rescuing the maiden from the dragon and making love to her are part of the same 
fable. In fighting there is a vivid intimacy, a closeness that partakes of both hate and 
love, an intimacy held off by hatred but an intimacy nevertheless, and it can 
blossom into affection or love... . I have noted the similarity that exists between the 
endocrine secretions of sex and those of fighting. Alfred C, Kinsey has also noted 
that there are fourteen physiological changes that are identical in sexual arousal 
and aggressive arousal [p. 151]. 


Gg 
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4. Clearly, the observations are only suggestive and not at all conclusive. An 
assessment of the relationship between experiences of sexuality and experiences of power 
would require examination of a vast psychological literature. In addition, an evaluation 
would entail a judgment about the primacy of sexual strivings (which Freud proposed) or 
of strivings for power and superiority (which Adler proposed). 

5. Actually, many of the relationships involved are role relationships, rather than, 
strictly speaking, interpersonal, or personal relationships, but the issue is essentially the 
same. 

6. Unless otherwise indicated, references to “ power” in this section will refer to the 
Type IH orientation. 

7. Foran analysis of double binds, see Laing (1972). For examples drawn specifically 
from bureaucratic organizations, see Argyris and Schön (1978). 

8. For clarity it should be indicated that, although Sennett has formulated the 
concept of autonomous authority, he has not unequivocally identified it with bureaucratic 
authority. The identification of autonomous authority with the most common forms of 
bureaucratic authority is a postulation of this article. 

9. For a discussion of ways in which this process may take place in various types of 
relationships, see Frank (1963). 

10. It is not even always the case that professional planning staff members are directly 
superordinate to clerical staff members. Frequently the authorization of administrators is 
necessary for professional staff members to use the services of clerical staff, and the range 
and conditions of their services are defined by the administrators. 

11. In other words, if the presentation below appears to offer a caricature of the 
experience of subordination in bureaucratic organizations, the reason is not that the 
writing oversimplifies planners’ experiences but, rather, that many planners experience 
bureaucratic organizations in a simplistis manner. 

12. One primary finding in a study of planners was that almost all subordinate staff 
members in public agencies rejected implementation or constituency satisfaction as indi- 
cators of their effectiveness and, instead, focused on compliments or praise from agency 
colleagues as the primary indicator of their effectiveness (Baum, 1980a). 

13. The procss described here has been conceptualized in psychoanalytic terms by 
Hummel (1977) in the following way. He observes that the bureaucratic experience is one 
in which workers are deprived of.contro] over both what work they will do and how they 
will do whatever they do. These controls are the functions of the superego and the ego. 
What remains to the workers is the function of the id, pure energy, in the control of 
bureaucratic administrators. In order to establish any semblance of a personal identity 
within the context of the bureaucratic work setting, the worker would need to accept the 
administator’s definition of the ends and means of work and then cooperate attentively, 
identify—almost merge—with the administrator. The alternative would be to work with 
the acceptance of a partial identity. 

14. Argyris and Schön (1974 and 1978), in studying what they characterize as 
“theories-in-use,” are concerned with a cuestion that is related to but somewhat different 
from the question of this article. They believe that the action strategies just described— 
those that here are seen as characteristic of actors who exercise autonomous authority in 
an organization—might be superseded by a different form of authority that is more 
effective in problem solving. However, reflecting on their own experiences, they observe, 
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“Neither of us knows, for example, of an organization that has a fully developed [effective] 
learning system, nor are we aware of any such . . . learning system described in the 
literature” (1978, p. 131). 

15. For an analysis of the ways in which extreme client demands on planners may 
encourage planners to attempt to exercise autonomous authority in relation to their 
clients, see “The Planner as Reluctant Scapegoat” (Baum, 1981). : 

16. The interpersonal power interest of Type II contrasts also with the interpersonal 
power interest of Type I, in that the latter is concerned with another’s control over oneself. 
However, consideration of the Type I power orientation is not central to the discussion 
that follows. 

17. Any such special personal interest may, indeed, be particularly valuable in contri- 
buting to the quality of a data collection effort. 

` 18. It is tempting to make much of this felicitous coincidental usage of the term 

“autonomy” and implications for a conflict of “autonomy versus shame and doubt,” 
insofar as Sennett owes much in his thinking to Erikson. However, there is no evidence 
that Sennett meant any more than he wrote. 

19. As with examples cited earlier, these illustrations would seem to be typical of 
experiences of bureaucratic workers, although they may exaggerate the dualistic character 
of the administrator-subordinate relationship. Similarly as with earlier examples, the 
experiences described here are common among planners but are by no means universal, 

20. Presthus (1962) offers a careful examination of these issues with respect to workers 
in bureaucratic organizations. In analyzing the relative importance of material and 
emotional rewards in different typical patterns of accomodation to the conditions of 
bureaucratic work, he suggests that at some point virtually every worker attempts to assess 
the possibility of deriving some self-esteem from creative work in a particular job setting. 

21. As with examples cited earlier, these illustrations appear to be typical of experien- 
ces of bureaucratic workers, although they may exaggerate the dualistic character of the 
administrator-subordinate relationship. Also, as with earlier examples, the experiences 
described here are common among planners but are by no means universal. 
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This article assesses the nonuse of scientific-technical information in energy research 
and development decision making and identifies major conditions and constraints 
that account for it. It is a study of the Coalcon project, the first federal attempt to — 
demonstrate a synthetic fossil energy technology. The concepts of a failure of power 
and a failure of intelligence are used to explain the failure to use available technical 
information in the Coalcon decision. Consequences of crisis on an organization’s use 
of information are elaborated on. 


FAILURES OF POWER ` 

AND INTELLIGENCE 

Use of Scientific- Technical Information 
in Government Decision Making ` 


UDAY DESAI 
MICHAEL M. CROW 
Southern Illinois University 


It is widely agreed that science and technology play a crucial 
role in shaping modern society (Ellul, 1964). There has been 
much discussion of the dangers of public policy becoming “the 
captive of a scientific-technological elite,”! and also optimism 
about science and technology delivering us from poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, and social conflict into a world of abundance, 
peace, and enlightenment. Either way, the role of science and 
technology—and thus scientists and technologists—in public 
policy is important and of increasing concern. 

Two major concerns are identifiable in writings about 
science, technology, and public policy. One of these relates to 
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public policy on science and involves the support of scientific 
research by government and the managerial issues arising from 
it (Rosenthal, 1973; Bozeman and Mitroff, 1979). The other is 
the increasing use of science-technology and scientists-tech- 
nologists in public policymaking and its implications (Cox, 
1964; Lapp, 1965; Lakoff, 1966; Schooler, 1971; Denny, 1967). 
Study of the conditions and constraints that shape the role of 
scientists-technologists and scientific-technological informa- 
tion is-critical to our understanding of both their limits and 
potentials in public policy. 

The present study is concerned with the conditions and. 
constraints that influence a particular group of scientists- 
technologists: “technoscience administrators” (Waldo, 1973) 
who are in charge of energy research and development pro- 
grams. Specifically, it attempts to identify political and bureau- 
cratic constraints that influence and shape the use of scientific- 
technical information in government energy Research and 
Development (R & D) decision making. A federal coal R & D 
project, Coalcon, is used as a case for the study. 

Federal coal R & D decision making warrants a serious 
study in its own right as a public policy issue of critical national 
importance, in addition to being an illustration of the role of 
science-technology and the scientist-technologist in public pol- 
icy. Coal has been identified as a major fuel source capable of 
freeing the United States from its dependence on imported oil. 
The National Energy Plan (NEP) identified coal conversion as 
a principal mechanism for energy independence in the short 
term. However, the increased use of coal depends heavily on 
the development of new ways to utilize it in an environmentally 
acceptable manner. This implies, as NEP pointed out, “a major 
government investment in developing a host of new technolo- 
gies” (U.S. Executive Office of the President, 1977). 

Our study assesses the use of scientific-technical information 
in federal R & D decision making and identifies conditions and 
constraints that account for the fact that relevant, available 
information has not been used. The Coalcon project decision- 
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making process is described in detail in the first part of the 
article. The nonuse of relevant and available scientific-technical 
information in the decision is also assessed. 

The second part of the article analyzes the case. Drawing 
upon pertinent literature, two major causes of failure to use 
relevant, available information—failure of power and failure 
of intelligence (Wilensky, 1967)—are identified. The effects of 
crisis on an organization’s ability to use information are 
discussed in order to elaborate on the failure of intelligence in 
the Coalcon decision. 


COALCON DECISION MAKING 


The Coalcon? Project, the first federal attempt to demon- 
strate a synthetic fossil energy technology by converting coal to 
a clean-burning liquid fuel, was a part of the Energy Research 
and Development Administration’s (ERDA) Clean Boiler 
Fuel Demonstration (CBFD) Program which was initiated by 
the former Office of Coal Research E in 1974 (RDA 
1976a, 1976b, 1977). 

The Coalcon Company, a joint venture of Union Carbide 


‘and the Chemical Construction Corporation, was awarded a 


$237 millon contract by ERDA in January 1975, to design a 
demonstration plant for producing clean boiler fuels from ` 
high-sulfur coal. The. plant was to be fully integrated in all . 
phases of processing, from the receipt of coal to the delivery of 
a finished product. The project was designed to be environ- 
mentally acceptable by the cleanup of all waste streams and 
energy efficient by the recovery of all by-products (ERDA, 
1976a, 1976b, 1977). 


The overall objective of the project was to verify, througha ` 


demonstration plant, the commercial economics, the technical 
scale-up. potential, and the physical and chemical feasibility of 
a process for producing clean liquid boiler fuel, pipeline gas, 
and other useful products in acommercial-size plant. The plant 
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was designed to convert 3901 tons per day (tpd) of high-sulfur 
coal into 3990 barrels per day (bpd) of heavy oil, 1192 bpd of a 
gasoline fraction, 1088 million standard cubic feet per day 
(mm scfd) of liquified petroleum gases, and 28.39 mm scfd of 
high Btu pipeline gas (Nowacki, 1979: 47-52). 

. The Coalcon project was a failure. It was terminated in June 
1977, two and a half years after it started. It had acost overrun 
of over 250% and had accomplished almost none of its objec- 
tives at the time of its termination. 

The first Arab oil embargo was imposed in October 1973, 
and the Coalcon project began on February 13, 1974—less 
than five months later—when OCR announced its intention of 
constructing the first demonstration plant program (Commerce 
Business Daily, 1974a: 3). Two months later, on April 15, OCR 
announced that a full-scale demonstration plant would be 
constructed to make a clean boiler fuel from coal feedstock 
that would contain not less than 2.5% sulfur (Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily, 1974b: 5). In June, OCR formally released the 
request for proposals (RFP) with cost estimates revised to 
$100-$400 million depending on the size of the plant. Exactly 
one month later, OCR held a proposal briefing. 

The project suggested in the RFP would be conducted in 
four phases. Phase I would consist of preliminary engineering 
and design for ultimate scale-up to a commercial size, to be 
done under one or more contracts. Phase IT would consist of 
detailed engineering of the design proposed in Phase I, again 
under one or more contracts. At the end of Phase II, one design 
would be selected and the plan would be operated for at least 
three one-year periods and would test three or more coals. 
Phase I and Phase II would be wholly funded by OCR. Phases 
III and IV, the demonstration plant construction and opera- 
tion, respectively, would be funded equally by the OCR and by 
the participating companies. Project cost estimates were: 
Phase I, $4.75 million; Phase II, $17.7 million; Phase III, 
$142.3 million; and Phase IV, $72 million (U.S. Congress, 
1975b). By the deadline (September 25, 1974) OCR had 
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received three proposals. They were from Coalcon Company 
of New York; Northern Illinois Gas Company of Aurora, 
Illinois; and Maxwell Laboratories of Massachusetts (U.S. 
General Accounting Office, 1977). The Coalcon Company was 
created in May 1974 by a partnership betweeen the Union 
Carbide’s Coalcon Department and the Chemical Construc- 
tion Corporation. The Coalcon Company also put together a 
consortium of energy intensive industrial companies? to pro- 
vide jointly for the 50% share of the project’s third and fourth 
phases (Noss, 1976). 

After three months of proposal review, OCR awarded the 
Clean Boiler Fuel Demonstration Program to the Coalcon 
Company on January 17, 1975. The contract, which was for 
$237 million, was the first fossil energy demonstration plant 
contract in U.S. government history (U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1977: 4). Two days after this contract award, CBFD 
(including the Coalcon project and its personnel) was trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration (ERDA) which was created on January 19, 1975 by 
the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974. According to ERDA’s 
Deputy Assistant Administrator for Fossil Energy, the Coal- 
con contract was awarded two days prior to ERDA’s forma- 
tion to avoid the additional administrative burdens imposed by 
the Federal Nonnuclear Research and Development Act (U.S. 
General Accounting Office, 1977: 8). Specifically, the Act 
required prior congressional approval of nonnuclear research 
and development projects with expenditures over $50 million 
and so would have delayed the $237 million contract that was 
awarded to the Coalcon Company (U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1977: 8). . - 

Given the research program then in use at OCR and its plan. 
for the development of coal conversion technologies, the entire 
CBFD Program appears to have been premature. In the area of 
coal liquefaction, OCR in its 1974-1975 Progress Report iden- 
tified several short-term and long-term goals. The short-term 
objective was the development of industrial-scale coal conver- 
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sion processes for-producing a low-sulfur, low-ash, fuel oil 
substitute for electric generators. A longer-term objective was 
to develop to industrial scale the conversion of coal into 
higher-grade fuels such as gasoline, diesel oil, and heating 
oil—in essence, the objective of the Coalcon process (U.S. 
Department of Interior, 1974). 

In pursuit of its objectives, OCR’s 1974-1975 Annual Pro- 
gram Plan indicated that the best way to succeed without 
excessive financial risks would be to test coal hydrogenation 
processes through a sequence first of process development 
units, next of pilot plants, and only then of demonstration 
plants. Utilizing the Pilot Plant Program to obtain engineering 
data before moving up to demonstration scale, a vigorous R & 
D effort on many processes was also proposed in 1964-1975. 
Included in this R & D program was a great deal of research 
specifically related to the Coalcon process. For instance, the 
key R & D problems being researched at that time (prior to 
contract award) and considered unknowns by OCR included 
several technical areas that were considered critical to the 
success of the Coalcon process. Specifically, OCR planned to 
study the potential development of: (1) better reactor systems; 
(2) cheaper sulfur-resistant catalysts; (3) liquefaction schemes 
incorporating lower pressures and temperatures; (4) materials 
development; and (5) information on the chemical kinetics and 
mechanisms of coal liquefaction (U.S. RDA, 1975: 18-21). 
Each of these research areas would have provided information 
essential for the Coalcon process. 

Specific OCR projects that were being funded during the 
CBFD policy development process indicated that OCR scient- 
ists and engineers considered it necessary to find solutions to 
the problems listed above. Indeed, OCR was in the process of 
funding several such projects, thereby indicating that much 
more technical information was needed before proceeding with 
a demonstration-scale project of any type or size—much less 
one the magnitude of the Coalcon project. For example, OCR 
at that time funded a project (which still continues under the 
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Department of Energy) to analyze liquid fuels derived from 
coal and to determine the physical and chemical characteristics 
of samples prepared under different conditions of temperature, 
pressure, and flow rates. This information, necessary for eva- 
luating the end products of the Coalcon process, was generally 
not known for U.S. coals and, more specifically, was not known 
for the various process conditions of coal liquefaction. In 
addition, and in direct contrast to the decision to have the 
Coalcon project include a demonstation-scale plant, OCR had 
approved a project whose objective was to provide experimen- 
tal engineering data about hydrocarbonization processes (of 
which Coalcon is an example), including the use of supported 
catalysts that are molten at operating conditions. In the end, 
one of the major causes of Coalcon’s failure was the melting of 
the catalysts at high operating temperatures. The first phase of 
that project (which was not to be completed until November 
1975, nine months after the Coalcon project contract was ` 
signed) included many other such research activities directly 
related to the development of a bench-scale process (U.S. 
ERDA, 1975: 18-21). 

Given the inadequate research ‘base (which had left many 
uncertainties) one would have expected OCR to move cau- 
tiously and slowly. However, OCR acted rapidly. In less than 
two years, it moved from an intention to construct a demon- 
stration plant to the awarding of a $237 million contract for a 
fully operational plant. During that time, a high-risk technical 
program plan was supposedly devised, reviewed, and approved. 
In relation to OCR’s other scheduled projects and the state of 
research at that time (as briefly outlined above) the CBFD 
program was clearly both premature and- seriously deficient in 
its technical base. 

The timetable for the CBFD program was also tantealisti: 
cally short. The CBFD program plan outlined a start, decision, 
and design completion all within one fiscal year. Following 
design completion, the OCR timetable called for construction 
and operation of the plant within eight years (U.S. ERDA, 
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1976a, 1976b, 1977). In fact, the project moved even faster than 
had been envisioned in the timetable. Site acquisition is an 
example. Nineteen months were allocated to review numerous 
potential sites and to evaluate the various merits and deficien- 
cies of each. However, a site at New Athens, Illinois was 
selected just five months after the contract award (U.S. Con- 
gress, 1975b). The rapid completion of the design is another 
example of the uncommonly quick CBFD developments. 

All of the timing for the project was contrary to OCR’s own - 
development procedures, shown in Figure 1, that stipulate that . 
a fossil energy technology or process must pass through several 
phases before it achieves eventual commercialization (U.S. 
ERDA, 1976a: 10). This process—from projection conception . 
to commercialization—was expected to last from 18 to 30 
years. 

Without the necessary preliminary research, projects pro- 
ceeded with a geometrically increasing risk factor. In the case 
of this project the basic research related to the Coalcon process 
was not complete. The Coalcon process had been developed 
using coal very much different from the high-sulfur coals 
required for the CBFD program. In addition, the 25 tpd pilot 
plant operated by Union Carbide had been successfully 
operated for only two of the required eight years (U.S. 
Department of Energy, 1978: 22,.U.S. Department of Interior, 
1964: vi-x). - 

As it turned out, a major problem limiting the Coalcon 
process concerned the use of high-sulfur eastern coal rather 
than low-sulfur western coal. In the early 1960s, Union 
Carbide had constructed and operated a “mini” liquid synthetic 
fuel pilot-plant using western coal. Although the Coalcon 
Company’s proposal was based on Union Carbide’s western 
coal process, OCR assumed that the process could be adapted 
to use eastern coal despite its knowledge that (1) the process 
had never been tested with eastern coal; and (2) the use of 
eastern coal involved different technical problems. For example, 
at the time the Coalcon contract was awarded, the OCR 
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Source Evaluation Board EE Technical Review Board) 
stated the following: 


There are major uncertainties in operation of large lock 
hoppers and the hydrocarbonization unit with respect to 
uniform coal flow, coking, valve operation and maintainability. 
While studies have been proposed in these areas, it is empha- 
sized that uncertainties as to the operation of these units must 
be resolved before the demonstration plant design is finalized. 


Such uncertainties were not resolved during the project’s 
existence. 

ERDA officials in 1974 were aware of the board’ s report and 
the technical problems involved. However, they felt that Phase 
I provided for pilot tests to define and reduce the technical risks 
associated with the project. These tests were, however, never 
completed by either ERDA or Coalcon Company researchers. 
In March 1976, about 14 months into the contract, these 
technical problems were once again brought to ERDA’s atten- 
tion when an independent ERDA contractor reported that 
“the technical foundation for the Coal Project appears to be 
seriously deficient.” Again, in an April 19, 1977 memorandum, 
an ERDA official noted that insufficient data were available to 
design a test bed unit and that further subscale experimental 
work was needed. He also pointed out that before scale-up 
would be feasible, data were required on operability, yield, and 
character of liquid products, and on the processing necessary 
to clean up and stabilize the liquids to meet the air quality 
standards of clean boiler fuels (U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1977). At no time during the life of the Coalcon project 
did ERDA have an effective system to monitor and control the 
contractor’s progress and costs. Nevertheless, despite access to 
negative technical information, ERDA allowed the project to 
continue for almost two and a half years and reimbursed the 
contractor nearly $15 million. 

Following congressional inquiry and involvement of the 
General Accounting Office (GAO), ERDA oficials initiated a 
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more thorough review of the Coalcon project’s technical prog- 
ress. A memorandum from the director of the Clean Boiler 
Fuel Program to the director of the Fossil Fuel Demonstration 
Division on November 18, 1976 clearly spelled out the ERDA’s 
difficulties in monitoring and controlling the Coalcon project 
and its cost to the government. 


Our records to date based upon Coalcon Corporation fur- 
nished information indicate that Phase I, preliminary engineer- 
ing, shows a cost growth from $4,750,000 to $12,785,100 with- 
out any warning from the contractor. I wish to emphasize this 
data was not made available to ERDA until September 30, 
1976, and then only after considerable pressure from the pro- 
gram office. Coalcon Corporation led me to believe that their 
major effort was on Phase II with Phase I being about 97% 
complete. Actually, Phase I is only on the order of 36% com- 
plete, and the Phase II effort, according to Coalcon’s Corpora- 
tion 9/30/76 submission, 3% complete. Our inability to track 
preliminary engineering progress is very well documented” 
[Newark, 1976]. 


On June 15, 1977, the contract was terminated by ERDA. 
The GAO report in August identified (1) insufficient research 
and development to resolve technical problems; (2) lack of an 
adequate work plan and effective monitoring and control sys- 
tems for the project; and (3) lack of timely action by ERDA 
once it was evident that the project was in serious trouble, as 
three key reasons for the failure of the Coalcon project. 

In response to a congressional inquiry in 1977, ERDA’s 
deputy assistant administrator for fossil energy, who had pre- 
viously headed OCR, said that OCR, with the support of 
incoming ERDA officials, decided to award the contract de- 
spite its high risk because of the 1973 oil embargo and congres- 
sional concern that alternatives to foreign oil be expedited. 
ERDA officials also blamed their inability to monitor and 
control the Coalcon project properly on the confusion and 
problems associated with the reorganization of several execu- 
tive agencies into ERDA. ERDA essentially maintained that 
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manpower shortages made it impossible to scrutinize closely 
the way the contract was being carried out. As aresult, ERDA 
depended on the Coalcon Company to alert them to any tech- 
nical problems (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1977: 13-14). 
Moreover, ERDA officials argued that a September 1975 
report and a February 1976 testimony by the president and 
general manager of Coalcon Company that strongly indicated 
that the project was progressing satisfactorily and would meet 
its objectives had led them to believe that the project was not in 
difficulty, the technical problems would most likely be resolved, 
and close scrutiny was not required (U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1977: 14-15). 


COALCON DECISION ANALYSIS 


This analysis of the Coalcon project suggests that relevant 
technical information unsupportive of the Coalcon decision 
was not utilized by ERDA, and that this failure to use available 
technical information was, in large measure, responsible for 
the failure of the project. This raises several theoretical ques- 
tions. What were the major forces and constraints for this 
failure in information use? What forces shape the limits of 
organizational intelligence? ` 

Wilensky (1967: ix) has suggested that the failure of an 
organization to utilize information may be of two types. 
Organizations may fail to use available information because of 
the constraints imposed on them by forces beyond their con- 
trol. This failure to use information may be referred to as 
failure of power. It arises essentially from the constraints that 
are imposed upon organizational decision makers by the 
organization’s environment on “power setting” (Down, 1967: 
41-48). 

The second type of failure that Wilensky was concerned with 
in his work, may be called failure of intelligence. Failure of 
intelligence exists when an organization fails to muster neces- 
sary information for successful completion of its task. It arises 
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when there is a blockage or distortion of information as a result 
of organizational structures and processes. It refers to the 
constraints on information search and use by the organization 
that are imposed by the dynamics of the agency itself. Some of 
these constraints may result from the organizaton’s attempt to 
adapt to perceived demands of its environment while others 
may result from the agency’s history, structure, and processes. 
In the case of Coalcon, the failure to use relevant information 
stemmed from both failure of power and failure of intelligence. 
Each will be discussed in turn. 


Failure of Power 


The Coalcon project was an entrepreneurial activity on the 
part of the government. Government activities in the entrepre- 
neurial arena result from a lack of private capital due to high 
risk and uncertain profits, and cause the government to 
become the sole or joint partner in a high-risk, uncertain-profit 
enterprise. The Coalcon project was clearly in the govern- 
ment’s entrepreneurial policy arena. Its impact—like that of 
other entrepreneurial activities—was distributive and bor- 
dered on being “pork-barrel politics”(Schooler, 1971: 209-211). 

When coal R & D projects are perceived as distributional by 
legislators, they regard expenditures for resource development 
and utilization as an occasion for competition and collabora- 
tion among themselves. Securing a.share of these funds for 
their constituencies becomes their primary concern. Allocation 
decisions then tend to become a form of political exchange. 

In deciding which specific program would be implemented, 
the political decision makers were preoccupied with distribu- 
tional impacts: gains and losses for their constituencies. For 
example, in congressional hearings regarding the Coalcon pro- 
ject prior to contract initiation, discussion centered on the 
siting of the plant. In fact, the site decision was made a full six 
months ahead of the scheduled date (U.S. Congress, 1975b). 
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Inearly 1974, the coal industry was hovering near stagnation 
(Rosenbaum, 1978). In addition, the Clean Air Act of 1970 
made further decline in the utilization of coal likely. The rapid 
development of a commercialized coal conversion process 
through the development of the CBFD program by the 
government would have greatly benefited all energy-related 
industries. Oil and petrochemical industries had a strong stake 
in supporting the rapid development of the CBFD program 
since it would, if successful, result in the creation of a huge 
($100-200 billion) domestic energy conversion industry that 
they would control and benefit from immensely (Noss, 1976: 
154). Several state governments, particularly the high-sulfur 
coal states of the east, also saw the Coalcon project as a 
beneficial project. 

Powerful actors in ERDA’s power setting clearly wanted the 
Coalcon project to move ahead rapidly. Two critical elected 
officials, from ERDA’s perspective, were chairmen of the 
House and Senate Appropriation subcommittees concerned 
with ERDA: Congressman Sidney Yates of Illinois and Sena- 
tor Robert Byrd of West Virginia, who represented two major 
eastern coal producing states. Their intense interest in Coalcon 
is understandable since it was designed to use high-sulphur 
eastern coal. Their desire to have the Coalcon plant located in 
their respective states can be seen clearly in hearings before their 
subcommittees on the project. In reviewing congressional hear- 
ings regarding the Coalcon project prior to contract initiation, 
not a single technical review could be found. Rather, the most 
prominent discussions centered on the siting of the plant. 
Senator Robert Byrd, for example, in questioning a Coalcon 
Official on the status of the project, spent over eight pages of 
testimony on questions regarding potential sites within West 
Virginia (U.S. Congress, 1975b). Review of all of the House 
appropriations subcommittee testimony on the project between 
‘1974 and 1976 reveals Congressman Sidney Yates’s similar 
concern for having the plant located in Illinois. (U.S. congress, 
1975a). 
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Congressmen and Senators in 1974, faced with election-year 
gas lines, needed tangible energy policy output to make it look 
like they were acting quickly and boldly in the face of the 
national crisis. The Coalcon project, with its sophisticated 
technology, large scale, and promise to develop rapidly a vast 
new synthetic fuel industry provided just what they needed. 
-There was much pressure from the Congress on ERDA to 
move rapidly on Coalcon. 

The energy industry, particularly large energy companies, 
constituted a very powerful interest group with direct interest 
in ERDA’s activities, as well as in the Coalcon project itself. 
There was much at stake. The decision in this political “game” 
reflected “the values of this winning coalition” (Bozeman and 
Rossini, 1979: 30). ERDA’s decision to proceed with the Coal- 
con project clearly reflected the wishes of the winning coali- 
tion, the energy industry, and elected officials. In this mode of 
decision making—characterized by Allison’s Bureaucratic 
Politics Model (1969, 1971)—-relevant information regarding 
the adequacy of the technical foundation of the project became 
“a political weapon to be developed, used, and discarded in 
accord with political demands of the situation.” (Bozeman and 
Rossini, 1979: 31). ERDA discarded information indicating a 
serious deficiency in the technical foundation of the Coalcon 
project since this information did not support the political 
demands of the powerful interests and individuals in its envi- 
ronment. The use or neglect of available information and the 
search for relevant information is part of the political process. 
“The extent and character of the information search is tied to 
the political reality of-the moment. If the information gener- 
ated does not fit the current needs then so much the worse for 
the information” (Bozeman and Rossini, 1979: 31). Informa- 
tion and evaluations that repeatedly pointed out the serious 
deficiencies in the technical foundations of the project were 
simply ignored as if ERDA were saying, “so much the worse 
for the information.” 

Consideration of ERDA’s power setting and bureaucratic 
politics model provides important insights into ERDA’s Coal- 
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con behavior. The political constraints imposed by the winning 
coalition on ERDA greatly influenced ERDA’s use of—or 
neglect to use—the technical information base in Coalcon 
decisions. 

In addition to the influence of its power setting on ERDA, 
the internal dynamics of the agency itself created several barri- 
ers to the use of relevant information in the Coalcon decision. 
These influences were particularly significant in ERDA’s fail- 
ure to monitor the Coalcon project once the contract was 
awarded. It is these influences that resulted in the failure of 
intelligence. l 


Failure of Intelligence S 

ERDA came into being in the midst of and partly as a result 
of the national energy crisis. It was created by the amalgama- 
tion of a number of existing federal offices and programs 
including OCR and was charged with solving the theretofore 
undefined energy crisis. It was being pressured by Congress, 
the President, and the energy industry groups. It reacted by 
producing voluminous policy actions. For instance, more than 
45 major and 175 minor pieces of energy legislation were 
developed by ERDA between January 1975 and June 1977 
(Congressional quarterly, 1975-1977). Its coal R & D budget 
increased by ten-fold during the same period (ERDA, 1976a). 
This required the development of program plans, the staffing 
and training of a new and expanded management team, and a 
high workload. Other developments—such as the reorganiza- 
tion of all research. mission responsibilities as well as the 
transfer of research laboratory responsibilities from govern- 
ment personnel to nongovernment contract employees—also 
added to the already high workload. Consequently, ERDA, 
with its inadequate manpower, was overwhelmed with produ- 
cing the tremendous volume of policy proposals and outputs. 

The Coalcon project was developed and approved during 
the months following the national oil crisis that was a result of 
1973 Arab oil embargo. This climate of crisis existed even at 
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the highest levels of federal government. President Nixon ina 
nationally televised address, on November 1, 1973 warned the 
nation that “We are heading toward the most acute shortages 
of energy since World War II. ... We have energy crisis.” He 
announced “Project Independence” as a means to ending 
America’s dependence on any foreign energy sources (Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1979: 9-A). Again, in 1974, Nixon said in 
his energy message to congress that “no single legislative area is 
more critical or more challenging to us as a people” (Congres- 
sional Quarterly, 1979: 20-A). In 1975, President Ford sent his 
13-part Energy Independence Act to Congress with the war- 
ning that “we face a future of shortages and dependency which 
the nation cannot’tolerate and the American people will not 
accept” (Congressional Quarterly, 1979: 36-A). Again, in 1976 
Ford declared, “We must regain our energy independence” 
(Congressional Quarterly, 1979: 60-A). In 1977, only three 
months after his inauguration, President Carter in a nationally 
televised speech called the efforts to deal with the energy crisis 
the “moral equivalent of war” (Congressional Quarterly, 1979: 
1). This public presidential rhetoric was backed up by a barrage 
of legislative initiatives touching upon every form, source, and 
aspect (pricing, regulation, etc.) of energy (Congressional 


Quarterly, 1979). 


The massive reorganizations of federal energy agencies 
between 1973 and 1977 provides another indication of the 
seriousness with. which the energy situation was viewed. In 
1974; the Federal Energy Administration (with its “energy 
czar”) was created. In 1975, ERDA was created, and in 1977 a 
cabinet level department of energy was created. The legislative 
output of ERDA (45 major and 175 minor pieces between 
January 1975 and June 1977) and a ten-fold increase in its 
budget during the same period, also indicates a sense of 
urgency in the agency itself. It was a crisis response decision. . 

Several studies have identified the consequences of crisis 
decision making in organizations (Hermann, 1963; Smart and 
Vertinsky, 1977) even though there is less than “complete 
understanding of the concept of crisis” (Billings et al. 1980: 
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300). Wilensky, for example, has suggested that under con- 
ditions of urgency, many information pathologies are overcome 
or minimized (1967: 77). On the other hand, March and Simon 
(1958: 154, 169) have suggested that when decision processes 
are under time pressure, selective perception would be most 
acute and it would be most likely that information in the 
system would not be utilized. Hermann (1963) has hypothe- 
sized that crisis shrinks communication channels, leads to 
modification of organizational standards, and creates con- 
siderable stress on authority units as a result of centralizing 
authority in the organization. These factors, in turn, create 
several types of decision-making pathologies including nar- 
rowing of cognitive process and information distortion (Smart 
and Vertinsky, 1977: 392). 

The narrowing of cognitive processes in a crisis situation 
may result in an increasing concern with the short-term rather 
than the long-term, and narrows the range of alternatives 
considered. ERDA, under severe time pressure and demands 
for quick action, narrowed the alternatives it was considering 
for dealing with oil shortages to just the familiar ones. It also 
exhibited a lack of creative decision making and productive 
decision behavior (March and Simon, 1958: 177-180; Smart 
and Vertinsky, 1977). _ERDA’s emphasis on the short-range 
was clearly indicated in its decision to proceed with the Coal- 
con project while ignoring information that clearly indicated a 
need for a more deliberate, long-range perspective. Crisis often 
results in an information overload because of centralization of 
authority and reduction in communication channels. Organi- 
zational responses to information overload may lead to the 
filtering and neglect of unfavorable information as well as the 
reluctance to gather additional information. ERDA’s neglect 
of information unfavorable to Coalcon and almost complete 
failure to monitor the project once.the contract was awarded 
show crisis-induced behavior. The influence of crisis on the 
decision was clear and significant. 

Besides being a crisis-response decision, Coalcon was the 
largest federal R & D contract ever awarded before 1975. It 
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involved a major technological innovation, a great deal of 
uncertainty, and was fraught with vast risks. Thus, the nature 
of the decision itself also seems to have contributed to the 
overload, blockage, and distortion of information (Wilensky, 
1967: 78). 

OCR, and later ERDA, operating in a crisis situation, 
essentially ignored the technical advice and information that 
questioned the policy decision to proceed with the CBFD 
program and the Coalcon project. OCR, and later ERDA, 
perceived high policy output, doing something, anything, to be 
in its own interest. It was reluctant to go slow or to say no. Its 
opportunity to grow rapidly, even its jurisdiction over the coal 
energy domain, might have been jeopardized if it had been too 
concerned with thoroughly evaluating the scientific and tech- 
nological soundness of its policy proposals and carefully 
monitoring its projects instead of producing a large number of 
policy proposals. It relied on reproductive instead of innovative 
problem solving, emphasized short-range over long-range, and 
neglected information that did not fit in with the need to 
produce a large number of policy initiatives. 


CONCLUSION 


In this case study we have discussed a major R & D decision 
in energy policy and found that the decision was based on the 
inadequate use of available, relevant technical information. 
We suggest that the nature of the decision, the power setting of 
the agency, and the consequences of the crisis situation on the 
agency operations resulted in its neglect, distortion, and block- 
age of available relevant information. 

Our study raises some critical issues concerning rationaliza- 
tion of large R & D project decision making. In recent years, 
the belief that the public sector has entered a period of declin- 
ing resources and that public agencies’ resources will continue 
to be cut back has become increasingly widespread among 
public administrationists (Public Administration Review, 1978: 
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315-357). This has led to much concern with the ability of 
public agencies to manage declines ‘and cutbacks (Levine, 
1978). However, our case study points to the opposite problem. 
In energy R & D, at least, the critical problem may be not of 
cutback management but of “abundance management.” 

‘Our case study has-also demonstrated the impact of distribu- 
tional politics on the R & D decision making. Interjection of 
politics in high-technology R & D decision making is now 
widely seen as at least unavoidable and possibly even desirable 
(Bozeman and Rossini, 1979). We do not believe that high 
science and technology can or should be apolitical or depoliti- 
cized. The interplay of pork-barrel politics, the politics inherent 
in the organization of science-technology, and the rhetoric of 
scientists-technologists needs to be studied systematically to 
increase the technological rationality of large scale R & D 
projects (Chubin and Studer, 1978). We do not seek to elimi- 
nate the politics from technological decisions, but to increase 
the role of technological considerations in the political process 
of large scale R & D project decision making. 

What mechanisms might be suggested for achieving this? It 
has been suggested that the R & D process be expanded to 
include the interplay of the values of science and politics. More 
social and intellectual interaction between scientists and 
bureaucrats or politicians has been suggested to increase each 
side’s understanding of the other’s underlying values (Bozeman 
and Rossini, 1979). On the other hand, it has also been sug- ` 
gested that rather than using a closer interaction and collabo- 
ration based on appreciation of each other’s values and per- 
spectives, it might be better to use a more formal adversary 
process to force consideration of all relevant information and 
values. Both of these approaches need vigorous investigation 
since at this juncture it is far from clear whether or not either 
one will fill tne need for an increase in the technical rationality of 
R & D decisions in admittedly political decision processes 
(Foster, 1981). 

The Coalcon project was politically “ripe.”* However, there 
were serious unresolved technical problems; the project was 
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not ready technically. This imbalance resulted in neglect of 
relevant information. Our study suggests that in such a case 
politics is likely to preclude the proper use of scientific 
technical information in government R & D decision making. 
Simultaneous political and technological “ripeness” would 
seem to be an ideal though perhaps rare situation. However, 
recognition of the need for both would be useful in preventing 
some of the difficulties encountered in the Coalcon case. 

We must caution against generalizing too much from this 
one case study. It is in many ways a special case. The wide- 
spread consensus among the agency’s power setting, the 
widespread national perception of a common threat, and the 
highly complex technological nature of the project itself may 
be considered an uncommon combination of circumstances. In 
addition, in situations of technological but not political 
“ripeness,” or when both exist together, it is likely that the 
dynamics of decision making and information use will be 
entirely different. 


NOTES 


1. President Eisenhower issued this warning in his Presidential farewell address in 
early 1960. 

2. The Coalcon process is a “low temperature, intermediate pressure process for the 
hydrocarbonization of high-sulfur coal in a fluidized bed to produce a clean boiler fuel” 
(Nowacki, 1979: 47). l 

3. As of September 1976, the list of consortium members included: Ashland Oil, 
Atlantic Richfield, Celanese Chemical, Consolidated Gas Supply, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours, Electric Power Research Institute, the State of Illinois, Northern Natural Gas, Ohio 
Power, Pacific Gas and Electric, and Reynolds Metals. 

4. We are indebted to an anonymous reviewer of this journal for the idea of “ripeness” 
in this context. 
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There is an increasing interest- in applying organization theory to public organizations 
as such, and a need for clarifying the distinction between public and private 
organizations. This quantitative case study compares questionnaire responses by 
middle managers in nonprofit public agencies and private profit-making corporations, 
to test hypotheses concerning differences in incentive structures, organizational goal 
clarity, and individual role characteristics. The public managers perceive a weaker 
relationship between performance and extrinsic rewards (weaker “expectancies”) and 
regard formal personnel procedures (e.g., civil service systems) as constraints on the 
administration of such rewards. They show higher scores on formalization scales, and 
are lower on certain dimensions of work satisfaction. There are no differences on scales 
of organizational goal clarity, role conflict, role ambiguity, and motivational 
variables. E ; 
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There is growing interest in applications of organization 
theory and management techniques in public organizations, or 
in similar categories such as nonprofit organizations (for 
example, Fottler, 1981; Coulter, 1979; Cyert, 1975; Lyden,- 
1975). At the same time, there is a continuing need for 
clarification of these categories, and for empirical substantiation 
of distinctions between types. Some studies of public organi- 
zations fail to address the definition of “public” and thus leave 
the utility of the concept of a “public” organization in doubt. 
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Discussions that do suggest identifying characteristics of 
public organizations have relatively little comparative empirical 
evidence on which to draw. 

Problems in handling the public-private distinction are not 
surprising in view of the difficult conceptual and method- 
ological issues involved. Major figures, such as Weber (Meyer, 
1979: 21) and Thompson (1962) have emphasized the com- 
monalities between’ public and private organizations, and 
prominent organizational typologies have not included strict 
public-private distinctions. Years ago Dahl and Lindblom 
(1953: 10) pointed out that organizations actually range along 
a continuum of public and private control, and cannot be 
sharply divided on that basis. They also noted that certain 
subunits in private firms may closely resemble units of public 
bureaucracies, and vice versa. Some researchers have concluded 
that much of the activity in federal agencies is quite similar to 
that in business (McCurdy,.1978) and that management roles 
in the two sectors are similar (Lau et al., 1980). In addition, 
those who have worked hard to clarify the impacts of major 
variables such as size and technology may be justifiably 
impatient with assertions about public and private organiza- 
tions that do not account convincingly for those variables. In 
view of these complications, one might wonder whether there 
are any identifiable distinctions between public and private 
organizations—however defined. 

On the other hand, some contend that status as a public 
organization has important theoretical and practical implica- 
tions. Wamsley and Zald (1973) have argued that public 
ownership and funding are related to distinctive environmental 
and internal characteristics of public organizations, and Turk 
. (1979) has found their treatment convincing. Warwick (1975) 
charges that many organization theorists have ignored the 
political and legal environments of public agencies. Like 
Barton (1980), he argues that in the absence of economic 
markets for outputs, accountability to other public institutions 
and to the public results in a proliferation of rules, procedural 
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specifications, and hierarchical controls. Similarly, Meyer 
(1979: 130) notes the failure of most organization theorists to 
consider literature in political science and economics concerning 
differences between profit-oriented firms and public bureau- 
cracies. He argues that public bureaucracies (to which market 
and quasi-market alternatives tend to be unavailable) have a 
greater tendency toward simple hierarchy, Weberian forms of 
bureaucracy, and measurement of performance by reference to 
“criteria of conformity” with higher authority. Pugh et al. 
(1969) provide another example. Although only 8 of their 
sample of 52 organizations were public organizations, they 
found that greater “public accountability” was associated with 
greater “concentration of authority,” “standardization of 
procedures for selection and advancement,” and “line control 
of workflow.” Argyris (1972: 10-13) also provides an example, 
when he wonders if Blau’s findings on relations between size 
and structure were due to his concentration on civil service 
organizations. 

If, as Lindblom (1977) argues, two major alternatives for 
societal. organization and decision making are “polyarchies” 
and markets, it is important to determine if organizations most 
heavily subject to political or hierarchical controls show 
differences from those more heavily subject to markets. Dahl 
and Lindblom (1953: 454-472) asserted that they do, and the 
question is important to major public policy issues (Barton, 
1980). There have, however, been only a few empirical 
comparisons of public and private organizations (for example, 
Buchanan, 1974, 1975). This quantitative case study contributes 
some further empirical evidence by using managers’ question- 
naire responses to test hypotheses about differences that, based 
on the literature, one would expect. There are many dimensions 
on which public and private organizations might differ (Rainey 
et al., 1976), but this study focuses on organizational incentive 
structures, goals, and individual roles as they are perceived by 
the managers. The emphasis on comparison will limit discussion 
of relations between the variables in the study. The major 
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variables and hypotheses can, however, be drawn together by 
two interrelated conceptual sketches that begin with the 
distinction between public and private organizations suggested 
by Wamsley and Zald (1973: 10). 


DEFINING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Wamsley and Zald base their distinction on ownership and 
funding. Public organizations are owned and funded by the 
government, while private organizations are owned privately 
and obtain the major part of their funding from private sources 
(such as market transactions). This distinction leaves a number 
of organizations in a mixed status, such as government 
organizations operated for profit or financed largely by user 
charges, and private organizations that rely primarily on 
government contracts. The Post Office and other public 
corporations are examples of organizations that this scheme 
would not classify as fully public (although concerns over their 
public accountability and frequent political interventions into 

‘their operations often make them ready examples of the 
implications of being “public” in the United States). Never- 
theless, most large business firms and large government 
agencies in the United States fall clearly within these public and 
private categories. The importance of Wamsley and Zald’s 
definition is that some blurring and overlap in categorization 
does not obscure the fact that there are many organizations 
that can be designated clearly as either public or private. 


FORMALIZATION, CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEMS, 
REWARD EXPECTANCIES, AND MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES 


The first conceptual sketch concerns organizational incentive 
structures, and proceeds from the basic public-private dis- 
tinction as follows: Organizations in the United States that are 
publicly owned and financed tend to be subject to control by 
external entities, and to particularly intense pressures for 
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accountability to them. Legislative bodies, other units in the 
executive branch, and courts impose standards and procedures 
on public organizations, and require that they report com- 
pliance and justify many of their actions. Sometimes standard 
rules governing major administrative procedures are imposed 
on all organizations within a jurisdiction. Examples are 
regulations governing personnel procedures (civil service 
systems), procurement and purchasing, and the issuing of 
regulations (Administrative Procedures Acts). Within the 
organizations as well, some argue, these requirements for 
accountability and concerns over the reactions of news media 
and of special interest groups cause administrators to impose 
formal rules on subunits and subordinates, and to require that 
they obtain approval of decisions. 

There has been much discussion of the imposition of public 
authority on private organizations, but the argument here is 
that they are less subject to such controls because of their 
private ownership and their reliance on economic markets for 
resources. Lindblom (1977) notes the trend, but denies that it 
has fundamentally altered the distinction between sectors. In 
addition, there is currently a movement toward relaxing 
regulatory constraints on private organizations. 

Arguments such as these are the basis for observations (such 
as those of Meyer, Warwick, and others mentioned above) 
about the effect of public accountability and external control 
on the structures of public bureaucracies (see also Khandawalla, 
1977: 306-308; Mintzberg, 1979: 288, 331). They are the basis 
for the hypothesis that public managers will perceive-higher 
levels of formalization in their organizations than will managers 
in private organizations. Formalization is relevant to incentive 
structures because of its bearing on individual discretion. 

As noted, one manifestation -of external pressures for 
accountability is the formalization of personnel rules under 
civil service systems. A number of observers—including pro- 
ponents of civil service reform at all levels of government— 
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have argued that civil service rules weaken the relationship 
between individual performance and certain extrinsic rewards 
(for example, Savas and Ginsburg, 1973; Macy, 1971: 30). 
They say that complex and rigid procedures for hiring, firing, 
promotions, and pay raises make it more difficult for superiors 
in public organizations to make such incentives contingent 
upon the performance of their subordinates. Yet, in the 
professional literature and among administrators, there are 
also strong denials of such a difference. Some say that all large 
organizations, not just public ones, have problems in rewarding 
performance. In spite of such disagreements and of this issue’s 
importance in civil service reform proposals, at the time of this 
study there had been few academic studies on this topic (Porter 
and Lawler, 1968). Hence, the public and private managers are 
compared on perceptions about constraints under personnel 
rules and about relations between performance and such 
extrinsic rewards as pay, job security, and promotion. 

Furthermore, these observations about civil service systems 
often say that there is lower morale and motivation in public 
organizations. Hence, hypotheses predicting lower self-reported 
motivation and work satisfaction in the public organizations 
are tested. While motivation and satisfaction are conceptually 
distinct, one might expect lower levels on both measures if’ 
important rewards are not contingent upon performance. The 
comparison on relative work satisfaction contributes to a set of 
studies that have found lower levels of work satisfaction 
among public managers (see Buchanan, 1974, for references). 
Of course, several studies have found high levels of effort, 
motivation, and satisfaction among public employees. The 
hypothesis was stated negatively simply as a test of the frequent 
negative observations (Savas and Ginsburg, for example). 
Since other incentives may actually be more important than 
extrinsic ones, the two samples are also.compared on per- ` 
ceptions of the relationship of performance to intrinsic and 
public service rewards. 

In review, this first conceptual outline can be summarized as 
follows: Public ownership and financing of organizations in 
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the United States subjects those organizations to control by a 
number of external entities, and to pressures for accountability . 
to them. Associated with these controls and accountability 
pressures is the i imposition on organizations of highly structured 
and formalized rules and procedures, and tendencies. toward 
elaborating such rules from within the organizations as well. 
Cne instance of externally imposed rules is the imposition, 
under civil service regulations, of particularly complex, rigid 
rules for governing major extrinsic incentives. Civil service 
systems will thus weaken the relationship between individual 
performance and extrinsic rewards, and this in turn may 
weaken individual motivation and work satisfaction. This 
conceptual outline is interrelated with a second one that 
concerns goals at the organizational and: individual levels. 


ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS AND INDIVIDUAL ROLES 


_ Inthe diverse literature containing comparative statements 
about public and private organizations, the most frequently 
cited distinction concerns the greater intangibility, multiplicity, 
and conflict of goals in public organizations (for example, see 
Lyden, 1975; see many references at Rainey et al., 1976). 

In spite of their frequency, however, it is often hard to say 
how such observations should be tested empirically. They 
often cite very general characteristics—such as the lack of a 
profit motive—but do not make clear how such alleged 
differences are supposed to affect public organizations. In a 
way, all organizations have. vague, multiple goals; in fact, ` 
measuring the dimensions of goals is an elusive goal in itself. 
Nevertheless, the distinction is frequently advanced as funda- 
mental; it is necessary to begin an SE substantiation of 
such distinctions. 

The hypothesis to be tested i is rélated to the basic public- 
private distinction as follows: In the United States, organiza- 


_ tions are established under public ownership and funding 


because of the need to address complex societal functions and 
problems that involve complicated value considerations (Lyden, 
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1975). They are also established for the provision of goods or 
services that cannot be adequately packaged for exchange on 
economic markets at a unit price (e.g., public goods, goods that 
have significant externalities, goods that involve market 
failures, etc.). Thus indicators such as prices and profits tend to 
be unavailable. 

In addition to being complicated by these factors that are 
antecedent to public ownership and funding, goals become 
complicated as a consequence of this public involvement. Since 
citizens have a claim on ownership and financing (through 
their taxes) of public organizations, they impose unique 
demands on them (Wamsley and Zald, 1973: 9). The sources of 
external control noted earlier impose demands that often 
conflict—not just for operating efficiency, but also for equity, 
accountability, due process, and in response to a number of 
political demands. Thus, the goals of public organizations tend 
to be more complex than those of private organizations 
because their multiplicity, conflict, and imprecision of definition 
and measurement is greater. 

As a beginning at testing such propositions, this study tests 
the hypothesis that public managers perceive less clarity in the 
goals of their organizations. It also tests the prediction that, in 
turn, there will be greater perceived ambiguity and conflict in 
individual roles in public organizations, particularly at the 
managerial level. If organizational goals and performance 
criteria are unclear, one might expect to detect an impact at the 
individual level regardless of many potential intervening 
factors. 

Only one of. many interrélations between this and the 
previous conceptual sketch can be discussed for now. Together 
they propose that public organizations tend both toward vague 
goals and toward higher formalization. This may appear 
inconsistent since contingency theories would predict that 
vague goals and performance criteria would be associated with 
a loosening of rules. One can, however, make this argument: 
Where there is emphasis on accountability (as there is in public 
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organizations) and where desired ends and performance 
criteria are unclear, emphasis falls upon the control of means 
rather than ends (Lyden, 1975). Criteria of conformity become 
the primary evaluation criteria (Meyer, 1979). Superiors try to 
exert control through promulgation of rules, procedures, and 
clearance requirements (Warwick,,. 1975). 

-These conceptual sketches are oversimplified, and one 
would want to consider additional variables and approaches. 
These rudimentary outlines do, however,. link together a 
number of variables about which important public-private 

. differences are asserted in the literature. 


HYPOTHESES AND MEASURES - 


Items for the scutes employed are listed i in Seege, A. The 
scales there are shortened versions of scales originally adminis- 
tered. Items were removed if they showed weak intercorrelations 
with other scale items, caused reduced reliability coefficients, 
failed to load significantly on common factors with other scale 
items in factor analyses on major subsets of the items, and, of 
course, if there were conceptual justifications for removal. I 
can provide further details. Use of these shortened versions, 
however, does not produce substantially different conclusions, 
and does reduce concerns about scale reliability. Table 1 below 
shows that the scales have adequate reliability. 


Middle managers. For testing the following hypotheses, 
responses were gathered from middle managers to control for 
variation due simply to differences in organizational level. A 
middle manager is defined as a person in asupervisory position 
below the level of vice president or assistant agency head, yet 
with at least one supervisory position below him or her. 


. Formalization. Formalization is a complex concept (Hall, 
1972) with a number of potential measures. The Hage and 
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Aiken (1969) measure of formalization was used because its 
subscales were very well suited for testing observations about 
public organizations discussed earlier. The subscales concern 
job codification (extent to which the job is defined by rules), 
rule observation (the emphasis on conforming to the rules), the 
presence of a rule manual, and the presence and specificity of 
job descriptions (Hage and Aiken, 1969: 371).! It was originally 
predicted that the public managers would be higher on all 
items: 


Hypothesis 1: The public managers will have higher mean scores 
on all subscales of the Hage and Aiken measure of formalization. 


Personnel rules and reward expectancies. Appropriate ques- 
tionnaire items about the impact of civil service rules were not 
available from previous research, so items were developed. 
Appendix A presents these items which concern the impact of 
the personnel rules governing the organization on the admin- 
istration of certain extrinsic incentives—pay, firing, promotion, 
and demotion. Since the questions refer to the degree of 
constraint these rules have on applying such incentives on the 
basis of performance, they are called the “flexibility of 
personnel procedures” scale. The questions refer generally to 
personnel rules because specific references to the civil service 
system would obviously be inapplicable for business managers. 
They refer to a managerial position to make their referent fairly 
specific. The public managers are all from organizations 
covered by civil service regulations, so if the arguments about 
the impact of such regulations are correct, middle managers in 
public organizations would perceive greater constraints: 


Hypothesis 2: The public managers will have a lower average score 
on the flexibility of personnel procedures scale. 


Closely related is the question of whether or not the public 
managers perceive a weaker relationship between their own 
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performances and extrinsic incentives. For this purpose, 
measures used in research on the expectancy theory of work 
motivation—which focuses on perceived probabilities of 
achieving rewards through performance—are particularly 
appropriate. The extensive discussion of that theory (for 
example, Campbell and Pritchard, 1977) has emphasized the 
limited success of various formulations of the theory in 
predicting motivation and productivity. Some researchers, 
however, have gone ahead with studies using operation- 
alizations of reward expectancies as dependent variables rather 
than independent ones (House and Dessler, 1974; Schreisheim, 
1978). The items used here are similar to the ones used in those 
studies. The items concern the relationship of quantity, 
quality, and timeliness of work performance to extrinsic 
rewards—higher pay, job security, and promotion—and the 
scale is referred to as the “expectancy-extrinsic” scale.? In view 
of the arguments about civil service systems, one would expect 
differences: 


Hypothesis 3: The public managers will have a lower mean score 
on the expectancy-extrinsic scale. 


A similar expectancy-intrinsic scale, referring to intrinsic 
rewards (see Schreisheim, 1978) and an “expectancy-public 
service” scale (see Hall et al., 1970), were also included. These 
two scales were used in exploratory fashion because of the 
obvious importance of such incentives. 


Satisfaction, motivation,and job involvement. Even in view 
of the problems in measuring motivation (Campbell and Pritch- 
ard, 1978), the Patchen (1965) scales of motivation and interest 
- in innovation were administered. One would be cautious about 
self-reports on such items, but in view of assertions about low 
motivation and innovativenes within public organizations (for 
example, Warwick, 1975; Savas and Ginsburg, 1973), it was 
predicted that public managers would actually report lower 
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levels on these items. Because of low reliabilities and inter- 
correlations, the items are analyzed separately below. The 
Lodahl-Kejner (1965) scale of Job Involvement was admin- 
istered as a measure of an additional dimension of motivation: 


Hypothesis 4: The public managers will have lower mean scores 
on the Patchen motivation items and interest in innovation items, 
and on the Lodahl-Kejner scale of job involvement. 


For reasons discussed earlier, the public managers were also 
predicted to be lower on a widely used measure of work 
satisfaction: the Job Descriptive Index (Smith et al., 1969): 


Hypothesis 5: The public managers will have a lower mean score 
on all subscales of the Job Descriptive Index. 


The clarity of objectives and roles: role ambiguity, role 
conflict, and the clarity of organizational goals. Given the 
difficulty of measuring perceptions about clarity of goals, a 
first step was to see if the widely used scales of role ambiguity 
and role conflict (Rizzo, et al., 1970) would detect differences 
at the middle-management level. Since the role ambiguity scale 
contains items concerning clarity of work objectives and 
similar items, responses might reflect the influence of vague 
objectives on role perceptions among public managers. This 
limited, indirect inquiry is important as a beginning test of 
propositions that are made quite frequently but are never 
tested. Respondents also completed a two-item scale about the 
clarity of goals of their organizations: 

Hypothesis 6: The public managers will have lower mean scores 

on the scales of role ambiguity and role conflict, and on the scale 

concerning perceived clarity of organizational goals. 


Personal information. A number of items concerning personal 
and demographic information were included on the ques- 
tionnaire as control variables. 
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Task and position characteristics. A difficult question was 
whether the managers might differ systematically on charac- 
teristics of their positions or on the technological and task 
characteristics of their organizations and subunits. Some 
researchers have stressed the similarity of managerial work in 
the two sectors (Lau et al., 1980; McCurdy, 1978). If one of the 
samples were made up of many managers with particularly 
complex, nonroutine tasks, however, this could bias compar- 
isons on formalization and other variables. One step to guard 
against this was to include managers from the different divi- 
sions and subunits of the organization.? In addition, shortened 
versions of Van de Ven and Ferry’s (1980) task difficulty and 
task variability scales were used as control variables (Appendix 
A). These are perceptual measures, but they give some 
information about task dimensions. Assessing comparability 
of task and technology in the two sectors is actually a complex 
research issue. Other measures of task and position charac- 
teristics are also reported below. 


‘METHOD 


The questionnaire was distributed to middle managers in 
five public and four private organizations in a large midwestern 
state. The five public organizations consisted of the state’s 
departments of transportation, administrative services, natural 
resources, and employment services, and a component of the 
federal Defense Supply Agency. The private organizations 
included an insurance company, a glass products manufacturer, 
a manufacturer of iron and steel products, and a manufacturer 
of control devices. Table 2 below shows the size, in total 
employees, of the organizations.. These organizations were 
selected to represent a range of organizations that fall clearly 
within each of the core categories defined by Wamsley and 
Zald. The managers represented the range of managerial roles 
within each organization. This makes the study in effect a 
quantitative case study, but avoids a clearly biased comparison.* 
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From eight of these organizations, 296 middle managers 
received the questionnaire by mail, and 235 (79.4%) returned 
usable responses. In one public organization, only the 16 heads 
of the major subunits participated—this group represents a 
higher overall level of authority within the organization rela- 
tive to the others. Interviews indicated that this group was a 
particularly satisfied and cohesive group, proud of their pro- 
fessionalism and their collegial agency head. Results below will 
show that inclusion of this group works against confirmation 
of some of the hypotheses. This is appropriate, however, 
because it reemphasizes the point that many factors can vary 
within the public-private distinction and challenge it as an 
explanation. In the federal installation, the questionnaire was 
administered to an assembled group of 40 managers. Since 
results for this organization were consistent with those of other 
public organizations, this difference in administration of the 
questionnaire apparently did not. affect responses. 

The public and private samples were similar in averages and 
distributions on the following variables: annual income from 
job, educational level, longevity in organization and in position, 
and number of subordinates. The public managers were five 
years older, on average (49.5 versus 44.5 years). Use of these 
variables as statistical controls is reported below. 

Direct comparisons of means on the dependent variables for 
the two.groups of managers were made, but the point was not 
simply to lump the two groups together in search of differen- 
ces. Results were also broken down by organization to see if the 
differences held for each organization in the two groups,and 
size and the control variables were taken into account. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents scale means and standard deviations for the 
public and private managers, and Table 2 presents these statis- 
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tics by organization, in order bv size (total employees), on the 
variables for which there is a statistically significant mean 
difference between the two samples. Obviously, use of statisti- 
cal significance is not strictly appropriate for these samples, 
but is used here as a guide to the largest difference. As Campbell 
and Ross (1965: 46) note, inference tests can provide useful 
information even where samples are nonrandom. The high 
degrees of freedom for the tests cause some small mean differ- 
ences to show up as significant, but this is clearly emphasized in 
the discriminant analysis reported below (which drops them). 
All significant differences are nevertheless discussed, because 
of their potential formative importance. 

There are related questions about whether the response 
categories mean the same thing to all respondents. The item 
analysis, intercorrelations among certain scales (Appendix B), 
and pretests and interviews provided reassurance on this point. 
Mainly, however, the public and business managers were so 
diametrically different on some of the items that they appeared 
to be sensitive in a consistent way. 


Formalization. The public managers were higher on several 
of the subscales concerning perceived formalization—rule 
observation, rule manual, and specificity of job descriptions— 
but showed no significant difference on job codification and 
other items from the Hage and Aiken measures.° In general, 
then, there were higher levels of perceived formalization 
among the public managers such as in the presence of 
procedures and written rules, and the stress on adherence to 
them, and on the emphasis placed on going through proper 
channels (see Appendix A). Inspection of individual items 
showed that the public managers showed markedly higher 
formalization about going through proper channels. 

Table 2 shows that each public organization is higher than 
each private organization on the mean score of the rule obser- 
vation scale although the mean differences are often small. The 
insurance company is equal to or higher than one or more 


(text continues on page 225) 
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TABLE 1 
Reliability Coefficients, and Means and Standard Deviations 
for Public and Private Managers 





RELIABILITY MEANS AND 


NO. OF COEFFICIENTS STANDARD DEVIATLONS UNIVARIATE- 
SCALE ITEMS PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE E 


` (df = 1/274) 
HYPOTHESIS 1: ~ FORMALIZATION 


JOB CODIFICATION 3 +75 -85 Mn=3.72 Mn=3.61 1.2 
(SD=0.68) (SD=0.76) -> 
RULE OBSERVATION ` 2 -64 71 2.45 2. 14 13.1444 
$ (0.71) - (0.66) 
RULE MANUAL Ji n a ` 4.09 3.72 13, ¥en 
` (0.79) (0.96) 
SPECIFICITY OF 3 BH BH 3.38 2.94 26. Zich 
JOB DESCRIPTIONS a (0.63) (0.64) 


HYPOTHESES 2 and 3: PERSONNEL PROCEDURES AND REWARD EXPECTANCLES 





FLEXIBILITY OF 


PERSONNEL PROCE- 9 ~82 EA 2.33 3.41 264.7 kkk 

DURES EE (0.57) (0.52) f 

EXPECTANCY- 9 ~ 85 91 2.99 3.54 75.5 mite - 

EXTRINSIC j (0.55) (0.42) 

EXPECTANCY- ` d 

INTRINSIC 5 76 72 4.10 4.06 0.5 
(0.42) (0.39) 

EXPECTANCY- 3 .83 EI 3.89 3.24 64. 844k 

PUBLIC SERVICE (0.60) (0.71) 





HYPOTEESIS 4: MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES 


JOB INVOLVEMENT A 72 l 74 2.48 2.42 1.6 


(0.42) (0.45) 

MOTIVATION b 

l. Time drags? L n o n 4.64 4.61 0.1 

? (0.72) (0.83) 

2. Extra work i- a n 4.35 4.24 1.0 
(0.86) (0.92) 

3. Work harder D © n no s 4.03 - 3.92 1.2 


INTEREST IN INNOVATION 


l. Try to change H n n 3.63 3.92 2.2 
VI A "S (1.59) (1.49) 7 
‘2. Supervisor's ` 
worry ool a n 4.46 4.54 0.7 
i 2 i R (0.76) >- (0.77) 
3. Suggest better 1 a a- 4.90 - 5.10 1.5 


way (1.37) (1.25) 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 








RELIABILITY MEANS 


NO.OF . COEFFICIENTS STANDARD DEVIATIONS UNIVARIATE 
SCALE ITEMS PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE E 





HYPOTHESIS 5: WORK SATISFACTION 


JOB DESCRIPTIVE INDEX 


Work 18 n n 40.4 41.1 0.02 
` (9.74) (7.71) 

Supervision 18 n n 40.9 43.7 1.8 
(13.8) (10.2) $ 

Coworkers 18 n n 40.8 45.0 6. 75k 
(13.2) (9.94) 

Pay OI n n 14.5 15.4 0.2 
(6.33) (5.28) 

Promotion 9 n n 7.84 15.0 53. 3AA k 
(7.06) (8.71) 


HYPOTHESIS 6: PERCEPTIONS OF ROLES AND ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 





ROLE AMBIGUITY 4 -88 .83 2.31 2.23 0.8 
(0.76) (0.66) 

ROLE CONFLICT 5 Kë pn 3.02 2.95 11 
(0.71) | £0.68) 

CLARITY OF ORGANI- 

ZATIONAL GOALS 2 -86 -86 "04 7.07 0.3 
(1.77) . £1.76) 


TASK PERCEPTIONS 


TASK VARIABILITY 2 75 Kë -2.92 2. 98 0.2 
(0.79) (0.73) 

TASK DIFFICILTY 2 12 21 2.32 2.67 6.34% 
(0.91) (0.94) 





NOTES: Results on one-item scales reported here show similar levels of signifi- 
cance on nonparametric tests. 

*p Dë 

**p <0 

*x*p e DO) 

n: One-item scales and Job Descriptive Index. 
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public organizations o on.mean score: on the other. two scales. 
Since the public organizations- ‘tend Lo be higher-on all three 
scales than private organizations of an equal or larger number of 
employees, it cannot be that these public managers are showing 
higher scores on these items. because oy. are in larger 
organizations. bi 


The pesonnel procedures scale and the expectancy scales. The 
most convincing difference between the two groups appears in 
the lower mean score by the public managers on the flexibility 
of personnel procedures scale. Breakdown on individual items 
show the remarkably sharp: differences even more clearly. a 
Item 2, “If a manager is not pulling his weight, it is easy . 

fire him,” 83% of the public managers responded False or GE 
False while only 26% of the private managers did. About 9% of 
the public. managers, as compared to 44% of the private man- 
agers, chose True or Very True. On Item 8, “The formal pay 
structures and rules make it hard to reward a good manager 
with higher pay,” 81% of the public managers and 20% of the 
private managers chose True or Very True. Approximately 
20% of the public managers, and 60% of the private managers 
chose False or Very False. Differences nearly as large as these 
were obtained on each item in this scale, and were consistent 
for each public as compared to each private organization. The 
public-private distinction accounts: for. 49% of the variance in 
scores on this scale. 

The public managers. were also ser in mean score on the 
expectancy-extrinsic scale. The expectancy-extrinsic scale 
scores were highly correlated with the flexibility of personnel - 
procedures scale (r = .60; p < .001). There was very little dif- 
ference on the expectancy items concerned. with intrinsic 
incentives, and the public managers were much higher on the 
scale referring to “meaningful public service.” ’ Table 2 indicates 
that differences on these scales ` were consistent across the 
public and private groups. 
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Motivational variables and satisfaction scales. There were no 
differences on motivation, interest in innovation, and job 
involvement. Among the subscales on the Job Descriptive 
Index, the public managers were lower on the measures of 
satisfaction with coworkers and satisfaction with promotion. 
The results of Table 2 show that the difference was consistent 
across the two types of organizations on the promotion 
subscale, but not on the coworkers subscale. 


Role repons and perceptions of organizaional goals. 
- There were no differences on the scales concerning role ambi- 
guity and role conflict, and concerning the clarity of organiza- ` 
tional goals. 


Control variables. A number of procedures were used to see if 
any of the control variables might account for the differences. 
With two exceptions, none of these-variables—including age, 
income, longevity in organization and in position, level in the 
organization (number of levels between respondent and top 
person), number of subordinates, number of immediate super- 
ior’s subordinates, and perceived task difficulty and task 
variability—held up as an alternative to the public-private 
category in accounting for the differences found. One excep- 
tion was a correlation between the task difficulty scale and 
specificity of job descriptions (r = -.31; p < .001; see Appendix 
B). Since the private managers were also higher on the task. 
difficulty scale (Table 2), this raised the slight possibility that 
their higher score on the specificity scale was due to task 
differences. Another possibility was the age variable, since the 
public managers were older on average, and the age variable 
showed a negative correlation to satisfaction with promotion 
(r = -.22; p< .001). When the samples were broken down into 
three levels by age, however, it was-clear that the public 
managers were much lower on satisfaction with promotion within 
each category. These statistical controls provide some 
reassurance, but of course the samples may still differ on 
variables not measured in the study (Reichart, 1979). 
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Discriminant Analysis. Table 3 presents results of a stepwise 
discriminant analysis on the variables listed in Table 1. The 
analysis emphasizes several points. Flexibility of personnel 
procedurs is clearly the major variable in discriminating be- 
tween the two groups. The coefficients for expectancy-extrinsic 
and expectancy public-service are the next largest, and the rest 
contribute little. The discriminant function is highly significant 
and correctly classified 92% of the cases (although it should be 
noted that classification rates for cases on which the function is 
based, rather than a hold-out sample, tend to be inflated). The 
small coefficients for the formalization scales reinforces the 
conclusion that the differences on those scales are not large, 
especially as compared to some of the other variables. 

The satisfaction with promotion variable failed to enter the 
function, although the two samples were significantly different 
on this variable. This is due to its high correlation with both 
expectancy-extrinsic and flexibility of personnel procedures 
(see Appendix B). In another analysis that left out flexibility of 
personnel procedures and expectancy-public service, the major 
coefficients entering the function were expectancy-extrinsic 
(.80), specificity of job descriptions (—.52), and satisfaction 
with promotion (.42). This function was significant, but less so 
than the one in Table 3 (Wilks Lambda = .56; Chi-square = 
146.6; df = 13; p< .001). It correctly classifies 83% of the- cases. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The results do not support all aspects of the conceptual 
outlines described earlier, and the nature of the samples raises 
some questions concerning generalizability. In general, how- 
ever, the résults are consistent with frequent assertions about 
differences between public and private organizations and their 
employees and with parts of the conceptual outlines. 

The results on the formalization scale suggest that middle - 
managers in public administrative agencies in the United States 





—— 
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TABLE 3 
Results of Stepwise Discriminant Function Analysis 
on All Variables 








VARIABLE STANDARDIZED WILKS CANONICAL 
NAME COEFFICIENTS _ LAMBDA CORRELATION df x2 
> 255.11 
Rule Manual «19 -363 WEI 10 p< .003 
Rule Observation -16 


Specificity of 


Job Descriptions +16 
Flexibility of 

Personnel Procedures ~ .82 
Expectancy - 

Extrinsic ~.38 
Expectancy — 

Public Service 38 
Satisfaction ` 
with Supervision ? -19 
Satisfaction 

with Pay +26 





perceive higher levels of certain dimensions of formalization 
than middle managers in private firms of roughly comparable 
size. The indication is that in public organizations there is 


` greater emphasis on rule observation and on prescribed proce- 


dures. Although this study does not directly connect this find- 
ing to environmental variables, these results are consistent with 
observations in the references cited earlier regarding the 
impact of external controls and public accountability. 

This conclusion may appear inconsistent with the absence of 
differences on the job codification items. The job codification 
items, however, refer to personal autonom $ The existence of 
formal rules—especially rules governing personnel proced- 
ures—can actually decentralize authority and strengthen indi- 
vidual autonomy. Similarly, some argue that in spite of the 
pervasiveness of rules, hierarchical authority is relatively weak 
in public organizations (Glembiewski, 1969; Buchanan, 1974) 
and that superiors in public bureaucracies promulgate rules and 
clearance requirements in the usually futile effort to control 
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subordinates who actually have a relatively high degree of 
independence (Warwick, 1975). A recent survey of 14,000 fed- 
eral employees supports this suggestion (U.S. Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, 1979). The majority of managers and 
executives agreed that “supervisors here feel that their ability 
to manage is restricted by unnecesary rules and regulations.” 
Yet the vast majorities (70-80%) of these groups also agreed 
that they had adequate control over their own work. Future 
research should pursue this paradox: Public organizations 
may tend toward a situation in which there are many rules and 
an emphasis on surveillance and approval, yet in which there is 
also considerable autonomy. 

As has been shown, the results should be treated cautiously. 
Moreover, since there is a significant (although low) negative 
correlation between task difficulty and specificity of job 
descriptions, and since the business managers are slightly 
higher on task difficulty, it is at least possible that a variation in 
task dimensions accounts for some of the difference on 
formalization. This seems unlikely in view of the other control 
variables relevant to task, but should be noted. 

These findings are tentative, but they certainly justify efforts 
at further verification with larger samples, better concep- 
tualization, and more organizational variables. They underscore 
the value of further work on the assertions about relations 
between environments of public bureaucracies and rules and 
hierarchy within them. The literature on public bureaucracy 
contains extensive material on accountability, on the legal and 
institutional environments of public agencies, and on the 
structural characteristics of such organizations, but there have 
been relatively few efforts to move toward empirical analysis 
(Meyer, 1979; Buchanan, 1974). The mainstream organization 
theory literature has a better-developed empirical tradition, 
but it has not been adequately concerned with these aspects of - 
the environments of public bureaucracies. 

Far more convincing are the findings on the flexibility of 
personnel procedures scale and the expectancy scale for 
extrinsic incentives. These results provide support for several 
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conclusions: (1) The public managers perceive weaker relations 
between their performances and extrinsic incentives such as 
pay, promotion, and job security; (2) they regard the formal 
personnel procedures of their organizations as rigid constraints 
on the association of such rewards with performance; and (3) 


- there is at least correlational evidence that perceptions about 


personnel procedures are related to perceptions of how one’s 
own performance relates to extrinsic rewards. Except that the 
public organizations in the sample are all covered by civil 
service regulations and the business organizations are not, the 
study does not directly tie these perceptions to objective 
differences in personnel regulations. The differences might be 
due to some other factor, such as the nonprofit nature of the 
organizations. The frequency of discussion of incentive prob- 
lems in civil service systems, however, supports the interpreta- 
tion that these results reflect the influence of civil service regu- ` 
lations in government organizations (Macy, 1971). 

Because of the limited sample and the variations in public 
personnel systems in the United States, there are some ques- 
tions about generalizability. Here also, the Office of Personnel 
Management survey (U.S. Office of Personnel Management, 
1979) provides some evidence. Large percentages of the execu- 
tive and managerial level respondents perceived weak relations 
between their performance and extrinsic rewards, and felt that 
they do not have enough authority over the hiring, removal, 
promotion, and pay of their subordinates (p. 27). Civil service 
reforms may change this, but that already appears unlikely. 

One important alternative interpretation is that these per- 
ceptions of personnel procedures, reward expectancies, and 
formalization may result from shared myths or sterotypes 
among managers in the two sectors. It could be, for example, 
that there is actually no greater difficulty in firing a poor 
employee in the public organizations. Even so, myths can be 
very important. Prevalent perceptions about personnel sys- 
tems and organizational structure can, regardless of their valid- 
ity, lead to behaviors in public organizations such as efforts to 
circumvent personnel regulations (Thompson, 1975). 
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Together with the reponses on the items about personnel 
procedures and extrinsic reward expectancies, the lower scores 
by public managers on the two satisfaction subscales— 
particularly the promotional subscale—appear to reflect badly 
on the personnel systems and incentive structures of public 
organizations. Together, the findings suggest a pattern of 
perceptions among the public managers of weak relations 
between performance and extrinsic incentives, of personnel 
rules that constrain the etablishment of such relations, and of 
relative dissatisfaction with promotional opportunities and 
policies. The results on the coworkers scale is actually consistent 
with this pattern, in that concern over policies on. promotion 
and other rewards is consistent with disregard for one’s 
coworkers. These results on satisfaction scales are generally 
corroborated by the set of studies mentioned earlier that found 
lower scores on satisfaction scales by public managers. 

These findings are cause for concern, but they do not neces- 
sarily imply lower levels of effort or performance among 
government managers. In fact, the absence of differences on 
the motivational scales fails to support the argument about the 
effect of civil service systems on motivation. While these results 
must be interpreted with caution, they do raise the follow- 
ing implications for research. 

It is possible that different reward climates or incentives in 
public organization as alternatives to the constrained extrinsic 
incentive structure may influence motivation and effort. The 
public managers reported high levels of effort on the motivation 
scale, and they were higher on the expectancy items concerning 
public service motivation. Due to self-selection for the public 
sector (or to socialization within it) public managers may 


- respond to different incentives (Lawler, 1971: 55, see note 2). In 


addition, formal constraints on certain incentives may lead to 
informal alternatives (such as the harassment or closeting of 
subordinates who cannot be fired). Thus, there may be 
differences between public and private organizations in reward 
climate that should. be investigated in future research. 
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Finally, the absence of differences on the role conflict, role 
ambiguity, and organizational goal clarity items are not 
conclusive tests of the innumerable aasertions that public 
organizations have particularly vague goals and performance 
measures. The results do, however, fail to support the argument 
that such differences between public and private organizations 
have an impact on the perceptions of employees at the middle- 
management levels in administrative agencies and private 
firms. The results suggest the importance of clarifying the 
assertions of vague goals in the public sector. It may be that 
intangible goals have an impact at strategic levels or on 
decisions about organizational structure. One possible inter- 
pretation of these results is consistent with points made earlier 
about formalization. Where task goals are vague and ac- 
countability pressures high, roles and objectives are clarified 
through standard operating procedures (Porter and Perry, 
1979) or through objectives that focus on activity rather than 
results. Public managers may perceive their roles and objectives 
as clear because objectives are expressed in terms of conformity 
to specified means and procedures (Meyer, 1979: 192-193). 

In conclusion, even with the cautions suggested, the findings 
support the proposition that middle managers in public 
administrative agencies will perceive greater constraints on 
extrinsic incentives and weaker relations between their own 
performances and such incentives than do middle managers in 
private firms in the United States. There is also some support 
for the proposition that public managers will perceive higher 
levels of certain dimensions of formalization in their organiza- 
tions, and will show lower scores on certain dimensions of 
work satisfaction. These conclusions are consistent with 
propositions about fundamental differences between public 
and private organizations in the United States, and they have 
important practical and theoretical implications. As noted, for 
example, present theory would be advanced by more conceptual 
and empirical work on the environments of public agencies and 
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on the relations of those environments to internal structure aia 
behavior (Meyer, 1979). An example of a more practical 
implication is that the constraints mentioned in the literature 
and empirically supported here will often complicate transfer 
from the private sector. of management techniques requiring 
high managerial discretion over incentives and structure. 
More generally, the findings support the contention that 
mainstream organization theory has not attended adequately 
to the question of whether there are unique characteristics of 
public agencies that may or may not be due to the public 
accountability of such organizations. At a time when there is 
increasing interest in applying organization theory and generic 
management techniques in public organizations, this question 
“needs to be answered. This study addressed only a few of many 
related issues that need further. attention (Porter and Perry, 
1979). Since the proper role and administration of the public 
sector is a continuing concern (Lindblom,1977; Barton, 1980), 
inadequate distinction between the public and. private sectors 
limits the ability of organization.theorists to address major 
current organizational and institutional issues. Even a reason- 


` ably conclusive rejection of the distinction between public and 


private organizations—a conclusion that is not supported here— 
would be a valuable step for organization theory at this 
juncture. dÉ 


APPENDIX A ` 
SELECTED QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS FROM THE STUDY 


Unless otherwise indicated, response choice and scoring for 
all items were as follows: Very False =1, False = 2, Neither True 
nor False = 3, True = 4, Very True = 5. Reversed. items are 
indicated by an asterisk (*). Numbering of items is for use in the 
discussion in the text, and does not reflect numbering or-order 
on the questionnaire. Titles of scales were not on questionnaire. 
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FORMALIZATION 


. Job Codification 


- 1. *How things are done around here is left pretty much up . 
- to the person doing the work. 
2. *People here are allowed to do almost as they please. 
3. *Most people here make their own rules on the job. 


< Rule Observation ` 


4: The employees are. constantly being checked on for Tule 
_ violations. F 

`> 5. People here feel as though they are constantly. being 
i watched to see thát they: obey all the rules. - 


Rule Manual 
`- 6. *There is no rules manual. 
Specificity of Job Descriptions . 
7. Whatever situation arises, we have procedures to oo 
in dealing with it. 


8. Going through proper channels is constantly stressed. 
ve a We are to follow strict SST procedures at all times. 


_ FLEXIBILITY OF PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 


1. If a manager is particularly effective, it is easy, under the 
tules, for his superior(s) to reward him with higher pay. 
` 2. Ifa manager is not pulling his weight, it is easy, as far as 
formal procedures are concerned, for his superiors to fire 
` him. 
3. Because of the rules here, promotions are based mainly 
on performance. ; 
4. *Even if a manager is a poor performer, formal rules 
make it hard to remove him from the organization. 
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. *The rules governing promotion make it hard for a good 


manager to move up faster than a poor one. 


. *Due to the rules, pay raises for managers are based more 


on longevity than on performance. 


. *Even if a manager is doing a poor job, the rules tend to 


prevent demotion to a lower level. 


. *The formal pay structures and rules make it hard to 


reward a good manager with higher pay here. 


. The personnel rules and procedures that govern my 


organization make it easy for superiors to reward subor- 
dinates for good performance. 


EXPECTANCY: EXTRINSIC 


D 


2. 


3. 


Producing low quality work leads to decreased job 
security. 

Producing a high quality of work i increases my chance for 
higher pay. 

If I complete my work requirements on time, it will 
increase my chances for promotion. 


. If I produce a high quality of work output, it will lead to 


higher pay. 


. Turning out a high quantity of work will lead to a 


promotion. 


. Completing my work in timely fashion leads to higher 


pay here. 


. Producing a low quality of work decreases my chances 


for promotion. 


. Turning out a high quantity of work increases my job 


security. 


. Failure to get my work done on time decreases my job 


security. 


EXPECTANCY: INTRINSIC 


1. 


2. 


Doing high quality work makes me feel a sense of worth- 
while accomplishment. 

I feel badly about myself if I fail to meet my work 
requirements in timely fashion. 
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3. Completing my work in timely fashion gives me a feeling 
of worthwhile accomplishment. 

4. Doing high quality work makes me feel that I am devel- 
oping my abilities. 

5. Producing high quality work makes me feel good about 
myself. 


EXPECTANCY: PUBLIC SERVICE 


A three-item scale on which the items relate quantity, 
quality and timeliness of work to sense of engagement in 
providing a “meaningful public service.” 


MOTIVATION 


See Patchen (1965) for response choices. 


1. On most days on your job, how often does time seem to 
drag for you? 

2. How often do you do some extra work for your job which 
isn’t really required of you? 

3. Would you say you work harder, less hard, or about the 
same as other people doing the same type of work i in your 
organization? 


INTEREST IN INNOVATION 


1. In your kind of work, if a person tries to change his usual 
way of doing things, how does it usually turn out? 

2. In my kind of job, it’s usually better to let your supervisor 
worry about new or better ways of doing things. 

3. How many times in the past year have you suggested to 
your supervisor a different or better way of doing 
something on the job? 


JOB INVOLVEMENT 


Four response choices from 4 = Strongly Agree tol= 
- Strongly Disagree. 
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1, The major satisfaction in my life comes from my job. 

. The most important things that happen to me involve my 
work. ) 

3. I live, eat, and breathe my job. 

4. I am very much involved personally in my work. 


Ww 


ROLE CONFLICT 


1. I receive an assignment without the manpower to 
complete it. 

2. I have to buck a rule or policy in order to carry out an 
assignment. 

3. I receive incompatible requests from two or more people. 

4. Ido things that are apt to be accepted by one person and 
not by others. 

5. I receive an assignment without adequate resources and 
materials to execute it. 


ROLE AMBIGUITY 


*My job has clear, planned goals and objectives. 
. *I know what my responsibilities are. 

. *I know exactly what is expected of me. 

. *I feel certain about how much authority I have. 


P Gär 


CLARITY OF ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 


1. The organization for which I work has goals which are 
clearly defined. 

2. It is easy to give a precise explanation of the goals of my 
organization. 


TASK VARIABILITY 


See Van de Ven and Ferry (1980), for response choices. 


1. How much the same are the day-to-day situations, prob- 
lems, or issues you encounter in performing your major 
tasks? 

2. How many of these tasks are the same from day to day? 
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TASK DIFFICULTY 


| 1. How easy is it for you to know whether you do your work 
correctly? 
2. What percentage of the time are you generally sure of 
what the outcomes of your work efforts will be? 
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NOTES 


1. While the original labels for these scales are retained, the job codification scale 
could be relabeled “autonomy” (Dewar et al., 1980). The rule observation items refer to 
surveillance over employees, and these job specificity items refer to procedures and 
channels, rather than to specific job requirements and records. For reasons mentioned, 
items about documentation of job requirements and performance, and specificity of job 
assignments, were omitted. There were no differences on these items. See Dewar et al., for 
a critique of the Hage and Aiken scales. 

2. On questionnaire items not reported here, the public and private managers gave 
high ratings of the importance to them of the incentives referred to by all of the expectancy 
items in this study. The mean ratings of the incentives were approximately equal for the 
two samples of managers, except on two items. The public managers gave a lower mean 
rating on “making more money than you now make,” and a higher mean rating on 
“engaging in meaningful public service.” 

3. The sample included heads of the major organizational divisions (below the level of 
vice president or assistant agency director), and their subordinate department or bureau 
heads. The titles vary, but the respondents mainly represent the second level below the top 
person and the level below that, except in the natural resources agency. In the 
manufacturing firms, the major divisions were concerned with manufacturing and 
engineering, marketing and sales, personnel, and finance and accounting. Other subunits, 
such as data processing, were not as heavily represented because they were smaller 
portions of the organizations. Examples of major divisions in the public agencies were as 
follows: For the transportation department—design, administrative affairs, operations, 
construction, finance, and bureaus within; for the employment services agency—local 
office operations, employment service, business management, unemployment compen- 
sation, and others, and bureaus within. This shows that the managerial tasks were ` 
representative of the functions in the organizations in the study. The samples did not 
include high proportions of managers from functional areas that one would expect to be 
different e.g., comparison of human service administrators to sales or manufacturing 
managers. 

A See note 3. 

5. See note 1. 

6. See note I. 
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This article utilizes a multiple time series design to investigate the impact that 
restrictive abortion laws have had on maternal deaths in Romania. That society had an 
initially “liberal” law but it was reversed by a 1966 decree that greatly limited the 
circumstances under which a woman may have an abortion. 

The research design combined with data collected from the World Health Organization 
suggest that it is unlikely that a post-1966 increase in the number of abortion deaths in 
Romania can be attributed either to the effects of history or instrumentation. 
Implications of this study for the American experience with abortion are discussed 
briefly. It'would seem that in any society a restrictive abortion policy’s impact on 
maternal death is likely to depend on the degree of “tightening.” 


THE UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 
OF POLICY CHANGE 
The Effect of a Restrictive Abortion Policy 


JEROME S. LEGGE, Jr. 
University of Georgia 


Since the Supreme Court ruling of 1973 that legalized abortion, 
the subject has become an especially polarizing issue within the 
American polity. Currently, strident efforts are being made to 
challenge the legality of abortion, primarily on moral grounds. 
Principle is opposed to principle as feminists and others argue 
that women are entitled to command their own repoductive 
systems. 

In addition to the moral issue, there is an empirical one as 


well. Since August 4, 1977, the (then) Department of Health, 
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Education and Welfare placed a number of restrictions on 
monies for abortion to in effect limit terminations to situations 
in which a woman’s life was directly threatened. Manv health 
analysts and “freedom of choice” advocates argue that such 
restrictions may have the effect of forcing many women to seek 
out the services of an unqualified or “back-alley” abortionist 
(Scheier and Tell, 1980). It is hypothesized that such poor 
medical care could result in a rise in maternal deaths from 
abortion—a figure which has been declining since 1965 (Cates 
et al., 1978). 

Frequently, there is more passion than evidence in arguments 
concerning the effects of restriction. There is evidence, however, 
and it may be instructive. For example, Rubin, Gold, and 
Cates (1979) found that during the first five months after 
restriction of public funds for abortion, a high percentage of 
low-income women in Texas obtained terminations that were 
subsidized partially using a combination of public funds for 
ancillary nonabortion services and reduced clinic fees. Personal 
funds made up the difference between subsidy and the total 
cost of the procedure. Also, some evidence would suggest that 
many pregnancies are being carried to term. On the negative 
side, the Center for Disease Control found that gestational age 
in obtaining a legal abortion was greater among poor women, 
increasing the risk of mortality; and, excess abortion deaths 
` occurred, although to a lesser degree than predicted by the 
CDC (Gold and Cates, 1979). 

Part of the difficulty in analyzing the American experience 
fully is that while the federal government has restricted public 
funding for abortion, the procedure itself is widely available at 
a reasonably low cost during the early stages of pregnancy. ! 
Information also is available on societies in which more abrupt 
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and sweeping changes have occurred. The nations which best 
typify the movement from a “liberal” to a more restrictive 
abortion policy are the countries of Eastern Europe. These 
societies “liberalized” their abortion laws in the mid- to late- 
1950s, following the example of the Soviet Union in 1955.2 
Subsequently, following liberalization, Czechoslovakia (1962), 
Bulgaria (1967), and Hungary (1974) all passed laws restricting 
abortion to some degree. Poland and Yugoslavia have retained 
a constant policy since liberalization. The most dramatic 
“tightening” of a liberal abortion law occurred in Romania in 
1966. The purpose of this article is to investigate the maternal 
health consequences of the policy change in Romania. 


THE ROLE OF ABORTION IN EASTERN EUROPE 


In order to appreciate the possible impact of an abortion 
policy change in societies such as the nations of Eastern 
Europe, it is necessary to understand two important charac- 
teristics of these societies. First, abortion primarily is a means 
of fertility regulation for married, working women (80-90 % of 
East European women are married at the time of termination) 
rather than a means of terminating teenage pregnancy. In its 
family planning capacity, it is a very common procedure. In 
addition,.in comparison to America, it is not sanctioned 
negatively in a social sense. For example, David (1970: 35) 
notes that in Romania or Bulgaria, married women with 20 or 
more terminations of pregnancy are not uncommon. In 
addition, among the women applying for abortions in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, the proportion of those who have had 
three or more abortions is growing rapidly. 

The second important aspect of these societies is the relative 
scarcity and use of contraceptive devices. For example, 
Romania’s severe policy restriction was thrust upon a society 
in which coitus interruptus is the traditional means of pregnancy 
prevention. No oral contraceptives or intrauterine devices were 
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manufactured in Romania, although some contraceptive 
devices were imported from Hungary. Patterns were similar 
throughout the other nations of Eastern Europe although the 
availability of birth control devices were somewhat more 
plentiful. It is sufficient to say that compared to other means of 
birth control, abortion was dominant. Any change in policy 
could have potentially serious consequences because of the 
absence of alternatives. 


STUDY DESIGN 


The primary event that will be examined is the effect of a 
September 29, 1966 decree that as of 30 days later drastically 
reduced the availability of legal abortion in Romania. The ` 
Government’s fear of the effect that liberalized abortion was 
having upon Romanian population growth was largely the 
reason for this policy change. The population had been 
declining since prior to the end of World War II, and the 
liberalized abortion policy of 1957 was contributing to the 
trend. As some analysts (Teitelbaum, 1972) have pointed out, it 
is difficult to attribute an increase or decline in fertility to a 
single though abrupt policy change, but the 1966 decree " 
seemed to have an immediate and positive (if somewhat short- 
range) effect upon fertility. Specifically, the 1966 decree ` 
stipulated the following regulations concerning abortions on 
request (Wright, 1975): 





(1) The procedure allowed abortion for women over the age of 45. 

(2) With regard to children, only women who had borne four or 
more with at least four children under care would be eligible. 

(3) Women would be eligible whose lives were endangered by the 
pregnancy or who were faced with congenital deformity, or 
whose pregnancies resulted from rape or incest or who were ` 
physically, emotionally, or psychologically incapacitated. More 
than 100 medical restrictions were defined in the decree and the 

` only leeway was in the psychiatric area (David, 1970). 

(4) Pronatalist policies were introduced such as increased family 

allowances to encourage families of larger sizes. 
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(5) Finally, the penal code was revised to provide penalties for 
providers, instigators, and seekers of abortion. 


From the population statistics available, the policy was an 
immediate success in impacting the natality rate (Teitelbaum, 
1972). Between 1966 and 1967, the birthrate rose from 14.3 to 
27.4 per thousand inhabitants. Although the rate began to 
decline slightly almost immediately after 1967, the initial effect 
produced in part at least a doubling of the birthrate. 

Largely ignored by the Romanian policymakers was the 
potential effect of the restrictions on the health of women who 
did not wish to bring their pregnancies to term. It should be 
kept in mind that these changes took place in a society with one 
of the most liberal abortion laws in the world and where other 
means of artificial birth control were scarce if not nonexistent. 

In order to analyze the impact of the abortion law change, a 
multiple time series design is employed (Campbell and Stanley, 
1966). While the simple interrupted time series is used perhaps 
more often in the social science literature, the multiple time 
series allows one to control for the possibly confounding 
effects of history and instrumentation (Cook and Campbell, 
1975). While the control groups will not eliminate all extrane- 
ous influences, they can make certain threats to validity con- 
stant for both groups (Caporaso and Roos, 1973: 13). 

For the present study, the treatment group or society is 
Romania; the policy change is the decree of 1966. The depen- 
dent variable is the number of maternal deaths from abortion. 
The control countries are Poland and Yugoslavia. There is a 
great deal of political and cultural diversity in the nations that 
comprise Eastern Europe, but the three nations considered 
here are similar in that each experienced a liberalization in 
abortion law at about the same time and, prior to 1966, had 
similar population policies.3 While Poland liberalized at a 

‘slightly earlier date (1956) than Yugoslavia (1960)* and 
Romania (1957), all had abortion laws atypical of other 
countries in the world in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Essentially, abortion was to be performed at the request of the 
woman with minor variations among the countries in bureau- 
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cratic procedures. The major exception in policy is that neither 
Yugoslavia nor Poland restricted abortion in any way from 
initial liberalization to the present day. By comparing the 
maternal deaths in Romania before and after the “tightening” 
with maternal deaths in Poland and Yugoslavia, the design will 
be more effective in showing the consequences of policy thana 
simple interrupted time series would have been. 


THE DATA 


Data were gathered from the World Health Statistics 
Annual (World Health Organization) for the years in question 
(1961-1975). In counting the number of maternal deaths, some 
variation is possible in the statistics. Since 1969, deaths from 
abortion are classified as being either “legal” or “illegal,” and 
prior to that time they were counted as being due to sepsis 
(infection) or to other causes. Since 1978, the World Health 
Organization has collapsed its data on maternal abortion and 
merged it with deaths associated with other maternal illnesses 
surrounding birth. This will make analysis past this period 
impossible in future research. 

While the changing classification from sepsis-nonsepsis to 
legal-illegal could pose some problems in instrumentation, it 
should be noted that the overwhelming number of deaths from 
abortion occur for illegal reasons. Studies from the Center for 
Disease Control have demonstrated that in the United States 
mortality from legal abortions is extremely small; a woman 
runs a greater risk of mortality in carrying a pregnancy to term 
than in having a legally induced abortion (CDC, 1977). Such 
facts would seem to hold true in the Eastern European societies 
as well. For example, in Romania from 1969 through 1972 
there were 1307 maternal deaths from abortion. Of these, only 
11 (less than 1%) were from legally induced procedures (WHO, 
1969-1972). In the same nation, another outside estimate 
(Mehlan, 1965) guessed that the number of deaths from legal 
procedures during the first several years of liberalization was 
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from one to two per year. For this reason, abortion mortality— 
whether from legal or illegal processes—traditionally has been 
treated as one measurement i the epidemiological literature 
(Cates et al., 1978). 

While we do not deny that an instrumentation problem 
potentially exists for such a complex concept as abortion 
death, it is felt that the multiple design at least makes the 
problem constant across nations. In addition, the data reported 
by the Central Registry of each country to the WHO is thought 
. generally to be of good reliability (David, 1970: 23). If any 
problem were to exist, it would seem that underreporting of 
deaths might be a difficulty, especially after a negative policy 
shift. It will be seen that such a EES did not exist with the 
Romanian data. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Data for the dependent variable were collected from the 
years 1961 (the first year data were available from Romania 
and Yugoslavia) through 1975. Trends in maternal abortion 
deaths are shown in Figure 1. Examining the “control” nations 
of Yugoslavia and Poland first, two distinct patterns are 
evident. In the case of Yugoslavia, it would appear that from 
1961 to 1975, the country responded largely to the “liberaliza- 
tion” of 1960 and had a steadily declining number of maternal 
deaths. There is no evidence of a break in the series prior to or 
after 1966, the year of the Romanian restriction. While there is 
a rise in the number of deaths from 1973 to 1974, it is unlikely 
that such an increase. would have been due to any “lag” effect 
from 1966 since the number of deaths in 1975 dropped to its 
lowest point. Perhaps the death rate is “leveling off.” 

Poland presents a trend somewhat similar to that of 
Yugoslavia. A long term decline is evident; however, the 
change over the entire series is more gradual and shows only a 
few “peaks” and “valleys.” Overall, the total number of deaths 
from abortion in Poland from 1961 through 1975 is much less 
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Figure 1: Maternal Death from Abortion in Romania, Yugoslavia, and Poland: 
1961-1975 


_ than that of Yugoslavia. The lower number of deaths is 
attributable in part to at least two factors. First, Poland has a 
-longer tradition of liberalization. In addition to passing 
abortion reform legislation four years earlier than Yugoslavia 
did, a law was passed as early as 1929 that allowed the 
interruption of pregnancy for narrow medical reasons (David, 
1970). The second reason for the lower number of deaths might 
be the tendency in Polish society to rely less on abortion as a 
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means of fertility regulation. In Poland, oral contraceptives 
and coils both are manufactured and imported. They are 
available in plentiful supply and their use ehas been encouraged 
by the government. 

In comparing the pre- to post-1966 period, it is evident that 
the number of deaths in Poland declined more markedly after 
the year of policy change in Romania, falling to a total of one 
death in 1975. While the country experienced a “peak” in 1973 
(one year prior to Yugoslavia), it is doubtful that this can be 
attributed to any previous policy or outside event in Eastern 
Europe. As in the Yugoslavian pattern, a rapid dechne ` 
occurred thereafter. 

The most dramatic effects ot policy change can be found in 
Romania. Prior to 1966, the nation’s total number of deaths 
from abortion were lower than Yugoslavia’s and appeared to 
be on the decline with the exception of an increase just prior to 
the policy shift. Some of this change probably is due to the fact 
that the decree was issued late in September of 1966 and was 
effective 30 days later. Evidently, the decree could have had a 
very immediate impact. By using 1967 as the first postdecree 
year, the effects of the law- might be underestimated. From 
1965 to 1966 the total deaths rose from 64 to 83. l 

The first year after the change (1967), an additional 87 
deaths occurred, and the total number of deaths reached 432 by 
1975. Except for a slight decline between 1972 and 1973 (three 
deaths), the pattern is one of constant increase and is in direct 
contrast to the trends demonstrated by the two other nations 
with initially similar liberal abortion policies. 

In addition to the visual inspection, the slopes of the series ` 
prior to and after 1966 were tested for statistically significant 
differences from each other within each country 3 The results 
are presented in Table 1. The F-tests reveal that there is a 
significant change in slope for each nation. Considering 
Poland first, that country would seem to exhibit the pattern of 
most Western countries with a liberalized abortion law: one of 
continual decline. While there was a negative trend between 
1961 through 1966, the decline in the number of deaths became 
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TABLE 1 $ 
Maternal Deaths from Abortion in Romania, Yugoslavia, and Poland: 
Changes in Slope and Intercept, 1961-1966 Versus 1967-1975 
INTERCEPT SLOPE F p 
PRE POST PRE POST 
(1961-1966) (1967-1975) (1961-1966) (1967-1975) 








Romania 166.5 -160.67 - 9.31 30.08 52.12 («<.01) 
Yugoslavia 279.0 257.97 -12.74 -11.78 12.96  (<.01) 


-Poland 26.39 33,97 - .77 - 1.53 11.89 («.01) 


even more pronounced after the “tightening” reform in Ro- 
mania. Similarly, Yugoslavia presents a pattern of decline over 
the entire series yet the significant change in slope after 1966 
would indicate that the reduction in death became more 
gradual after that year. Rather than attribute the decline to 
outside policy changes, such a shift might be viewed more 
realistically by considering the profound initial effect that 
liberalized abortion had immediately after the 1960 reform in 
Yugoslavia. The initial liberalization had a more pronounced 
impact on the number of deaths in 1961 than it did in 1967. 
Again, the decline did continue, but it is more commonsensible 
to expect rapid change at the beginning of a reform. 
Statistically and visually, the most decisive post-1966 change 
occurred in Romania. From a negative slope and a decline in 
the total number of deaths from abortion, Romania experi- 
enced an unusual change in trend. For each year after 1966 the 
country encountered an increase of approximately 30 maternal 
deaths over the previous year. The shift is striking especially 
when compared to the control nations that continued to 
experience substantial rates of decline in the post-1966 years. 


CONCLUSION 


The effect on a society of tightening an abortion policy or 
law is likely to depend on the country’s previous experience 
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with pregnancy termination. The Romanian case illustrates 
that a sharp reversal in policy in a country with a relatively long 
tradition of abortion availability can have disastrous effects 
upon maternal health. The effect of an abrupt conservative 
policy shift is likely to be even more pronounced if the society 
in question utilizes abortion as its primary means of natality 
regulation and has little experience with contraception. 

There is little likelihood that the effects of a more restricted 
abortion policy in Romania can be attributed to other events 
that were occurring in Eastern Europe at the same time. Nor is 
there much possibility that changes in instrumentation or 
underreporting could have been responsible for the shifts. The 
problem of underreporting would usually pose the greatest 
problem in the analysis of abortion statistics. If anything, then, 
the findings in this study would tend to underestimate the 
Romanian problem. 

The control nations, Poland and Yugoslavia, demonstrated 
a fairly steady decline in abortion mortality once liberalized 
abortion regulations. were introduced. In comparison to Ro- 
mania, the Polish and Yugoslavian experiences strongly 
resemble trends in Western societies. In the United States, 
mortality rose to its peak of 315 per year in 1961 but 
experienced a steady decline up to liberalization in New York 
in 1970. After 1970, mortality fell more rapidly: In 1974 and 
1975 there were 27 deaths from abortion each year. Similarly, 
liberalization in the United Kingdom and Canada was followed 
by a decline in maternal deaths, and from the years 1972 
through 1974 there were only two deaths from abortion in 
Canada (WHO, 1972-1974). 

The Romanian experience offers a few interesting compari- 
sons to that of America. Advocates for abortion in American 
society on maternal health grounds probably are right in 
stating that the restricting procedure can have negative conse- 
quences. In looking at both America and Romania, it would 
seem that much would depend upon the degree of restriction. 
When legal abortion is made almost totally unavailable, the 
consequences for maternal health are. likely to be especially 
severe. The decline in mortality in America after 1961 can be 
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attributed at least in part to the increasing safety of illegal 
abortion and the growing effective use of contraception (Cates 
et al., 1978). With the relative absence of contraceptives in 
Romania, however, women were forced to seek the illegal 
abortionist. With the abrupt and extreme changes in law and 
policy in Romania, there was little opportunity for illegal 
abortion procedures to become gradually and safely institu- 
- tionalized as in the United States. 

In all probability, Medicaid restrictions on abortion in the 
United States are not likely to result in dramatic shifts in 
maternal deaths such as occurred in Romania as long as the 
procedure continues to be legally performed for the society as a 
whole. Medicaid limitations do not declare the actual pro- 
cedure to be illegal for women with certain family sizes; these 
restrictions limit government participation by not providing 
funds for the operation for poor women. In the sense of 
considering payment a variable, the American case most 
strongly resembles the Czechoslovakian experience of 1962 
when the government forced some women to pay for termina- 
tion. A rise in maternal deaths and other maternal health 
problems were reported, but they were not of the magnitude of 
the Romanian experience (Potts et al., 1977: 134). One reason 
the Czech outcomes did not resemble the Romanian is that 
although payment was demanded, the operation itself was still 
available at a reasonable cost. Despite the fact that consider- 
able difficulty was encountered by many women in obtaining 
the funds, the continued availability of termination at relatively 
low cost could have priced many an illegal abortionist "out of 
the market.” 

With the current hearings over the Human Life Amendment 
being conducted in the Senate, it appears there is a greater 
chance of some restrictive legislation being passed in the near 
future than there has been since the 1973 ruling. The legislation 
not only deals with abortion but also has the potential to limit 
the use of certain contraceptives. If such legislation is passed, 
maternal health consequences could be far greater than those 
resulting from the simple Medicaid restriction. For the present, 
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as long as the Supreme Court decision of 1973 is not reversed 
and there is not a constitutional amendment passed banning 
abortion, it seems likely that Medicaid eligible American 
women might (as Czech women have) pay for the abortion. 
Undoubtedly, some ill consequences might be expected and 
already have been recorded (Gold and Cates, 1978: 929) but 
changes in the number of deaths will not be radical without a 
termination of broad availability. 


NOTES 


1. Although the costs vary, advertisements can be found in most major metropolitan 
newspapers that price the procedure at $150 or less. This cost would be for an abortion in 
the first trimester of pregnancy if performed in a clinic as opposed to a hospital setting. 

2. Historical material on Soviet zbortion policy can be obtained from David, 1970. 

3. Obviously, the cultural differences within the region are great. Probably, it is about 
as accurate to classify the nations of Eastern Europe into one category as it is to classify 
Western Europe in such a fashion. The important point is not that these nations all are of 
the socialist bloc or are Eastern European, but that they have had similar abortion policies 
prior to the 1966 Romanian decree. 

One illustration of the diversity might be the greater influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland. That nation has a lower rate of utilization of abortion, partially because 
of a greater use of contraception, and, possibly the influence of the Church. 

4. Yugoslavia has a somewhat earlier tradition of liberalization, allowing for 
abortions on medical grounds (1951) and sociomedical grounds (1952). Of course, this 
nation is not a member of the Communist bloc but has many similarities to the other 
countries in the study, especially with regard to abortion policy. 

5. The test employed examines the differences between the pre- and post-slopes for 
each country according to the following formula (Rao and Miller, 1971: Ch. 6): 


F = Residual Sum of Sqs. (Null Hyp.) — Residual Sum of Sos (Alt. Hyp.) 


RSS (Hn)/degrees of freedom 
(Rao and Miller, 1971: Chapter 6) 
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Sociological Paradigms and Organisational Analysis establishes the legitimacy of 
heterodoxy in organizational research. Its careful examination of the ontological and 
epistemological foundations of disparate research traditions promises to initiate anew 
type of integrative theory dialogue. 
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One of the more interesting aspects of the sociology of 
theoretical dialogue within academia is the manner in which 
such dialogue becomes entrapped in disciplines and fields. 
Even when it is being carried on by the most intelligent and 
serious of scholars, discourse about theory issues can become 
narrow and short sighted as the dynamic of the debate forces 
the parties, because they are locked within a shared conceptual 
framework and reference group, into defensive postures. From 
such positions they are frequently unable to see the sometimes 
very serious prejudices that are being injected into the dis- 
course by the exigencies of defending themselves or staking out 
territory (Cartwright 1973). The putative emphasis on bringing 
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interdisciplinary perspectives to bear in degree programs has, 
unfortunately, not ameliorated this problem a great deal, as 
most teaching continues to be carried on from the point of view 
of the faculty member’s “home” discipline. 

Gibson Burrell and Gareth Morgan’s Sociological Para- 
digms and Organisational Analysis in many ways is a model of 
the type of work that can help resolve this problem. It brings to 
the field of organization theory a new and catholic perspective. 
Its origins in Britain and in sociology help the book transcend 
_ the lines of theoretic debate that have characterized the field in 

the United States up to now. Its project is to set in motion anew 
type of integrative theory dialogue, one based on a full 
awareness of underlying ontological and epistemological be- 
liefs and commitments. It reframes debate about organization 
‘theory matters and, in so doing, it illuminates some of the more 
shadowy corners of organization theory. These issues have 
been discussed recently in the United States. 
- Burrell and Morgan pursue this project in a straightforward 
and well-organized manner, carried by a writing style that 
exceptionally graceful for a coauthorship. The body (and core) 
of the book is the presentation of four philosphical paradigms 
and the organization theories that are founded on each of 
them. The paradigms themselves are sorted out along a 
horizontal dimension designated by the poles of subjectivity 
and objectivity. This dimension marks variations among the 
paradigms in the assumptions they make about social science. 
A second axis, a vertical one, indicates assumptions made 
about the nature of society, and contrasts the order (or 
integrationist) view with the conflict (or coercion) view. This 
perspective sets paradigms apart according to whether they 
emphasize “regulation” or “radical change.” 
The two dimensions taken together form the framework for 
a rather elegantly simple, two by two matrix that identifies four 
separate and mutually exclusive paradigms: the functionalist 
` (objective-regulative), the interpretivist (subjective-regulative), 
the radical structuralist (objective-radical change oriented), 
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and the radical humanist (subjective-radical change oriented). 
A standard pattern of exposition was used for each paradigm:. 
Its origins and intellectual tradition are overviewed, its struc- 
ture (i.e., the various divisions and types of theory it contains) 
is described, and the underlying unity of the various positions 
within each paradigm is discussed. The: organization theory 
that has its roots in each paradigm is overviewed in separate 
chapters. The exposition is not entirely descriptive; issues are 
identified, and assessments and insights are used to clarify the 
wide variety of theoretical positiosn that are presented. The 
detailed table of contents provides a good index to this book’s 
rather comprehensive coverage of the organization theory 
field. 

For three years I have used this book as teaching material in 
a graduate level course that combines organization theory with 
a consideration of some issues in the philosophy of social 
science. My experience provides a clear and strongly positive 
testimonial to the power and utility of the book in the 
classroom, particularly for students with varied backgrounds 
and for those who may be unfamiliar with the philosophical 
issues entailed by organization theory. In this respect the book 
does a considerable service to the field of public administration. 

At the same time, there are a few considerations that might 
be noted as to using it in this field. The fact that the material is 
grounded heavily in the field of sociology is .sometimes 
confusing to students, who frequently are unaware that so 
much of the field of organization theory has arisen from the 
sociological study of organizations and has its roots in social 
philosophy. As they move through the core of the book, 
students sometimes feel that they are becoming detached from 
the field of administration and management. 

There is likewise a strong hesitancy to accept the lines of 
division between the paradigms and the assertion by the 
authors that they are mutually exclusive. Many, if not most, 


. people find that various parts of themselves feel affinity with 


two or perhaps all of the paradigms. Hence, a dilemma: To 
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declare oneself as committed to only one paradigm seems like 
denying parts of one’s own identity. On the other hand, to 
spread oneself over a number of the paradigms seems to 
bespeak confusion. It seems easiest simply to deny the validity 
of the paradigmatic separations themselves. The basis of such 
an argument indeed can be found in the description of the 
theorists themselves. For example, Weber appears as a rather 
strong influence in the functionalist, interpretivist, and radical 
structuralist paradigms, and is mentioned as one of Marcuses’s 
muses in the context of the radical humanist paradigm. 
_Perhaps the strongest negative reaction to the book, how- 
ever, as far as its substance goes, has to do with the range of 
material included in the territory of the functionalist paradigm. 
The theoretical positions that Burrell and Morgan define as 
functionalist range from social system theory, in the extreme 
objectivist regions, to action theory (such as that of David 
Silverman) and pluralist theory at the subjectivist extreme. 
This breadth of viewpoints in organization theory subsumes 
everything from Talcott Parsons to George Herbert Mead as 
its sociological underpinning. Making theoretical bedfellows 
of Parsons and Mead is almost startling to a generation of 
scholars who attended graduate school in the first half of the 
1960s. At that time the very poles of philosophical debate 
within sociology were frequently defined by the works of these 
two men and others who identified in various ways with the 
theories they represented. On the other hand, younger students 
of organization theory will probably react to the inclusion of 
Silverman’s “action frame of reference” in this paradigm 
(Silverman, 1971). Silverman, of course, was explicitly critical 
of what he called the “systems approach” and offered his action 
perspective as a sort of “paradigmatic” alternative to it. 
Certainly, action theory was interpreted by many as quali- 
tatively different—both ontologically and epistemologically— 
from systems theory. 
Given all this it is easy to discount Burrell and Morgan’s 
exposition of the functionalist paradigm and from there to 
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make the entire book suspect. This would be an unfortunate 
reaction, and one not borne out by thorough consideration of 
Burrell and Morgan’s specific claims. They make an explicit 
point of the fact, first of all, that diversity is the hallmark of this 
paradigm. They do assert an underlying, deep, or paradigmatic 
unity (which, of course, is the only type of unity they claim for 
it}. All these perspectives (1) see society as ontologically prior 
to man and thereby emphasize the role of the observer rather 
than of the participant; (2) emphasize order and pattern; and 
(3) pursue a norm of purposive rationality. These claims seem 
most suspect as applied to the subjectivist region of the 
paradigm—particularly Silverman’s work——although it is stip- 
ulated that Silverman’s writings other than The Theory of 
Organizations are not functionalist. (On this point-see pages 
256-270 of the work.) However, one needs only to peruse the 
final chapter of The Theory of Organizations to find the basic 
ambivalence of Silverman’s methodological stance and the 
homage he pays to the functionalist perspective. This is not so. 
much a mark on his work as it is an indication of the ambiguity 
of the subjectivist position that originated from Weber’s 
attempt to found an action theory for sociology. Functional- 
ism is perhaps too frequently judged epistemologically rather 
than ontologically or as the social philosophy that it is. While it 
is most often seen as grounded in the empiricist tradition,.it has 
been argued (as Burrell and Morgan note) that functionalists 


have a rather small investment in empiricism. C. W. Mills 


pointed out that its empiricism is of a highly abstracted variety. 
Its abstracted empiricism furthers. the paradigm’s underlying 
stake in a certain type of objective (in the sense of elite identi- 
fied), regulation-oriented social analysis. All of the positions 
that Burrell and Morgan subsume within functionalism cer- 
tainly share this commitment to regulative social philosophy. 

The nature and validity of the distinctions between para- 
digms is centrally important to understanding the power of 
Burrell and Morgan’s analysis of the organization theory 
enterprise. In my estimation, paradigmatic distinctions of the 
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sort made in the book, even if they are subject to challenge, are 
heuristically valuable in the process of theory development. 
There perhaps is no better way of understanding, and hence 
improving, the theory building enterprise than to surface the 
paradigmatic commitments that are entailed by various schools 
of thought. 

For example, the contrasts made between these four para- 
digms are highly suggestive of a related distinction of nomolo- 
gical style (in the sense of style of reasoning) that seems to be 
attached to them. The functionalist paradigm, based as it is on 
commitments to an objectively real external order, to social 
stability, and to a systematized, instrumentally oriented under- 
standing of an abstracted empirical approach to research, can 
be seen as representing astyle of analysis in which the thinking 
function of mind dominates (Kiersey and Bates, 1978). This 
thinking orientation, one would predict, would yield exactly 
the type of social science theory that one finds in the literature 
of functionalism—that is, a theory that emphasizes perceptions 
of social reality in terms of abstracted, artificially created 
categories and that seeks to establish systematic, logically valid 
causal relationships among these. The interpretivist position, 
by contrast, emphasizes not an objective external reality but 
the social process and subjective dynamics that noninstru- 
mentally organize human affect into stable. patterns. This 
paradigm seems therefore to rely on the feeling aspect of mind 
as its source of direction. Ethnomethodology epitomizes this, 
perhaps, in that it shows clearly the interest in implicit devices 
of communication that are characteristic of the affective or 
feeling mode (Pfohl, 1975). The radical structuralist paradigm 
bespeaks a much more concretely empirical approach than the 
functionalist, in that it seeks to map social events and processes 
onto what it sees as the underlying material base from which 
these derive. Because its style of analysis is so heavily bent 
toward depth perception of an objective reality, it seems to rely 
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on the sensing function of mind predominantly. Marx’s work 
(for example, the famous tenth chapter of Capital, “The 
Working Day”) epitomizes this concern for the concrete details 
of the human situation. The radical humanists view experience 
from the opposite direction. Rather than the material base of 
life, their interests turn to its cultural or psychological aspects. 
Their project is more psychic emancipation than it is scientific 
understanding. As Morgan has pointed out, its main metaphor 
is the “psychic prison,” and its focus of attention is exploring 
the possibilities for breaking out of this prison (Morgan, 1980). 
Hence its nomological style is essentially intuitive in nature. 

If this line of analysis is valid, it suggests that Burrell and 
Morgan’s paradigmatic distinctions can yield two fundamen- 
tally important insights into the field of organization theory. 
First, we can see that the debate among contending theoretical 
positions has a basis in personal style differences in theorists. 
Showing a preference for a given paradigm means showing a 
personal preference for a given nomological orientation toward 
experience and information. By. the same token, to argue 
against another paradigm means to say, to a significant extent, 
“Be like me.” Hence we can see, as we so often suspect in 
witnessing a theoretical debate between proponents of differing 
paradigms, that theoretical orthodoxy is at bottom an ortho- 
doxy of personal style among theorists. This insight helps 
explain both why theorists would resist the proliferation of 
paradigms (they want to defend and protect their personal 
commitment) and why students who have not made such a 
commitment would, as mentioned earlier, resist adopting any 
one paradigmatic perspective (to do so means to fragment 
themselves personally). 

A second yet ‘related insight is that EH dialogue 
across paradigmatic lines holds a great potential for the 
personal transformation of the theorist and consequently the 
furthered development of theory. When the functionalist 
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better understands the interpretivist, he or she better under- 
stands the feeling side of his or her own intellect and thereby 
becomes more able to employ it in theorizing—perhaps as a 
heightened sensitivity to normative issues. The same would be 
true, of course, for the other possible relationships between the 
paradigms. To understand others better is to achieve beter self 
understanding and thereby to become more capable of employ- 
ing one’s own style. Hence, Burrell and Morgan have laid the 
basis for the personal development of organization theorists. 
To one who has witnessed theoretical debate about organiza- 
tions for two decades and often found it stultifying and 
deadening to all concerned, not enough can be said about the 
significance of this contribution. 

There are other major ways in which this book enlightens 
and provides perspective to organization theory dialogue 
within American public administration. Elsewhere, I have 
argued that the debate (which arose in the late 1960s and 
continues although with diminished force to the present) 
between advocates of personalistic, action-oriented, humanis- 
tic, or subjectivist approaches to organization theory and 
advocates of traditional bureaucratic theory is narrow in its 
perspective (White, 1983). The narrowness occurred because 
the debate itself was embedded for the most part in the new 
public administration movement and those who reacted to it. 
Burrell and Morgan are especially helpful in adding needed 
perspective to the debate surrounding what may be an issue 
that is generic to this field. The manner in which they explain 
Weber’s work, its paradigmatic implications, its ambivalances 
and ambiguities, and its misuse by Weber’s own critics is 
enlightening. de 

A similar point could be made as regards Schutz’s work and 
the nature of the interpretivist paradigm. One of Schutz’s key 
ideas is his scheme for understanding social interaction in the 
concept of typification. In making it clear that Schutz sees 
typifications as being derived from one’s personal biography 
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(that is to say, they are learned) Burrell and Morgan reveal the 
crypto-positivism that is implicit in his work. Bernstein’s 
analysis of the problem in Schutz of the relation he intends to 
depict between “in order to” and “because of” motives is 
congruent with this point, but the implications of it for 
organization theory are much clearer in the context of a 
paradigmatic analysis such as Burrell and Morgan’s (Bernstein, 
1976). 

In the same context, it is regrettable that explicit treatment of 
Peter Berger’s work is omitted in this work, as The Social 
Construction of Reality has been a major influence in American 
public administration (Berger and Luckmann, 1966). Given 
the dual positions in which they place Silverman, and since the 
Berger and Luckmann book was a direct influence on him, 
what they would have done with Berger is an intriguing 
question. It seems unlikely, though, that the heavily conserva- 
tive implications of Berger’s viewpoint would allow it to be 
placed anywhere but solidly within the regulation oriented 
interpretivist paradigm. 

What is most helpful from this line of analysis, however, is 
the manner in which the affinity between functionalism and 
interpretivism is explained. Consequently the limitations of the 
interpretivist position as a basis for a truly proactive theory of 
human action are explored. This point is important especially 
for those with an interest in organization development and 
organization change, who have to a great extent taken the 
interpretivist perspective as the philosophical and theoretical 
point of departure for their theories and practical strategies of 
change. While Burrell and Morgan’s purpose was not this 
grand, their exposition of the interpretivist position does 
challenge the subfield of organization change to find a renewed 
grounding—perhaps in process philosophy and in the more 
radical process psychologies such as Gestalt and Neuro 
Linguistic Programming—for the proactive approach to change 
it may purport to seek (Bandler and Grinder, 1975; Perls et al., 
1951). 
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This sort of conceptual misunderstanding is probably more 
common than is realized; it gives weight to Burrell and 
Morgan’s advocacy of their scheme of organizing ideas in 
terms of the paradigmatic commitments on which they are 
based. That is, it is quite possible that adherents of rather 
fundamentally different positions can rely on each other and 
even consort as allies against other viewpoints. So, for 
example, when we see a piece by Habermas in an edited book 
of readings on ethnomethodology, it is easy, given the subjec- 
tivist orientations of both positions, to draw a connection 
between the two (Habermas, 1970). What helps to clarify the 
picture and to show the essential differences in the two 
positions on their commitment to human emancipation, is the 
attempt to classify them paradigmatically in terms of their 
most fundamental assumptions. When this is done, as in 
Burrell and Morgan’s analysis, the two theoretical approaches 
fall into two clearly different camps. Thus, by assuming the 
validity of lines that separate positions we can gain further 
understanding of the individual positions. This, it seems, is the 
power of paradigmatic analysis for improving the quality of 
our theory dialogues. 

While the classifications of the functionalist and interpre- 
tivist positions seem to be among the more valuable substantive 
contributions of this work (beyond the impressive background 
intellectual histories of each paradigm and the cataloging job 
that the whole book represents), treatment of the radical 
humanist and radical sructuralist paradigms are somewhat less 
helpful. This is particularly true of the chapter on antiorganiza- 
tion theory. It is in these areas, perhaps, that those who do use 
the book as a text may need to provide supplementary 
explanation. 

No one book can, of course, cover all aspects of any 
important subject matter, but inthe American context particu- 
larly it is noteworthy that Jungian humanism is omitted from 
consideration in the book. This important theme appeared 
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clearly in organization theory in John Ingalls’ book Human 
Energy and seems to have been a spreading influence since well 
before that and on into the present (Ingalls, 1979). One hopes 
that subsequent editions of Burrell and Morgan will treat such 
new works as Denhardt’s Beyond the Shadow of Organization, 
Harmon’s An Action Theory for Public Administration, and 
will figure in the personalist tradition as it has been reviewed 
and expressed by, for example, Theodore Rozak in Person 
Planet and the late Paul Goodman, as a position within the 
radical humanist paradigm. These perspectives are important 
influences on organization theory even if bearing on.it only 
indirectly, through the vehicle of various brands of modern 
humanistic psychology. 

The biggest flaw in this truly admirable book, however, is 
the omission of a treatment of structuralism and structuralist 
analytic method. Given the unusual facility these authors 
demonstrate for overviewing, for thematizing, and for concep- 
tual inventorying, it would be interesting (and no doubt highly 
useful to students and the rest of us) to see what they would do 
with Levi-Strauss, Chomsky, Lacan, and others in fitting them 
into our understanding of Marx and the radical structuralist 
position (if that is where they belong). This inclusion in 
particular, it seems, could have shed light on the relationship of 
the radical structuralist paradigm to the interpretivists, and, 
more importantly, to the radical humanists (Filmer, 1973). 

The cloudiest area in the book’s presentation is the linkage 
between the radical humanists and the radical structuralists, 
especially the development of Frankfort School thought. One 
wishes that the authors had responded more to their own 
exhortation to examine further the interface between Weber 
and Marx and to this a call is extended here for more 
attention to the relation between the young Marx and the old. 
We then might be better able to achieve, for the two radical 
paradigms, the same sort of distillation that has been accomp- 


lished around interpretivism and functionalism. 
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It is suggestive to consider, for example, that the structural 
crises or breakdowns in which Marxists are interested are, at 
bottom, simply insufferable discontinuities in meaning, and 
that the one simply reflects—rather than causes—the other. 
(Cannot a structural contradiction be restated as “life this way 
doesn’t make sense” spoken by the mass membership of a given 
society?) The authors show us the similarity between the 
functionalist concern with how we are to maintain stable social 
processes in a naturally ordered world, and the interpretivist 
concern with how we can achieve stable social processes in a 
world of missed meanings and natural caprice; at the same 
time, they show us clearly how different the two are. They 
could likewise tell us more about what the structuralists share 
with the humanists (perhaps a concern with achieving a pattern 
of meaningful exchanges on which to base social process) and 
thereby how they differ (perhaps in where they see the location 
of the sourcepoint of meaning). In any case, readers would be 
helped by a fuller and more integrated account of the 
development of the neo-Marxist position as it is expressed in 
modern humanism. ) 

In overview, however, it must be emphasized that the few 
negative remarks made here are just a minor detraction from 
a work of major importance. Its publication marks an ascent in 
the level of consciousness and an expansion of the intellectual 
perspective we bring to the literature of organization theory. It 
is a Major step toward a new and genuinely fructifying kind of 
dialogue. It should become a classic work in the field. 

The greatest hazard the book faces is that its project will be 
misunderstood as an attempt to establish some new sort of 
orthodoxy. Most of the scant negative reaction I have witnessed 
to the book seems inspired by this apprehension: A counterpart 

- to this theme is that those who favor orthodoxy will use the 
book to argue for clinging to the orthodoxy of one paradigm 
(most likely the functionalist) because the book’s analysis 
exposes fatal weaknesses of the other paradigms. If this 
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happens surely the authors will feel, as they suggest happened 
to Weber, that they have been embraced by and put to the 
service of their critics. 

In understanding the book on its own terms, I found that 
Gareth Morgan’s article “Paradigms, Metaphors, and Puzzle 
Solving in Organization Theory” in Administrative Science 
Quarterly can be valuable supplementary reading (Morgan, 
1980). In this article he identifies the metaphors that attach to 
the various paradigms. It helps those who are heavily steeped 
in one paradigm to understand the implications of their 
commitment better and, in addition, to see things through the 
other paradigms’ perspectives. More importantly, however, 
Morgan’s connection of “paradigm and metaphor” tre- 
mendously enlivens the grounds of organizational analysis by 
indicating that, like metaphors, no one paradigm can capture 
or describe all aspects of the sector of reality (in the present 
case, organizations) to which it refers. 

This last point highlights what the project of the book is: 
namely, to establish heterodoxy in organizational research. 
The authors wish to provide the legitimacy of an intellectual 
lineage to themes of theory and research that at present occupy 


H 
H 


only a marginal position as satellites to the dominant function- 
alist perspective. Their call is for the establishment of indepen- 
dent intellectual positions—positions that are not trapped into 
either the research problematic or the critical format of the 
functionalist paradigm. As one heavily steeped in the function- 
alist perspective—trained in it and appreciative of it although 
now working from outside it—I could not applaud this project 
more vigorously. 

Orthodoxy tends to be dangerous under any conditions, but 
it is especially so in an academic field such as organization and 
management (hat is tied to the “real” social world through a 
widespread network of institutionalized professional practice. 
Where there is orthodoxy, knowledge and expertise are given 
authority; hence vogues of theory and subsequently of practice 
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will be created as theory shifts direction. An ethos of less than 
critical acceptance and partial understanding tends to accom- 
pany vogues. The innovations they produce succeed only 
partly, or fail, and sometimes do “positive harm.” A bored or 
active cynicism soon sets in, and the ability of theory and 
research to. inform practice is correspondingly diminished. 
Academics are fond of debunking and decrying the harmful 
effects of mass culture (“pop”) social science. Books of this 
nature are often written by pseudo experts who are seeking to 
establish vogues of behavior and mood. We know from the 
experience of the 1960s and 1970s that fashions in personal 
behavior and life style sometimes directly damage the lives of 
those who follow them. Yet we fail to see clearly enough the 
parallels to this situation in the the academic and the profes- 
sional world: The pattern is played out just as clearly, but more 
slowly and quietly. 

Heterodoxy is a powerful amelioration if not solution to this 
kind of problem (Feyerabend, 1978). With truly different and 
distinguishable positions available, the producers of knowledge 
about organizations can express themselves more completely 
and their works can be more fully inspired and developed. On 
the other hand, the users of such knowledge (such as managers 
and other members of organizations) can choose what, if 
anything, to apply of it and how best to do so based on their 
own personal and individual discretion—which seems to be the 
best medium for human reason. Knowledge needs be authorita- 
tive only to the point required to establish a dialectical tension 
with individuals who can then choose to use it or not. 
Development of knowledge within self conscious paradigmatic 
commitments—no matter how many—serves this purpose well 
enough. The orthodoxy that accrues from the dominance of a 
single paradigm can overwhelm individual choice and stifle 
human reason. 

This kind of thought moves me to commend Burrell and 
Morgan heartily. Just its contribution as a text to students, 
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providing a comprehensive perspective on the intellectual | 
heritage and the literature of organization theory, merits ani 
exceptionally high distinction. It is even more laudable, 
however, for its central project: laying the foundation of 
heterodoxy in the field. The results of this project will be 
greater fulfillment for all who are connected to the field, and a 
clearer, more honest, and mutually edifying dialogue between 
those who maintain the various positions that constitute the 
heterodoxy. While I must see this result from the radical 
humanist paradigm in which I currently work, is it truly a 
paradigmatically limited view to assert that our field is far and 
away improved by this book? 
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This article seeks to illustrate the importance of the medieval Church in the emergence 
of modern organizational forms. In outlining the organizational development of the 
Church, similarities to “modern” organization are noted using Weber's ideal-typical 
presentation of bureaucracy. It is argued that the medieval Church preserved some 
Roman administrative techniques, created new forms over the course of its develop- < 
ment, and served as a model for emerging nation states in Western Europe. 


FROM ANCIENT 
TO MODERN ORGANIZATION 
The Church as Conduit and Creator 


MAUREEN MILLER 
The Catholic University of America 


By the thirteenth century the Roman Church reached from 
Hungary to Greenland, from Norway to Sicily. The lives of 
millions of Christians were in the care of its servants, were 
regulated by its law, and were punctuated by its sacraments. 
The Medieval Church was an organization vast in extent and 
number, and powerful enough to claim sovereignty in Western 
Europe above kings and emperors. The Church was to the 
Middle Ages what civil government was to ancient Rome and is 
today to modern nations: an effective organizer of a society’s 
energies and talents and, simultaneously, an expression of the 
same. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This article has been developed from a research report prepared 
for Dwight Waldo, Woodrow Wilson Center, the Smithsonian Institution. In his 
writings, Professor Waldo has emphasized the deep historical roots of contemporary 
organizational forms and procedures, and has set forth the thesis that the Church has 
been both “matrix and model” for much modern organization in the West. 
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This article seeks to illustrate the importance of the Church 
as an organization and its role in the history of organizations as 
a preserver of Roman ideas, as an innovator in its own right, 
and as a model for emerging nation states. Similarities to 
“modern” organization will be noted using Weber’s ideal- 
typical presentation of bureaucracy. This ideal-type of bureau- 
cracy is, first of all, rational. It is based on legal authority, is 
hierarchic in nature, and its official tasks are divided into 
functionally distinct spheres. It requires trained members who 
cannot appropriate their offices but must be appointed. The 
resources of such a bureaucracy are distinct from those of its 
individual members and its administration is based on written 
documents (Albrow, 1970: 43-45).! In noting similarities to 
Weber’s ideal-type, I do not attempt to argue that the Medieval 
Church was a modern bureaucracy. It was not; it did, however, 
adequately and creatively meet the needs of medieval society, 
and it did have a significant number of the features delineated 
in the ideal-type. 

The importance of the Church as an organization has been 
noted briefly by writers on organization and administration. 
For example, Gerald Nash (1969) has discussed the importance 
of the Church in the Middle Ages, and an overview of the 
development of Church organization has been included by 
Edgar Norman Gladden (1972) in his work on the growth of 
public administration. Though not definitive, Gladden’s chap- 
ter is a starting point for which the student of the history of 
organization and administration should be thankful. Reinhard 
Bendix (1968) and James D. Mooney (1947) are two other 
authors who have given at least some attention to the Church. 
However, most histories of organization and administration 
trace only the history of ancient political entities: Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, China, Greece, and Rome. Organizations of a “nonpub- 
lic” Ge, nongovernmental) nature such as the Church and 
even private business have received little attention. Though it is 
laudable that a few organizational and administrative theorists 
have deemed the Church’s role as an organization important, a 
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detailed study from the viewpoint of the relatively new disci- 
pline of organizational theory is still lacking. This article in no 
way claims to be such a study; it will only attempt to emphasize 
the need for one. 

Attention to the institutional history of the Church on the 
part of Church historians has been uneven, and here too a 
comprehensive and detailed study has yet to be written. 
Though much has been written about the early organization of 
the Church (in particular, the origin of the episcopate) most of 
the material is biased to support either a Protestant or Catholic 
view of Church organization. Church historians have studied 
the Frankish Church under the Carolingians in some detail, 
but beyond this period they tend to focus on the papacy and 
ignore lower-level organization in the Church. Though the 
papacy’s claims to temporal power and the reactions these 
claims touched off have received much attention, this literature 
has not focused specifically on organizational and administra- 
tive aspects of the Church. 

As noted above, this article has no pretensions of filling this 
large gap. My attempt to ascertain more clearly the nature of 
the Church as an institution and its place in the history of 
organizations, however, has resulted in a deep conviction of 
the importance of the Church in the development of modern 
organizations, 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
AS AN ORGANIZATION 


As the Roman Empire disintegrated in the West, the Church 
was left as the only organizing force in many parts of Western 
Europe.* In Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, “the 
bishops had almost become the lords and guardians of the 
cities” (Moeller, 1898: 67). The practice begun under Diocle- 
tian of appointing churchmen as curatores civitatum, special 
officials of the emperor who interceded-in municipal govern- 
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ment affairs, was continued under his successors. Justinian 
bishops were by law given considerable control over state 
prisons and were often also appointed to town councils 
(Greenslade, 1954: 66-67). 

A more detailed account may be given of this phenomenon 
as it occurred in Italy. Though the Church had always cared for 
the poor, it acquired greater governmental influence through 
this charitable role as economic conditions worsened. The 
Church gained a controlling influence over officials as it 
became the voice of the growing numbers of oppressed and the 
vehicle for making their demand known to magistrates (Hart- 
mann, 1957: 229). The burdened curiales (council members) of 
municipal governments readily turned over many of their 
responsibilities to ecclesiastical officials. At Lilybaum, the 
bishop, upon the request of the curiales, took over a number of 
their duties and received a few estates for his trouble (Hart- 
mann, 1957: 229). When the regular system of public adminis- 
tration deteriorated in Rome, the popes took over a myriad of 
official duties. In 554, the Pragmatica sanctio, Justinian’s resto- 
ration of Imperial power in Italy after the defeat of the Ostro- 
goths, turned over the maintenance of the public buildings of 
Rome to the pope. In the seventh century the care of the 
aquaducts and the preservation of city walls came under papal 
administration as well. Mentions of the praefectura urbis dis- 
appear at this time only to reappear nearly two centuries later 
as a pontifical office. The granaries of the city came under the 
control of the Church. The papacy also began to administer the 
revenues paid in kind by the patrimonies, the imperial proper- 
ties throughout the empire, for the provisioning of Rome. Even 
the army came under papal administration when the Church 
took over its payroll (Hartmann, 1957: 229-30). Erwin R. 
Goodenough (1931: 84) writing on the Church in the Roman 
Empire, has noted the importance of this experience for the 
Church which “gained its experience in politics, its taste for 
universal control, and its vague but lively temporal ambitions 
by inheriting one by one the functions of the dying Roman 
officials.” 
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Over the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, then, the Church 
became involved in no small way in administrative areas which 
had been generally the concern of the state. Through this close 
association with the state, the Church picked up many imperial 
forms and practices in administration. As vicars after the 
reforms of Diocletian administered imperial dioceses, a dioce- 
san bishop with special papal authority over other bishops in 
his region was termed a vicar in the fourth-century Church 3 As 
Roman municipal government functioned through curias, so 
the administrative staffs of bishops, metropolitans and the 
pope were called curias (King, 1967; Vogelpohl, 1967; Mark- 
ham, 1967). The pope took on the title of Roman pontiff, an 
appellation derivative of the Roman office of pontifex maxi- 
mus, the ceremonial head of the state religion. The pope’s 
counselors were known as his consistory just as the Emperor’s 
counselors were after Diocletian’s reforms (Van Lierde, 1967). 

Though during this period the Church offered better admin- 
istration than the state, its own organization was very different 
from what it would become in the High Middle Ages. Bishops 
and abbots were direct vassals of their secular rulers, swearing 
fealty to the king and rendering services as any other vassal, 
such as acting as envoys, supplying military contingents, and 
attending court (Keopf et al., 1969: 270-276). Many churches 
during this period were not Church property: A proprietary 
church belonged to the lay patron who founded it, and its priest 
could be appointed by this lay person (Keopf et al., 1969: 261). 
The local organization of the Church was markedly collegial. 
The strongest element in the organization of the ninth century 
Church was not the papal hierarchy. Rather, it was the cathe- 
dral chapter—the body of clerics in the diocese that advised the 
bishop—and monasticism which formed the basis of church 
organization during this period. The bishop of Rome was just 
beginning to assert his authority over other dioceses, chiefly 
through the bestowal of the pallium,‘ a liturgical symbol of 
honor given to archbishops which came to be viewed as the 
symbol and confirmation of their superepiscopal authority 
(Keopf et al., 1969: 289-290). A true scalar chain with delegated 
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authority is not found during this period; the archbishop was 
not viewed as the “pope’s deputy with a delegated share in the 
universal primacy” until the middle of the eleventh century 
(Keopf et al., 1969: 290). John VIII (872-882) complained of 
West Frankish archbishops who consecrated suffragens 
(assistant bishops) before receiving the papal confirmation of 
the pallium (Keopf et al., 1969: 290). The councils, speeches, 
and literary products of the ninth century pay little attention to 
the authority of the pope and consider all bishops the vicars of 
the apostles or of St. Peter (Ullmann, 1962: 138). 

Allin all, the Church in the ninth century was local, decen- 
tralized and intertwined with the secular power. The bishop or 
abbot answered to his king more than the pope, many proprie- 
tary churches were just beginning to answer to the bishop 
rather than their lay proprietor and the pope can hardly be said 
to have exerted universal authority. This local and feudalized 
organization of the Church matched the local, feudalized, 
“tribalized” nature of society during the ninth century. Later 
Roman administration also had accommodated itself to this 
more localized, tribal organization of peoples as well: Note 
Diocletian’s partitioning of the Empire and the decentraliza- 
tion of power evident in the creation of Augusti and Caesares. 

The above depiction of Church organization, needless to 
say, displays little resemblance to models of modern organiza- 
tion. The critical period in the development of Church organi- 
zation was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when the 
Church as an institution began to display some similarities 
with Weber’s model of bureaucracy. The first step from the 
decentralized organization just decribed to a centralized 
governmental machinery in the Church comes with the devel- 
opment of a sense of corporate identity. 

As early as the mid-eighth century, Christians in Western 
Europe considered themslves a distinct group. In 753 when 
Stephen II made Pepin the patricius Romanorum, (the up- 
holder of Christianity, more specifically Roman, papal-domi- 
nated Christianity), this sense of corporate identity was 
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formulated. Pepin was termed protector of sancta Dei ecclesia 
reipublicae Romanorum. The term ecclesia reipublicae 
Romanorum must be distinguished from respublica Romana; 
the latter is synonymous with the Empire, while the former 
denotes the new conception of a commonwealth of Western 
Christians, those living by the Roman faith. The Roman in res 
publica Romanorum refers to those acknowledging the pope 
as the vicar of St. Peter and his exposition of the faith 
(Ullmann, 1962: 56-62). “The Romans,” writes historian 
Walter Ullmann of this eighth-century terminology, “in a 
word, are synonymous with Latin Christians” (1962: 61). The 
usage of this term corresponds with the spread of Roman 
liturgical practices—which furthered the uniformity of Western 
Christianity—and with the pope’s decisive escape from Imperial 
authority with the establishment of the Papal States (Ullmann, 
1962: 61-62). The fruition of this idea of corporate identity by 
the ninth century is testified to by the efficicy of excommuni- 
cation. Excommunication was dependent upon an idea of a 
community from which an individual may be excluded. 
Whereas excommunication seemed purely an ecclesiastical 
sanction in the early Frankish period, by the ninth century 
excommunication had definite effects in the civil sphere: 
Excommunicates were unable to do military service or hold 
any public office, and civil magistrates could be called upon by 
the bishop to help enforce ecclesiastical discipline (Ullmann, 
1962: 140-41). Ullmann very shrewdly points out that a king’s 
law and his justice were limited to the scope of his power but 
the Church’s laws had effect throughout Christian Western 
Europe, the res publica Romanorum (1962: 141). 

This sense of corporate identity expressed in the term res 
publica Romanorum assumed a Rome-centered (i.e., papal- 
centered) view of Western Christianity. The terminology and 
idea were first formulated by the papacy but it was not until the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that the papacy was able to 
dominate and govern the entity it had so shrewdly helped to 
create. It was through the codification and elaboration of 
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canon law that this papal-centered government was finally 
established, and it is at this point that Weber’s model may be 
compared with the Medieval Church. 

Central to Weber’s characteristics of bureaucracy is gover- 
nance through law (1946). Previously, the claims of the 
cathedra Petrihad been based solely on charismatic and tradi- 
tional authority, the sanctity of Saints Peter and Paul, and the 
antiquity and size of the Christian community of Rome. With 
the codification and application of canon law, the pope’s 
authority took legal form. This legality, of course, did not 
supersede the charismatic and traditional authority of the 
pope, but was an addition to the papacy that enabled it to 
effectively govern the Church. Legal authority, according to 
Weber, is the type of authority that is characteristic of modern 
organization (Albrow, 1970: 40). 

The eleventh- and twelfth-century renaissance—the vital 
burst of intellectual enthusiasm at the beginning of the High 
Medieval period—led to a renewed study of Roman law and, 
with it, the law of the Church. Needless to say, Roman law thus 
had a decisive influence on canon law. Harold Dexter Hazeltine 
in The Cambridge Medieval History (1968: 697) flatly states 
that canon law, “an adaption and expansion of the Roman law 
to meet the purposes of the Christian Church, was in its origins 
and earlier development no less a creation of the Roman legal 
genius that [was] the Civil law itself.” Developing within the 
Roman Empire, the canon law derived most of its rules and 
principles from the law of the Empire. In the twelfth century 
the difference between the two codes, however, was that the 
Roman law had been codified while canon law remained rather 
disorganized. Many collections had been made of canon law 
both in the East and West (the two geographic areas accepting 
different laws), but these were by nature fragmentary and 
haphazard. Some canons contradicted others. Gratian, a legal 
scholar from Bologna, finally summarized the many efforts in 
canon law scholarship in producing the Concordia discordan- 
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tium canonum, the “concordance of discordant canons,” know 
as the Decretum. 

Even before Gratian finally organized the canons of Church 
law the papacy had begun to use the laws at hand more.effec- 
tively to implement its. policies. Gregory VH (1073-85) is gener- 
ally recognized as having inaugurated this trend. Writes Walter 
Ullman, “The pontificate of Gregory VII demonstrated for the 
first time the practical application of papal principles of 
government: The papacy had now entered upon the path of 
effective rulership by means of law” (1967: 956). In effect, 
Gregory and the able juristic popes that came after him reor- 
ganized the Church from the top down, redefining Church 
offices and reordering the relationship between them. The line 
of command was streamlined by weeding out lay interference 
and kinship. The former was accomplished through legislation 
against lay investiture, the practice of secular rulers ceremo- 
nially installing the bishop in his office.5 Legislation enforcing 
clerical celibacy eliminated kinship as an interfering element in 
the line of command. 

Before we turn to a more detailed explanation of the 
Church’s transformation based on legal authority, certain 
characteristics noted in Weber’s model and already present in 
the Church at the beginning of the twelfth century ought to be 
mentioned. First, because of the nature of priestly vows, office- 
holding in the Church has always been viewed as a vocation 
and offices have held life-long tenure. Second, despite periods 
of rampant clerical abuses, the clergy had held positions of 
social esteem since Church offices were instituted in apostolic 
times. Third, the Church from its inception showed a tendency 
toward the “leveling of social differences” discussed by Weber 
(1946). This was mainly due to Christian teaching, but it is 
evidenced in the fact that a career in the Church offered the 
only avenue of upward mobility in the Middle Ages. Gregory 
VII himself came of humble birth into the service of the Church 
and rose to its pinnacle (Flick, 1964: 588). Fourth, the distinc- 
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tion Weber makes between the incumbent of an office and the 
office itself was made by the Church in Leo I’s (440-461) theory 
of the papal office. Drawing upon a distinction made in 
Roman inheritance law, the deceased’s assets and liabilities 
being’inheritable yet not his personal qualifications and dis- 
tinctions, Leo held that 


The powers given by Christ to Peter constituted an office that 
was indeed capable of being inherited. Hence, although the 
pope was heir to the full Petrine powers—the office of Peter as 
builder of the Church—he was unworthy as a person to wield 
the powers contained in that offce [Ullmann, 1967: 953]. 


These aspects (which were already present in the Church by 
the twelfth century) having been noted, we may now turn to the 
parallels between Weber’s model and the Church organization 
that developed in the High Medieval period. As already dis- 
cussed, the new emphasis on law in the Church was the most 
prominent similarity with modern organizational types. Also, 
in the twelfth century, with the fixing of previously vague 
diocesan and parochial boundaries (Biggs, 1965: 232), “fixed 
and official jurisdictional areas” were established (Weber, 
1946). 

A “firmly ordered system of super- and subordination in 
which there is a supervision of lower offices by higher ones,” 
(Weber, 1946) with the possibility of appeal was established in 
the Church as the papacy moved toward another principle of 
Weber’s model: appointment of officials by superior authori- 
ties. Canonical election of bishops, meaning their election by 
the cathedral chapter and confirmation from above, was set 
out in the eleventh century (Schaff, 1922: 241). The legislative 
force of the High Medieval popes, however, is attested to by 
their ability to overturn this canon in the course of the follow- 
ing two centuries. With the decretal Licet ecclesiarum in 1265, 
Pope Clement IV claimed the right to dispose of all ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices (Barraclough, 1935: 4-5). This right, however, was 
subjected to the rule of law: By the time this decretal had been 
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issued, the system of provisions was “a rigid, balanced, self- 
operative system of law, in which no room was left for papal 
caprice and very little for legitimate papal discretion” (Barra- 
clough, 1935: 90). From the twelfth century on, even when the 
pope and the curia did not appoint acleric to a benefice, canon 
law held that confirmation by a superior (nearly always the 
pope) established the jurisdiction of the official-elect. “The net 
effects of this development,” writes Robert Louis Benson in his 
study of the bishop-elect, “were the tightening of the Church’s 
hierarchy, and the prelate’s increasing dependence on the will 
and approval of his immediate superior” (1968: 374). 

Although Church government from the earliest times 
depended upon written records, the increased dependence 
upon law and central authority in the governance of the 
Church made written documents even more essential to 
Church administration. Whereas the Chancery under Gregory 
VII consisted of seven notaries, soon thereafter it grew to “five 
score scribes among its staff, and a corresponding number of 
higher officials carried out the more responsible duties” (Bar- 
raclough, 1935: 1-2). The importance of written documents 
after the High Medieval reorganization of the Church is well 
illustrated if one considers that the pope’s letter of confirma- 
tion or provision was needed to bestow the full duties of an 
office. 

Another Weberian characteristic should be noted during 
this period, the “leveling of the governed” (1946). Not only did 
the elimination of the laity’s role in election of prelates and the 
curtailment of lay investiture deny them a say in Church gover- 
nance; furthermore, a member of the mobility was as much 
subject to the Church’s decrees as was the most humble serf. 
Though each soul had its role to play in society—its own place 
in the great “chain of being” envisioned by medieval man— 
every soul was to be judged in the end by the same standards. 

Lastly, an “impersonal” loyalty to an institution rather than 
to an individual who could bestow an office (as Weber, 1946, 
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discusses) may be found in the Church. A prelate’s allegiance 
was to Holy Mother Church, not to the particular superior 
who got him into office. This allegiance was strengthened by a 
personal belief in the tenets of Christianity and the necessity of 
ordering and regulating the lives of all men by them. In an age 
that firmly believed that the Church held the power eternally to 
damn or save, allegiance to the Church in the Middle Ages was 
no doubt stronger than the loyalty of any corporate executive 
to his company or public official to his government today. 

Certainly, as mentioned at the outset, there are a number of 
important aspects of Weber’s model that are not present in the 
medieval Church. Fixed pecuniary compensation is one aspect. 
The papacy did not have a payroll office where the monthly 
paychecks of every cleric in Christendom were issued. Clerics 
held benefices—properties that the cleric held with the right to 
gather revenues from them. Usually, a cut of these revenues 
had to be forwarded to the papacy in the form of special papal 
“taxes” and subsidies—such as crusading tithes and annates— 
the first year’s income from a benefice which was demanded by 
the pope for having bestowed the benefice (Fink, 1967). In any 
case, the financial organization of the Church was “noncentral- 
ized” in the Middle Ages, to use Weberian terminology. 

It is also impossible to find a distinction between public and 
private funds in the Church. Certain individuals had rights to 
portions of the Church’s revenues, but whether an individual 
cleric could claim “ownership” of any of these funds seems 
doubtful. The contradiction posed by a wealthy Church whose 
individual members were supposed to be examples of a Christ- 
like life (many of them taking vows of poverty) was dealt with 
through a distinction between use and ownership. The Church 
owned property, its members were given the right to use its 
resources. A more in depth study of local practice and canon 
law would be necessary to clarify this point. 

It is important to recognize, however, that the Church’s 
development of more centralized organization was part of a 
trend throughout Europe toward centralization of power in 
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other, namely civil, spheres. The question we must address 
then, is did the centralization of Church organization precede 
or parallel similar processes in the emerging “nation states”? 
Let us look then at the occurrence in the civil sphere of the two 
pivotal developments already described in Church organiza- 
tion: corporate identity and legal authority. 

The development of corporate.identity in emerging nation 
states may be seen in the growth of a sense of “nationality.” 
Nationalism in the Middle Ages is a topic of current interest to 
historians, and recent scholarship has illustrated that national 
feelings emerged much earlier than historians previously had 
held.? At medieval universities in the mid-thirteenth century 
there are records of pitched battles between the “nations,” 
student groupings based on the provenance of their members.® 
And beginning with the Council of Lyons in 1274, clerics 
attended ecumenical councils of the Church in nations (Loo- 
mis, 1974: 347). By the Council of Pisa in 1409, this assembled 
body representing the Universal Church was divided into four 
nations: Italian, French, German, and British. Each nation at 
the council had officials and the nation voted as a unit on all 
questions before the council. Writes Louise R. Loomis, “These 
nations were definitely representative bodies, basing their claim 
zo a voice not on the number or status of the members present 
at Pisa but on the power and importance of the land whence 
they came” (1974: 348). Though one could quibble over the 
dating of the emergence of these national sentiments, it is clear 
that political units in Medieval Europe developed their sense of 
corporate identity long after the Church and that the eventual 
development of national loyalties cut against the universal 
character of the Church. Whereas a medieval man in the tenth 
century would identify himself first as a Christian, the four- 
teenth century man may well have identified himself first as 
being French, German, Italian, etc. (Strayer, 1972: 30-39). 

As to legal authority, an idea of public law as opposed to 
personal right does not achieve prominence until after the 
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twelfth century. The development of an idea of public law 
paralleled the growth of corporate identity. The renewed study 
of Roman law also aided in this development by furnishing 
first, an idea of the common good as the justification for 
government and second, concepts and terminology that aided 
in the expansion and classification of customary law (Zacour, 
1976: 144). 

Scholars such as Joseph R. Strayer have pointed out that the 
roots of modern organization and administration may be 
found in the medieval period, and Strayer himself described 
the influential role of the Church in bringing about these 
developments in the secular sphere. One of the first repercus- 
sions from the organizational reforms of the medieval Church 
was the Investiture Conflict. By denying secular rulers the right 
of investitute, the papacy went a long way toward tighter 
control of the organization of the Church. The ideas tossed 
about in the controversy iteslf, though, aided the development 
of national governments. As Strayer put it, “By asserting its 
unique character, by separating itself so clearly from lay 
governments, the Church unwittingly sharpened concepts 
about the nature of secular authority” (1970: 22; Brackmann, 


_ T961: 284). 


Furthermore, on a less theoretical and more substantive 
level, the Church aided the development of lay government by 
example. “Throughout the Middle Ages,” writes Brian Tier- 
ney, “there was a very frequent interchange of personnel and 
also of ideas and institutional techniques between the spheres 
of ecclesiastical and secular government” (1972: 277). Royal 
chanceries copied the techniques and practices of the papal 
chancery from the twelfth century on (Poole, 1915: 13). That 
our word “clerk” derives from “cleric” is not without signifi- 
cance: Bishops formed the backbone of royal administration 
throughout the early Middle Ages, and by virtue of their 
literacy, churchmen staffed the king’s chancery (Sabine, 193: 
220-221). Over the course of the thirteenth century, finally, lay 
officials multiplied and began to make inroads into this pre- 
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viously Church dominated realm (Strayer, 1972: 34). Simply 
this sharing of personnel throughout most of the Middle Ages 
prompted many borrowings. 


A MISSING LINK 


The medieval Church then aided the development of civil 
government organization on both a theoretical and practical 


| level. The High Medieval reorganization of Church government 


created a streamlined, hierarchical organization and increased 


_ papal power so vastly that the claims of universal dominion 
| that previously were only theory could be voiced with some 
| authority. These papal claims aided the growth of civil 


government on a theoretical level by sharpening ideas about 
secular authority. And, on a practical level, the Church aided 
secular rulers in developing their own administrations by sup- 
plying a model of administration and trained personnel. 
When secular goverments copied the medieval Church, they 


| inherited many of the forms and ideas of the model the Church 


herself drew from: the Roman Empire. Most important for the 
development of modern organization in a Weberian sense, was 
the Church’s borrowing of Roman law which, incorporated 
into the canon law, was most influential in developing public 
law in the emerging nation states. 

Histories of organization and administration all too often 
ignore the Middle Ages, assuming darkness and disorganiza- 
tion as characteristic features of the period. This perhaps is due 
to approaching the period with too rigid a notion of what 
constitutes organization or administration. One cannot restrict 
organization and administration to the areas in which they are 
most apparent in the modern era—government and business. 
Though these areas are extremely important to modern man, 
religion was the primary concern of medieval man. 

The energies of medieval society were channelled through 
the Church. One must look to the Church to see the great 
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accomplishments of medieval man; in artistic, intellectual and 
administrative endeavor. The Medieval Church provides the 
missing link in organizational and administrative history: 
There is no cause for speaking of a sharp “decline” with the fall 
of Rome and a “reawakening” with the industrial revolution if 
one examines the Church during the Middle Ages. As both a 
preserver of Roman administrative ideas and as an inspiration 
and model for emerging nation states, the development of 
Church organization deserves greater attention from both 
scholars of organizational and administrative theory and from 
Church historians. - 


NOTES 


1. Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy has been utilized here mainly because it is widely 
known, but also because it has been so influential in the development of organizational 
theory as a “self-conscious” discipline. Developed in an historical context, Weber’s 
ideal-typical representation of bureaucracy is valuable in seeking to examine the historical 
development of organization. 

2. This article focuses only on the Church in the West because only in the West did the 
Church as an organization substantially influence the organization and development of 
secular political governments. The development in the East of the notion of caesaropa~ 
pism clearly set out a political dominance of the Church; consequently, the Orthodox 
Church became a division of the goverment of the Eastern Empire. In its subservient role 
in the East, the Orthodox Church’s influence as an organization was limited. As will be 
more fully developed later, the Western Church’s development as a universal, independent 
organization, and its claim to authority above civil government allowed it to influence civil 
governments strongly. 

3. The usage of this term in Church admministration changes after the twelfth century 
wken it becomes a reference to bishops appointed to a vacant diocese to administer it until 
a permanent bishop may take control (Winslow, 1967). 

4. This symbol, a woolen stole, is thought to have been associated only with the Pope 
originally, but later was given by the Pope to selected bishops as a sign of special favoz. For 
example, Gregory the Great, Boniface V, and Honorius | granted the pallium to the 
archbishops who headed the missions to evangelize the Anglo-Saxons. Only after the 
eighth century was the pallium regularly conferred upon archbishops as a sign c? the 
Pope’s confirmation of their office and powers. 

5. The practice of lay investiture was forbidden in very general terms by Nicholas II in 
the Roman Synod of April 1059. No sanctions were attached to this condemnation. 
Gregory VII prohibited the practice (though without imposing any penalty on laymen who 
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invest) at the Lenten Synod of 1075. This decree was never properly published. This same 
decree, however, was renewed at the Roman Synods of November 19, 1078 and Spring 
1080. Under Urban II lay investiture was repeatedly prohibited at the Councils of Piacenza 
and Clermont (1095), Nimes (1096), and Bari (1098). In addition, the enactments of these 
courcils forbade any bishop to take an oath of loyalty to a layman. The prohibition 
agaiast lay investiture was repeated in councils during the twelfth century as well (Brooke, 
196&: 63-64; Gaudement, 1967). 

6. Though there had been much legislation prohibiting clerical marriage and 
concubinage before the eleventh century, the scandalous practices of the tenth century 
occasioned new and more stringent measures to enforce clerical celibacy. The danger of 
sees becoming hereditary was clearly see by prelates in the eleventh century. Benedict VIII 
at the Council of Pavia (1018) forbade priests, deacons, subdeacons, or any cleric to marry 
or keep concubines and decreed that bishops not enforcing this law were to be deposed 
(Whitney, 1968: 15-16). Leo IX in 1049 assigned the wives and concubines of priests to 
servitude as maids in the Lateran Palace. Nicholas II in 1059 deprived married priests of 
the right to perform liturgical acts and prohibited the laity to attend a mass said by a 
married priest. The First and Second Lateran Councils (1132, 1139) declared clerical 
marriages invalid (Delhaye, 1967). 

7. A good collection of fairly recent material is Tipton (1972). 

8. A good starting point on this subject is Kibre (1948), though the whole topic of 
the nations at the medieval universities—especially the causes of violence between 
them—deserves a greater amount of critical attention. 
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The increasing bureaucratization of politics and work has significant implications for 
the possibilities of meaningful citizen participation in public life. The requirements of 
survival in bureaucracies, either as a bureaucrat or as a client, require one to develop 
sets of skills and traits that perpetuate dependency and undermine autonomous 
political action. These traits are traditionally associated with the feminine role, but are 
in fact a manifestation of subordination and thus likely to be found in any dependent 
population. This process ought to be of particular concern to those interested in 
feminism, because the expansion of bureaucratic hierarchies undermines the possi- 
bilities of liberation for both women and men. 


BUREA UCRACY AND PUBLIC LIFE 
The Femininization of the Polity 


KATHY E FERGUSON 
Siena College 


“Let us treat the men and women well, treat them as if they were 
real—perhaps they are.” 
—Emerson 
One of the most fundamental changes occurring in American 
political, social, and economic life over the last century has 
been the marked increase in the bureaucratization of both 
work and politics. White-collar work has increasingly replaced 
both blue-collar and farm labor, and this office work, much of 
it low-level and routine, takes place within increasingly large 
and complex organizations (Sennett and Cobb, 1972; Jacoby, 
1973). In government, the “fourth branch” has expanded 
rapidly in the post-World War II era; as executive agencies 
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have proliferated in both number and size, the number of 
people who operate within them, both as bureaucrats and as 
clients, has grown correspondingly. 

A second crucial change in the socioeconomic and political 
fabric of American life during this century has been the growth 
of a complex and multifaceted feminist movement that has 
challenged society’s traditional allocation of temperament, 
role, and status by gender. The women’s liberation movement 
has many faces, both ideological and organizational, and not 
all of them are consistent with one another; nevertheless, its 
spokespersons have systematically challenged the exclusion of 
women from meaningful and autonomous participation in 
public life on a variety of fronts. 


The feminist movement is divided internally, as are most 
major movements for social change, between those who are 
interested primarily in gaining access to established institutions 
and those who aim at the transformation of those institutions. 
The struggle for equal legal status, for equal pay for equal 
work, and for admission to the more prestigious and lucrative 
professions are frequently identified in the popular media as 
representing the entire women’s movement. However, the 
more radical voices within the movement reject the exclusive 
focus on such goals because they see the existing institutional 
arrangements as fundamentally flawed. From these feminists 
there comes a generally antihierarchical orientation that aims 
at healing the breach between the public and private realms 
and that rejects bureaucratic organizational forms. For 
example, in a recent analysis of current feminist theory, 
Glennon (1979: 18) notes that feminism is a response to the 
“crisis of consciousness” that technocracy has imposed, that is, 
to the fragmentation of both individual and collective life 
resulting from the strict separation of the public and private 
realms “that has torn society since the dawn of the corporate- 
technological era.” Similarly, Denhardt and Perkins (1976: 
382) note that feminism challenges the very heart of modern 
organizational forms in that it “argues that superior domin- 
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ation through hierarchical patterns of authority is not essential 
to the achievement of important goals but in fact is restrictive 
of the growth of the group and its individual members.” There 
is also evidence that some of the more “mainstream” feminist 
organizations, such as the National Organization for Women 
(NOW) and the professional women’s conferences, are moving 
away from a traditional hierarchical structure toward more 
participatory organizational forms (Glennon, 1979: 10; 
Denhardt and Perkins, 1976: 381). Thus one emerging direction 
in contemporary feminist analysis opposes the modern trend 
toward bureaucratization and seeks a nonhierarchical under- 
standing of collective action. 

The purpose of this article is to explain and defend this 
posture by showing that an antihierarchical, antibureaucratic 
stance is central to aconsistent feminist analysis. The expanding 
bureaucratization of the polity carries with it severe con- 
sequences for meaningful citizen participation in public life for 
both women and men, and these consequences are directly 
relevant to current feminist concerns. The illusion that liber- 
ation results from the integration of women into existing 
economic, political, and social organizations has implications 
that go far beyond the familiar charge of “selling out”; such a 
policy would succeed in extending the process by which women 
and other subordinate populations have been removed from 
active and authentic participation in public life by expanding it 
to include increasingly larger sections of the population. this 
process is what I call “femininization.”! It refers to the spread of 
those individual and group characteristics that are traditionally 
associated with the feminine role: Women are conventionally 
said to be supportive, nonassertive, dependent, attentive to 
others, and “expressive,” while men are seen as analytic, 
independent, rational, competitive, and “instrumental” 
(Chodorow, 1974; Gutmann, 1965; Carlson, 1971). While this 
type of distinction has come under attack from a variety of 
perspectives in recent years, the traditional images of gender- 
defined behavior remained intact. The current femininization 
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involves the extension of the depoliticizing, privatizing dimen- 
sions of women’s traditional role to the sectors of the 
population who are the “victims” of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions, both the administrators and the clientele. Both groups of 
individuals are placed in institutional situations in which they 
must function as subordinates, and they are learning the skills 
necessary to cope with that subordinate status, the skills that 
women have always learned as part of their “femininity.” 

Many of the traits that are conventionally attributed to 
women can be subsumed under the heading of “impression 
management.” These traits have very little to do with being 
biologically female, as the literature from anthropology and 
from studies of gender misassignment shows, but they have a 
great deal to do with being politically powerless and with 
learning to play the role of the subordinate in social relations 
(Mead, 1935; Leavitt, 1971; Turnbull, 1972; Kessler and 
McKenna, 1978). Women are often credited with being more 
responsive to other people than are men; their “women’s 
intuition” allows them to sense other people’s needs and 
motivations, and they can hold social interactions together by 
“managing interpersonal relationships” (Janeway, 1975: 122). 
For example, recent small group studies have foung that 
women are generally more responsive to nonverbal cues from 
others than are men (Henley and Freeman, 1979: 479-482). 
Men are more likely to initiate and control interactions than 
are women, even when the discussions concern intimate topics. 
Yet women are expected to be more personable, to display 
more emotion and volunteer more self-expression: 


Women in our society are expected to reveal not only more of 
their bodies than men but also more of themselves. . . . Self- 
disclosure is a means of enhancing another’s power. When one 
has a greater access to information about another person, one 
has a resource the other person does not have. Thus not only 
does power give status, but status gives power. And those 
possessing neither must contribute to the power and status of 
others continuously [Henley and Freeman, 1979: 478]. 
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Further, the studies found that men talk more than women, 
and that men are more likely to touch women than vice versa. 
Women maintain more eye contact during interactions than do 
men, in order to obtain nonverbal cues and evaluate the male 
response. As Weitzman (1979) has pointed out in her overview 
of the sex-role socialization literature, our culture’s definition 
of femininity is such that a woman cannot know if she is being 
successfully feminine unless she has a response from another 
person.? The feminine role is one that requires continued 
recognition from males as the criterion of success. It is not 
surprising, then, that many studies (see Kanter, 1975: 54) 
conclude that women in organizations and groups are most 
concerned with maintaining satisfying personal relations, 
while men are most concerned with furthering their career 
goals. Given the fact that women are more likely to be 
subordinate in organizations, and thus to be dependent on the 
approval of others, their concern for positive group relations is 
a realistic response to the demands and constraints of their 
situation. The powerless are always well advised to attend to 
the wishes of superiors; when one depends on the good will of 
Dose whom one does not control, it is important to be carefully 
attuned to their moods and attitudes, to present oneself in an 
approved way, to sustain the right image, and so forth. Women 
need the skills of successful impression management in order to 
cope with the constraints of subordination. 

Women are generally seen as figures who provide support 
for others through “stroking”; they are expected to maintain 
solidarity within groups by offering reassurance to the 
members, praising them, and raising their status (Bernard, 
1971). Most women are well skilled in the art of pleasing 
others; as Janeway (1971: 114) has noted, this is a politically 
important skill: “The powerful need not please. It is subor- 
dinates who must do so—or at least it is subordinates who are 
blamed if they don’t—and especially subordinates who live at 
close quarters with their superiors.” 

The traditional place of middle-class women in the nuclear 
family has contributed to their dependency.3 The nuclear 
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family structure is one that leaves housewives isolated from 
other people and from the ongoing life of the community. The 
skills required to maintain a home and raise children success- 
fully are complex and valuable, but they are not the skills 
associated with political action; woman’s traditional family 
role does not teach her to become self-assertive, self-confident, 
and independent. The most common types of employment for 
women outside the home—the “pink-collar” jobs, the service 
occupations, or the “helping professions”—may involve women 
in outside activities, but they also further reinforce the 
conventional role. 

A qualification is in order here. Iam not arguing that all the 
traits of personality, role, and status traditionally associated 
with women are undesirable. As I have argued elsewhere, many 
of these traits are more humane, perhaps more livable, than 
those conventionally attributed to men, and they are central to 
a full vision of liberated individual and collective Die? 
Compassion, generosity, solidarity, and sensitivity to others 
are crucial values; that they are more often found in the 
oppressed than among the oppressors indicates that it is the 
dominant social order that devalues these traits, and that 
distorts them to serve the interests of the powerful. Nor am I 
arguing that the “masculinization” of the polity, the organ- 
izational extension of character traits traditionally associated 
with the male role, would be sufficient to ensure meaningful 
participation in collective life for all. Women will not be 
liberated by becoming “like men” (or vice versa) but rather by 
abolishing the entire system that allocates human potential 
according to gender. What I am saying is that the political 
consequences of femininity are such that women learn the role 
of the subordinate, and that that role can easily become self- 
perpetuating; the skills that one learns in order to cope with 
one’s secondary status then reinforce that status. The feminine 
role is inherently depoliticizing, in that it requires women to 
internalize an image of themselves as private rather than public 
beings. Women have largely been spectators rather than 
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participants in public life, and the more firmly they have been 
integrated into the feminine role the more removed they have 
been from the public realm. Women are not powerless because 
they are feminine; rather, they are feminine because they are 
powerless, because it is a way of dealing with the requirements 
of the subordinate role. 

Since the traits of femininity are not related to biology but 
rather to politics, one would anticipate finding the same set of 
traits in other subordinate populations; as Janeway (1975: 188) 
has noted, “The weak are the second sex.” This point has 
frequently been made with regard to Blacks, who have been 
defined by whites as having characteristics that conveniently 
suit them for subordination.> The increase of administrative 
control over many areas of life in our society suggests that the 
newest source of powerlessness in modern life may be 
bureaucratic subordination. The victims of bureaucracy include 
both those who are the targets of control, especially the poor, 
and those who administer this control. They have many of the 
traits of “femininity”—they are isolated from one another, and 
as recipients of services (the poor) and approval (the bur- 
eaucrats) they are dependent on the good will of the powerful. 
Thus they are in need of the right image so as to favorably 
impress their superiors: The poor must present the right image 
to their social workers, and the clerks and bureaucrats must 
employ the appropriate image for their bosses. They often find 
it difficult to organize against the powerful, both because they 
lack resources (in the case of the poor, both time and money) 
and because they are separated from one another by the 
complex rules and regulations of the system. Neither group is 
encouraged or allowed to develop the-skills necessary for 
political confrontation, which involves perception of and 
organization around a common interest. If bureaucracy, 
following Hannah Arendt, is “rule by nobody,” then pre- 
sumably domination exercised through bureaucratic channels 
is “oppression by nobody”—it cannot be located so it cannot 
effectively be opposed (although it can sometimes be sabotaged 
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or undermined; Weinstein, 1979). This leaves the subordinates 
even more helpless, because, should they risk rebellion, there is 
no visible target. As society becomes more bureaucratized, 
there are increasing numbers of people who live lives perched 
precariously in this position; we are seeing the femininization 
of the polity through increased administration. 

Genuine political activity, as opposed to bureaucratic 
manipulation, is ideally a creative process by which individuals 
order their collective lives. It requires an open public space in 
which commcn interests can be defined, alternatives debated, 
and politics chosen. It engages individuals in an active, self- 
creative process involving both cooperation with and oppo- 
sition to others. Politics in this sense entails the empowerment 
of individuals and groups, so that they are able to do things 
collectively that they could not have done alone. The institu- 
tional arrangements of a bureaucratic society make this kind of 
politics virtually unavailable to its citizens, and the accom- 
panying femininization process makes it more and more 
difficult for us even to imagine that such politics might exist. 





THE BUREAUCRAT AS THE SECOND SEX 


Modern bureaucracies are organizations designed to seek 
certainty in both their internal structure and their environment. 
The formal structure of the organization is aimed at ensuring 
this condition. However, even the most rule-governed and 
rationalized institutions cannot totally eliminate uncertainty, 
so the rules must be supplanted with norms and informal 
patterns of behavior to further ensure stable and predictable 
behavior on the part of the members. The combined force of 
these norms and rules is to encourage the development and 
application of personality traits that, when found in a different 
section of the population, are called “feminine.” There is a 
common process of victimization at work in each case, and its 
net result is to create a population that is rendered passive, 
depoliticized, and controlled. There are those within the 
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bureaucracy who object to this process, just as there have 
always been women who rebelled against the constraints of the 
feminine role; but since there are no legitimate channels within 
bureaucratic structures to express opposition to the organi- 
zation, such dissent can usually be suppressed. 

Many analysts of bureaucracy have generated typologies of 
bureaucratic behavior in order to describe, and sometimes to 
explain, the various kinds of career patterns that typify the 
administrative process. Most of them differentiate among 
administrators on the basis of the attitudes the individuals hold 
toward the bureaucracy itself. Thus Presthus (1962) divides the 
organizational population into “upward-mobiles,” “indiffer- 
ents,” and “ambivalents,” according to degree of commitment 
to the bureaucratic situation. Similarly, Downs (1967) offers 
five categories of bureaucrats, ranging from purely self- 
interested actors to those combining self-interest with alleg- 
iance to either the organization itself or some larger goal. The 
considerable overlap among these typologies suggests that 
there are indeed common patterns of behavior to be witnessed 
among the participants in bureaucracies; however, this should 
not be taken to imply that all members of administrative 
hierarchies fit automatically into some mold, nor should the 
relative ease with which these categories can be caricatured 
allow sarcasm to substitute for analysis. The structure of 
hierarchical organizations shapes the behavior of the members 
by facilitating certain kinds of activities and motivations and 
by discouraging others. Bureaucratic behavior is often a very 
rational response to the constraints that the system imposes on 
its members, and the various bureaucratic “types” can be seen 
as stances chosen by individuals to solve “the problems created 
by their position in the network of organizational relationships” 
(Kanter 1977:5; see also Heclo, 1977: 143-144). Analyses such 
as those by Presthus and Downs tend to overlook the very real 
struggle for personal dignity, autonomy, and recognition that 
often lies behind these patterns of behavior. It thus becomes all 
too easy to substitute simple castigation of bureaucrats for . 
radical critique of bureaucracy. The traits of the various 
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bureaucratic actors are not the result of inbred personality 
flaws or lack of moral character. Bureaucratic behavior is often 
characterized by attempts on the part of incumbents to remain 
loyal to their personal vales despite their organizational roles, 
as the categories of “ambivalents,” “zealots,” “advocates,” and 
“statesmen” indicate (Presthus, 1962: 15; Downs, 1967: 88-89). 
And the behavior of those who decide to oppose the bur- 
eaucracy in some wav also demonstrates that they are human 
beings engaged in a struggle—admittedly one in which many 
lose and some surrender completely—but nonetheless not 
accurately seen as mindless and unquestioned conformity. 

In order to comprehend the ways in which the structure of 
bureaucratic organization shapes, and ultimately victimizes, 
its participants, it is necessary to examine the various organi- 
zational norms and rules that are utilized in the search for 
certainty and stability. The successful construction of goal 
consensus among the members of an organization is one 
method for reducing uncertainty. Goal consensus reduces the 
frequency arid intensity of conflict among the staff and 
enhances the reliability of the authority channels (Downs, 
1967: 223). Individuals recruited into the organization are 
subjected to a socialization process in which they learn to 
embrace the goals of the organization, to give the impression 
that they have done so, or both. 


If recruiting is done only at the lowest levels, all top officials 
have to work themselves upward through the hierarchy, 
presumably by repeatedly pleasing their superiors. Superiors 
usually approve of continuous development of their policies, 
rather than sharp breaks with tradition. Therefore, the screening 
process of upward movement tends to reject radicals and create 
a relatively homogeneous group unless the bureau operates ina 
very volatile environment [Downs, 1967: 230; emphasis added]. 


In order to please supervisors, the upwardly mobile 
bureaucrats must develop the skills of impression management; 
they must learn to present the appropriate image, to anticipate 
the requirements of their superiors or of the organization in 
general, and to comply with those requirements in order to 
earn approval and promotion. The simultaneous need to 
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please the powerful while being relatively powerless oneself 
tends to create a great deal of anxiety within the individual. 
The need to please is intensified by the fact that the bureaucrat 
has no criterion for judging her or his performance outside of 
the response of her or his superior in particular or of the 
organization in general: 


Bureaucratic conditions, moreover, reduce the opportunity for 
achieving status at the same time that they stimulate the desire 
for it. The separation of the worker from his tools and his 
impotence in a big organization tend to reduce the opportunity 
for individual independence and self-realization. At the same 
time, the minute gradations in bureaucratic income, skill and 
seniority intensify the desire to assert one’s uniqueness 
[Presthus, 1962: 184-185]. 


The personnel of bureaucratic organizations are thus 
encouraged to become like David Reisman’s other-directed 
person, who is “attuned to personal nuances, moulding himself 
in the image of those above him” (Benello, 1968: 180). The 
higher one moves in the organization, the more important 
these skills become; relationships become less rule-governed 
and more personal at the top, where there is more intense 
involvement with the organization. Here individuals have 
more impact on decision making because decisions at this level 
are often not covered by existing rules and thus require 
personal judgment about policy. At the top levels officials 
require more demonstrations of loyalty to the organization 
and to each other in order to compensate for the relative 
absence of structured rules. Thus successful image management 
is one criterion necessary for upward mobility within the 
organization, as well as for successful operation at the heights 
of organizational power, and it requires subtlety of word and 
gesture and acute attention to the nuances of interpersonal 
relations: 


Facial expressions, verbal responses, subtle unspoken expec- 
tations, provide the cues . . . the upward-mobile reads the 
signals his behavior evokes in others. Although the skill will 
. vary among individuals, the distinguishing mark of the upward- 
mobile is that he thinks in such strategic terms and is able to 
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modify his behavior accordingly. Such behavior is essentially 
rational and requires an ability to avoid passionate value 
attachments that might inhibit one’s versatility [Presthus, 1962: 
171-172]. 


The skills of impression management allow subordinates to 
shape their images in such a way as to approximate their 
supervisors. Given the impersonality of the bureaucratic 
setting, outward manifestations of trustworthiness take the 
place of direct personal knowledge and managers fall back on 
social similarity as a base for trust (Kanter, 1977: 52). The more 
similarity there is in outwardly identifiable characteristics, 
such as race, sex, dress, language, and style, the more likely is 
an aspirant to be seen as the “right kind of person” and given 
access to positions of discretion and power. This benefits those 
applicants who can utilize impression management successfully 
in that it gives more access to upward mobility; it also benefits 
superiors because it provides reassurance that the goals of the 
lower-level members coincide with their own, it makes the 
organization more efficient, and it decreases the “relative 
amount of authority leakage” (Downs, 1967: 223). It may also 
provide certain psychological benefits to the powerful; as one 
defender of bureaucracy has noted (Jansen, 1978: 41), “An 
aspiring bureaucrat who shapes himself in the image of the 
boss will enjoy immediate advantage. ... A top executive will 
find comfort in being surrounded by a hundred likenesses of 
himself.” This process of “homosexual reproduction,” in which 
“men produce themselves in their own image,” does indeed 
help to minimize uncertainty within the organization, but it 
also undermines independent speech, thought, or action, 
discourages innovation, and closes off access to the decision- 
making levels for those who do not or cannot present the 
appropriate image. Those who do not fit in cluster at the 
points of least uncertainty within the organization, thai is, at 
those positions that are more routinized and rule governed and 
that require less stringent demonstrations of trustworthiness to 
gain admission. Since those positions also require less inde- 
pendent judgment and involve less authority, the occupants 
have less access to opportunities to demonstrate competence 
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and thus to prove that they do indeed “fit in.” Kanger (1977: 68) 
shows: 


There is a self-fulfilling prophecy buried in all of this. The more 
closed the circle, the more difficult it is for “outsiders” to break 
in. Their very difficulty in entering may be taken as a sign of 
incompetence, a sign that the insiders were right to close their 
tanks. The more closed the circle, the more difficult it is to share 
power when the time comes, as it inevitably must, that others 
challenge the control by just one kind. And the greater the 
tendency for a group of people to try to reproduce themselves, 
the more constraining becomes the emphasis on conformity. 


The emphasis on conformity within bureaucratic hierarchies 
is aimed at both the official rules and the unofficial norms. In 
his famous essay on the bureaucratic personality, Merton 
(1968: 254) points out that the process of goal displacement 
encourages the official to direct primary loyalty toward 
conformity with the rules themselves, as seen in the example of 
“the bureaucratic virtuoso, who never forgets a single rule 
binding his action and hence is unable to assist many of his 
clients.” The lower-level members of the organization are 
particularly vulnerable to this manifestation of goal dis- 
placement, for they are both accountable for their actions and 
dependent for proper results on the actions of those over whom 
they have no control; thus “the powerless inside an authority 
structure often become rules-minded in response to the limited 
options for power in their situation, turning to ‘the rules’ as a 
power tool” (Kanter, 1977: 192). 

The pressure toward conformity creates particular problems 
for the “token,” one who is visibly different from the main- 
stream in sex, race, age, language, or the like. The token is 
highly visible and thus stands out, getting attention from 
superiors, subordinates, and peers that both creates perfor- 
mance pressures and exaggerates the contrast between the 
token and the other personnel. Both the pressure and the 
perception of social distance isolate the token, and his or her 
performance is taken as the basis for generalizations about the 
token’s “type.” Those higher up in the hierarchy have a difficult 
time identifying with the token, and are less likely to serve as 
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mentors for him or her. Thus the token, who needs sponsors 
even more than his or her peers in order to negotiate the 
hierarchy successfully, has more difficulty finding them 
(Kanter, 1977). 

Upward mobility in the organization through excessive 
conformity to its norms and rules is a pattern that seems to 
hold true, at least in some cases, for the factory as well as for the 
office.? A worker on the assembly line who decides to seek 
promotion to foreman becomes an exemplary worker; 
however, since the routinization of tasks on the line—as in the 
office—eliminates the opportunity to demonstrate creativity, 
enterprise, or initiative, attempts to demonstrate outstanding 
work abilities are of limited utility. Therefore, the aspirant 
must manipulate his or her appearance and behavior in 
conformance with the managerial norms. Such individuals 
begin to dress “better”—assembly-line “grubbies” are replaced 
with casual leisure clothes for men and “the tailored look” for 
women—and to emulate managerial behavior in other ways. 
for example, by swearing less, joining appropriate outside 
groups (such as a country club or Masonic Lodge), and so 
forth. Other workers on the line observe that the aspirant has 
become more friendly with the foreman and that he or she gets 
preferred treatment from the foreman. They also note that the 
foreman possesses information about the remaining workers 
that he or she does not usually have, showing that someone has 
“informed.” Thus the promotion process screens for applicants 
who are the least resistant to pressure to conform and the most 
willing to police former colleagues. (Or, as my informants 
more bluntly stated, it selects for the “biggest assoles.”) 

There is, in addition, a second channel for upward mobility 
available to female aspirants: A woman on the line may seek 
not to become management herself, but to sleep with manage- 
ment males. (Since there are relatively few women in com- 
parable management positions, men—that is, heterosexual 
men—have few opportunities to utilize this channel; pre- 
sumably, as more women enter administration, this will 
change.) A female who is “on the make” for a management 
man has decided to dispense with conformity to the explicit 
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rules and implicit norms of the organization itself, and instead 
appeals to a different set—those that surround the image of 
woman as seductress. Such women adopt a more sensual attire 
and manner; they are using the organization to secure personal 
upward mobility that might, if successful, remove them from 
direct involvement (if the affair leads to marriage) and at least 
might get favored treatment within it. Paradoxically, women 
who utilize this second “career ladder” are in the process 
undermining the credibility of those who seek access through 
the first. 

Those who seek advancement through the established 
procedures calling for conformity to the organization’s norms 
and rules are in fact learning to embrace the organization as 
their primary commitment. As Whyte points out in his classic 
study The Organization Man (1957), bureaucracies make 
explicit “demands for fealty” on their members; the “organ- 
ization man” is one who identifies primarily with the organ- 
ization and the group, who suspects the outsider, who is often 
“rootless” geographically, following the company via transfers, 
and who has a taste for the “regularized life”—in his residence 
(suburbia), his family (nuclear, patriarchal), and his dress 
{conventional). For the integrated bureaucrat, rationality is 
identified with the organization’s goals and procedures; thus, 
ina 1979 New York Times article entitled “How to Be a Good 
Subordinate,” businessman Roy C. Smith advises lower-level 
personnel not to have “too many ‘new ideas,” that is, not to 
make suggestions that challenge the organization’s established 
way of doing things. When the process of merging the identity 
of the individual with that of the organization has been 
accomplished “successfully” (from the point of view of the 
organization), the personnel are often incapable of defining 
their own interests apart from, or in opposition to, those of the 
organization. Lamenting over the barriers that this loyalty to 
the organization presents to unionization, one organizer noted 
that “catastrophe, crisis and militance are scare words to the 
white-collar workers. They want to be dignified, professional, 
and loved. They want to be promoted; they want to be secure; 
and they don’t want to have to fight” (Bruner, 1962: 194). The 
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merger of the individual and organizational identity is fre- 
quently not a happy one; in place of a willing allegiance, some 
bureaucrats manifest a “peculiar Stoicism” that consists of 
“despairing submission to a social order whose claims are 
inwardly despised” (Unger, 1975: 26). There are also those, 
mentioned above, who rebel, either by confronting their 
superiors in overt opposition or by engaging in some form of 
sabotage. In blue-collar situations the possibilities for oppo- 
sition are often greater, since the relationship between worker 
and management, especially in union shops, is recognized as 
adversarial. However, the norms of rule following and 
compliance are so strong even there that a worker who decides 
actively to invoke the union against the management is likely to 
be policed by other workers, who see the “troublemaker” as 
endangering the good will of the hierarchy and earning the 
opprobrium of the foreman.? 

The character traits outlined in this overview of bureaucratic 
behavior—impression management, need to please, confor- 
mity, identification with the organization, dependency, and so 
forth—are a double-edged sword for those who live and work 
within bureaucracies. On the one hand, learning such skills 
may be a necessary precondition for economic and professional 
survival, since they are necessary strategies for learning to 
protect oneself from the exercise of power. Given the structure 
of bureaucracy, a structure in which most individuals, as 
individuals, are at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the organization, 
such survival tactics may be avenues by which the powerless 
make the best of an unhappy situation. However, the tactics 
serve to bind the individual further to the organization and to 
cement his or her dependency upon it. 


THE CLIENT AS THE SECOND SEX 


The second dimension of the “femininization” process that 
expanding bureaucratization entails is the one that affects the 
clients of bureaucracies, those who are the recipients of the 
needed goods and services that bureaucracies provide. While 
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there are many examples of recipient populations—students in 
relation to universities or citizens in relation to government 
licensing bureaus, for instance—by far the most striking and 
most obviously victimized of such recipient populations is the 
urban underclass. During the last two decades a large number 
of factors—the long-term consequences of the demographic 
shift of Blacks from the rural South to the central cities of he 
North, the spiraling inflation and unemployment rates, the 
expansion of public welfare and human resource programs, 
and others—have contributed to the creation of a “government 
subsidized and politically inert underclass,” the ghetto poor 
(Erie, 1979: 15-16). The impact of social and economic barriers 
in overlapping networks of urban resource allocation—the 
housing market, the job structure, the political system, the 
educational system, and the law—has been to create a “web” of 
institutional controls that serve to isolate the poor from the 
surrounding society, to contain them, and ultimately to render 
them politically passive (Baron, 1969). Efforts to organize the 
urban poor for political action, while sometimes successful, 
must deal with the depoliticizing effects of perpetual client 
status. ` 

In many ways the urban ghetto can be seen as a “total 
institution” in the ways that Goffman (1959: xiii) used the term 
in his classic study Asylums: “A place of residence and work 
where a large number of like-situated individuals, cut off from 
the wider society for an appreciable period of time, together 
lead an enclosed, formally administered round of life.” While 
all institutions have “encompassing tendencies,” total insti- 
tutions are qualitatively more extensive in their enclosure of 
their residents in that they erect a “barrier to social intercourse 
with the outside” (Goffman, 1959: 4) that is often physical in 
nature. For example, concentration camps, prisons, mental 
hospitals, and nursing homes are surrounded by barbed wire, 
armed guards, locked doors, high walls, and the like. The 
occupants of the ghetto are “like-situated” in their economic, 
and often their racial, status, and they are only slightly less 
literally surrounded—by the police and National Guard in 
times of unrest, and by political, economic, and social barriers 


—— 
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that contain the population, restrict departure, and enforce 
control all the time. Goffman (1959: 6) further notes that 
“the handling of many human needs by the bureaucratic 
organization of whole blocks of people . . . is the key fact of 
total institutions.” The urban underclass is increasingly 
dependent on public subsidies such as income transfers, food - 
stamps, and rent and housing subsidies, and thus increasingly 
dependent on the state service bureaucracies that administer 
those programs. Reductions in the budgets of these programs 
do nothing to decrease the dependency of their clientele, since 
no alternatives are provided. While the ghetto has frequently 
been analyzed as an internal colony, it might better be seen as a 
total institution, one that contains and controls its population 
by rendering them dependent for basic needs on bureaucracies 
that are controlled from the outside. 

_The increased dependency of the urban poor on the state 
service agencies parallels the increased bureaucratization of 
society as a whole. As discussed above, bureaucracies seek 
stability, both in their internal structure and in their environ- 
ment. The social welfare bureaucracies stabilize the econom- 
ically displaced in times of relative peace; the police and 
National Guard “stabilize” the ghetto in times of “war.” As 
Gouldner (1977-78: 43) notes in his discussion of internal 
colonialism, “Terror and bureaucracy are each ways of reaching 
down into and dominating a group from some point outside of 
its own ranks, by those who do not belong to it.” Welfare 
bureaucracies maintain themselves by controlling the under- 
class through monopolizing and dispensing desperately needed 
resources, thus serving two related system-sustaining needs. 
First, such stability benefits other elites. Elected political elites 
can claim success in “quieting the cities” for their adminis- 
trations, and economic elites are guaranteed a stable climate 
for investment, some subsidized support for generating market 
demand, and a dependable—that is, pacified—reserve labor 
force (Piven and Cloward, 1965). The urban poor constitute, in 
Offe’s (1972) phrase, a “neglected institutional grouping” in 
that (1) they lack the resources necessary to bargain effectively 
with elites and (2) their needs are such that, if articulated, they 
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would endanger the system itself. The “institutionalized pattern 
of priorities” of the technocratic political process is such that 
the underclass, if it plays by the rules, gets nowhere, because 
the rules are set up to admit only those players who have 
bargaining “clout.” The urban poor get results only when, by 
circumventing the rules, they “present a credible case for the 
dangerous consequences that ensue (or that they would 
precipitate) if their claims were ignored” (Offe, 1972: 100-101). 
In Piven and Cloward’s (1971: 338) succinct words: “A placid 
poor get nothing, but a turbulent poor sometimes get 
something.” 

Second, welfare bureaucracies also contribute to stability 
through self-maintenance; that is, they use their resources to 
strive to impose certainty onto their environment by regulating 
their clientele: 


They distribute public benefits in response to organizational 
requirements, adjusting the distribution to maintain and enlarge 
the flow of organizational resources. The influence of any 
group upon them ultimately depends on its role in this 
process—either contributing resources and supporting juris- 
dictional claims, or threatening the attainment of those objec- 
tives. Public agencies strive to maintain themselves with the 
least possible internal stress and change and therefore try to use 
their organizational capacity to limit both the occasion and the 
extent of their vulnerability to outside groups. Organizational 
equilibrium and enhancement are, in short, the compelling 
forces in bureaucratic action [Piven and Cloward, 1965: 8-9]. 


The programs of the welfare system reflect a “distinctively 
managerial kind of politics” (Piven and Cloward, 1971: 249) 
intended primarily to contain the political dangers of expanding 
economic hardship, not to address the sources of that hardship. 
Actually to address the sources of such deeply rooted econ- 
omic/political/social problems would both challenge the 
interests of interlocking elites and destablilize the very popu- 
lation upon whom welfare bureaucracies depend to justify 
their existence—the poor. 

The consequences of dependency with regard to the clients 
of bureaucratic organizations are parallel in many respects to 
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those of administrators themselves, although the dependency 
is probably more obvious in this case because the situation is 
not complicated by a parallel reward structure. There are few 
rewards involved in being a welfare recipient; for the poor, it is 
a way of surviving acute hardship when other options have 
been removed. The degrading process of collecting welfare and 
the humiliating status of being “on the dole” have been 
recorded amply by both participants and observers.!° Thus the 
powerful and inhibiting controls that welfare bureaucracies 
exercise over their clients, while parallel in some ways to those 
exercised over bureaucrats, are less well disguised; in short, 
there are no “carrots” to disguise the “stick.” 

Welfare clients tend to be isolated from other institutional 
contexts that might otherwise provide support for an indepen- 
dent posture. They are not likely to have stable occupational 
roles or political status, are unlikely to be able to link their 
status as clients to any other established set of rights and 
obligations (for example, those of union members or voters), 
and are effectively isolated from the mainstream of economic 
and social life. There are often powerful social ties in the 
ghetto, especially within the family or the religious community, 
or perhaps in some fraternal associations, but these are not the 
kinds of organizational links that give the client population 
any secure or powerful link with the established mainstream 
political and economic structures (Baron, 1969). Since benefits 
are distributed to individuals, not to groups, perceptions of 
common interests are blurred and the existence of a shared 
situation is disguised. 

The bureaucracy controls the information needed to mount 
an attack upon it; the information is frequently complex, 
written in a secret language, and passed through channels not 
Visible to the public. Clients must learn a new language in order 
to comprehend the maze of bureaucratic regulations con- 
fronting them. This language is one that administrators are 
taught officially, while clients must learn it on their own. Only 
when clients have learned the official jargon and have compre- 
hended both the formal rules and the informal norms governing 
appropriate conduct can they convince the bureaucrat that 
they are indeed “cases.” In other words, clients must learn to 
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“please”—to present the appropriate image, to give the required 
recognition to administrative authority, to “bow properly to 
immense institutional power, understand and flatter the bur- 
eaucratic personality,” and otherwise legitimate themselves 
before the officials of the organization (Hummel, 1977: 17). 
Successful impression management for the poor often requires 
that they be able to bridge many gaps: administrative (client 
addressing official), economic (lower-class person addressing 
middle-class person), racial (Black or Hispanic person ad- 
dressing white person), and/or linguistic (person speaking 
Spanish or street language versus one skilled in middle-class 
“professionalese”). The strains of successful impression man- 
agement under such circumstances are immense, since “there is 
a fundamental disidentification between the individual and the 
manipulative role he is playing: Therefore in encountering 
bureaucracy there is always a potential emotional strain. Put 
differently, bureaucracy has a strong propensity to make 
people nervous” (Berger et al., 1974: 58-59). 

The arbitrariness and circularity of bureaucratic procedure 
from the point of view of clients further increases their 
dependency on the bureaucracy.!! “Recipients of benefits are 
not apprised of procedures but are continually confronted with 
apparently arbitrary action” (Piven and Cloward, 1965: 23). 
The frequently high level of surveillance over the recipients’ 
conduct—also a trait of total institutions—breaks down 
arenas of privacy and independence and further cements 
control. 

The clients of bureaucracy are rendered dependent and 
controlled because the only posture permissible toward 
bureaucracy is dependency. There is only one sort of “demand” 
that a poor person can ordinarily make upon a welfare agency, 
and that is more adequately conceived of as a request, a plea for 
help. One cannot demand to participate in decision making, to 
see a policy changed, or to redirect resources. In other words, 
one cannot demand to be included as a participant in the 
political process itself; to be a recipient is to be a spectator also. 

The process by which clients are rendered dependent and 
passive is self-perpetuating on two related levels. First, it is 
self-perpetuating on an organizational level, in that different 
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agencies provide each other with clientele through referrals. 
Sometimes such referrals aim at (and occasionally accomplish) 
the goal of removing individuals from client status and from 
dependency on the welfare network, as when, for example, a 
heroin addict is given welfare benefits on the provision that he 
or she enroll in a drug treatment program, a high school 
equivalency program, and a job training program.'? However, 
when the unemployment rate is between 20% and 60% for the 
ghetto population, such programs do little to affect the 
structural problems that created the dependency in the first 
place. Further, such programs all too frequently become 
recycling channels for a permanent clientele, whose population 
is shuffled back and forth to fill the quotas of a variety of 
interconnected programs. 

Second, the process is self-perpetuating on an individual 
level, since bureaucratic procedures tend to create in their 
clients the very traits that are then held to be responsible for the 
client’s situation. Welfare recipients are defined as social 
“failures,” as people who have not “made it” due to some 
individual failing of their own. Welfare procedures often 
reflect “the premise that the poor are unworthy and the 
constant fear that the client will lapse into sloth and chicanery” 
(Piven and Cloward, 1965: 24). Welfare programs thus 
demoralize and debilitate their clients, creating conditions 
under which people become what they are already said to be. 
When the environment is capricious and arbitrary, it is not 
surprising that its inhabitants learn to evade the restrictions 
that are avoidable, acquiesce to those that are not, and 
generally “live by their wits.” This is not the same as saying, as 
do many conservative critics of welfare, that client status is 
self-perpetuating because recipients live so well on public 
assistance that they have no incentive to seek work. A 
comparison of real cost of living with level of benefits and an 
understanding of the employment structure of the ghetto 
discredit this assertion. Nor am I arguing that client status is 
self-perpetuating because the poor teach their children that 
being “on the dole” is an acceptable way of life. More often the 
opposite is true, in that parents’ aspirations for their children 
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far exceed any hopes they hold for themselves. The point is that 
perpetual client status creates a field of interaction in which 
individuals must develop certain abilities in order to survive. 
The skills that allow the poor person to succeed in obtaining 
benefits are the skills of impression management plus patience, 
perseverance, a low profile, and a high tolerance for ambiguity; 
these have very little to do with developing abilities to assert 
oneself, to organize around common interests, or to marshal 
the personal and collective resources necessary to oppose the 
powerful. Like bureaucrats, clients need these skills to survive 
in their organizational role; yet the more successful they are in 
developing them, the more dependent they become on the 
bureaucracy. 

The conclusions one can draw from this analysis have to do 
with the possibilities for meaningful political action by the 
underclass. I am not arguing for the elimination of welfare 
structures under current circumstances; I fully agree with 
Piven and Cloward (1971: 348) that, in the absence of 
fundamental economic reform (for example, a guaranteed 
livable minimum income and the creation of real employment 
opportunity), welfare subsidies and related benefits are neces- 
sary and their expansion is defensible. It should be clear that I 
am not accusing the bureaucrats who create and administer 
service agencies of being ill-intentioned individuals who seek to 
further malign the poor. Often, in fact, just the opposite is true. 
Nor do I wish to assert that it is impossible for the poor to 
organize or to resist their dehumanization. Clearly, as the 
existence of militant welfare rights organizations illustrates, it 
is not. However, I do believe that the processes by which the 
poor are forced to live are such as to perpetuate their 
dependency on bureaucratic organizations and systematically 
discourage individual independence, collective organization, 
and public action. In their dependency they have much in 
common with the powerless in other areas of life, including 
those bureaucrats who administer their dependency; they too 
are victims of the increasing femininization of the polity. 

By viewing femininity as a political rather than a biological 
category, this analysis suggests that femininization is the 
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structural complement of domination. As long as one group of 
people is primarily concerned with exercising power, others 
will of necessity be primarily concerned with coping with that 
power held over them. They will need the skills of femininity to 
accomplish this. Thus, as long as there are institutionalized | 
relations of dominance and subordinance, whether they are 
racial, sexual, economic, administrative, or some other, there 
will be femininity in the sense described here. It both protects 
the powerless from the worst aspects of subordination and 
simultaneously perpetuates that subordinate status. 
This being the case, the possibilities for human liberation 
| rest on the elimination of all dominance-subordinance 
relations. The constellations of instrumental and expressive 
traits, allocated in our society by gender, ought to be seen as 
complementary dimensions of all individuals, male and female. 
The tensions between them are tensions rightfully placed 
within individuals, not between groups. The capacities for 
compassion and for self-assertion, for solidarity as well as 
confrontation, need to be seen as possible dimensions of 
human behavior, not as male or female traits. But as long as 
there are groups of people who hold institutionalized power 
over others, femininity will continue to be a trait that 
characterizes the subordinate populations, and the vision of a 
liberated community of autonomous individuals is denied. 
This, if nothing else, should show the importance of linking the 
feminist critique of male domination to a larger set of criticisms 
of all power relations, including those manifested in adminis- 
trative hierarchies. Feminism must be radical or it ceases to be 
feminism, and instead becomes only a procedure for recruiting 
new support for the status quo. To “liberate” women so that 
they may take an “equal” place in staffing other oppressive 
institutions and share an “equal” role in perpetuating other 
kinds of surbordination would be a Pyrrhic victory indeed. 


NOTES 


1. This term is also used by Douglas (1977) in her excellent study of the “cult of 
domesticity” in Victorian America. Douglas uses femininization to refer to the spread 


a 
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of sentimentalism in mass culture, a sentimentalism that elevated the values of purity, 
gentleness, nurturance, sympathy, dependency, and passivity to a higher moral plane 
than that occupied by the expansionistic ethic of laissez faire capitalism. Douglas does 
not celebrate either masculinity or domination, but explains the various ways that the 
powerless survive their subordination. 

2. I recognize that to seme extent all individuals, both male and female, judge the 
adequacy of their role performance by the responses that others give to them. The 
distinction here is one of degree, but it is an important degree: The feminine role is 
more dependent on the continuing judgments of others than are more economically 
praductive or socially active roles, which generate objects or actions that can more 
readily stand on their own. 

3. This is an extremely complex factor contributing to the subordination of 
women and it varies significantly across race and class lines. For an insightful analysis, 
see Eisenstein (1979). 

4. In my book Self, Society and Womankind (1980), | address these questions in 
detail; there is not sufficient space to do so here. It is likely that any people, including 
some feminists, will be offended by my current stress on femininity as a manifestation 
of subordination. 1 can only repeat that I do not overlook the central value of many 
expressive traits, 

5. Both Killens (1965) and de Beauvoir (1952) have noted this parallel. Freeman 
(1971: 125) cites some interesting evidence from a classic study by Allport (1954) in 
which he discusses “the traits of victimization”: “Included are such personality traits as 
sensitivity, submission, fantasies of power, desire for protection, indirectness, 
ingratiation, petty revenge and sabotage, sympathy, extremes of both self and group 
hatred and self and group glorification, display of flashy status symbols, compassion 
for the underprivileged, identification with the dominant group’s norms, and passivity. 
Allport was primarily concerned with Jews and Negroes, but compare his char- 
acterization with the very thorough review of the literature or. sex differences made by 
Terman and Tyler. For girls, they listed such traits as sensitivity, conformity to social 
pressures, response to environment, ease of social control, ingratiation, sympathy, low 
levels of aspiration, compassion for the underprivileged, and anxiety. They found that 
girls, compared to boys, were more nervous, unstable, neurotic, socially dependent, 
submissive, had less self confidence, lower opinions of themselves and of girls in 
general, and were more timid, emotional, ministrative, fearful and passive.” 

6. This terminology is from Moore (1962) as quoted in Kanter (1977: 109). This 
point is also taken up by Whyte (1957) and by Schuman (1978). Even defenders of 
bureaucracy acknowledge this trait; Jansen (1978: 2) notes in his apologia that “a 
special theory of bureaucratic accommodation can be advanced which holds that the 
rate of hierarchical ascent is in direct proportion to capacity for conformance.” 

7. My thanks to Cindy Carson and Phil Carson for sharing their insights on the 
assembly line during a series of interviews in Anderson, Indiana, in December 1979 
and December 1981. I dc not know to what extent their observations are generalizable, 
but I suspect that they have identified a common pattern. 

8. White-collar workers are also more likely to be in debt (through mortgages, 
installment payments, and so on) and therefore to fear any disruption in their income, 
to have more security through other job options (thus lessening militancy), and to see 
unions as lower-class endeavors. As white-collar jobs become more routinized and 
fragmented, and as a recessionary economy makes the status differences between 
blue-and white-collar workers less important than the contents of the paycheck, some 
white-collar positions seem to be moving toward unionization. This is clearly the case 
with regard to secretaries, clerks, and office staff, who find that their jobs are 
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simultaneously becoming more routinized and alienating (as the all-around “office 
wife” is replaced by the steno pool, the typing pool, the filing pool, and so on) and more 
and more important in the aggregate, since communications is the key to organizational 
operation. Thus the potential for collective action grows. 

9. Interviews with Cindy Carson and Phil Carson, Anderson, Indiana, December 
1979 and December 1981. According to my informants, the practice of opposing the 
management by calling in the union is a recognized role that some workers consciously 
decide to take on themselves. It has its own language and rituals. The worker who 
declares war on the company is a “mad dog”; when he or she spots a problem that is 
“strong enough to do paper on” (a serious violation of the union agreement) she or he 
calls the foreman. If the foreman’s answer is unsatisfactory, she or he says to “call the 
man” (call the shop committeeman). A real mad dog will “put in a call” every day, but is 
otherwise a model worker to avoid being vulnerable to retribution from management. 

10. In addition to Piven and Cloward’s work, Studs Terkel’s poignant interviews 
with welfare recipients in Working (1972) reveal the system from the client’s point of 
view. For an interesting case study of the role that welfare plays in the ghetto economy, 
see Valentine (1978). 

11. One particularly poignant example of the bewildering nature of the official 
regulations was provided to me by a claims examiner in the Albany County Social 
Service Department. A destitute client came to pick up her check, which included a 
much-needed clothing allotment, and she was not allowed into the office because she 
had no shoes and thus violated the rule requiring shoes to be worn in the building 
(interview with John Portelli, Albany, New York, July 15, 1981). 

12. Interview with Glenn Williams, Counselor, LUCHA (Latinos United for 
Comprehensive Help for Abusers), East Harlem, New York, and LUCHA Treatment 
Manual, 1980. As Williams points out, the truly self-sustaining institutional network is 
well-illustrated by the web of welfare-methodone maintenance-welfare programs that 
is becoming increasingly popular as a “treatment” for drug addiction. Since the addict 
is still drug dependent, and must report frequently to the hospital for treatment, she or 
he is still virtually unemployable and thus condemned to continued dependency. In 
this instance the social control function such programs perform is inescapable. 
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A third mode of mediating transactions, the collective, which is based upon trust and 
commitment, is added to Williamson’s market and hierarchical modes. The three 
modes provide a starting point for considering the efficiency of integrating organiza- 
tions, The characteristics of the three modes as arrangements for mediating 
transactions are examined in the light of the two underlying dimensions of 
communication feedback and collaboration. Feedback is seen as a proxy for cost and 
would be minimized for efficient mediation of transactions providing effective 
integration is achieved. To mediate transactions the two fundamental problems of 
bounded rationality and opportunism have to be coped with by the involved parties 
and each mode provides a particular combination of collaborative and feedback 
devices for doing this. In general, it is suggested that as transactional complexity 
increases more feedback and collaboration is needed and hence a move from the 
market mode through the hierarchical mode to the collective mode needs to be made. 
The constituent variables of complexity are discussed and so too are the effects of the 
surrounding institutional environment upon the operation of each mode. The 
conditions under which more communication might occur than a simple concern for 
efficiency would suggest are also examined. 
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Much writing about organizations has presented the increasing 
scale of modern corporations and bureaucracies as an inevitable 
slide toward an entirely bureaucratized or “organizational 
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society” (Weber, 1968; Presthus, 1962). On the other hand, 
economic history has tended to explain the replacement of 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” that guided and controlled 
entrepreneurs in the marketplaces of the early Industrial 
Revolution by the “visible hand” (Chandler, 1977) of internal 
organization and associated managerial systems in terms of a 
quest for greater efficiency. For an entrepreneur, as in the 
domestic or putting out systems (Poland, 1968), to coordinate 
transactions concerning a wide array of factors of production 
through the marketplace became increasingly costly due, in 
part to the increasing scale and complexity of production. 
Coase (1937: 387), in a seminal paper on the nature of the firm, 
points to the suppression of the price system by a command 
system in which “a workman moves from department Y to 
department X” not because of a change in relative prices but 
“because he is ordered to do so” and when the costs of 
distributing factors of production can be reduced by the 
internal organzation of a firm. 

Williamson (1975) has revived this discussion by pointing 
out that the market and associated price system, and the 
hierarchy and associated command system, are, in fact, 
alternative forms of organization, and suggests that the 
hierarchy is particularly helpful in gaining cooperation and in 
informing the parties to a transaction about associated condi- 
tions. Similarly, Hirschman (1970) has pointed to “exit” or 
“voice” as alternative ways for consumers to exert pressure 
upon unsatisfactory suppliers. By exiting to another supplier, 
the consumer provides a minimal signal denoting the consumer’s 
dissatisfaction, whereas voice requires a commitment to provide 
the supplier with details of the problems so that corrections can 
be made. Extending this argument further, it is possible to 
draw upon Barnard’s (1938) idea that formal—that is, nonmar- 
ket or internal—organization is a system of consciously 
coordinated activities based upon acommitment of individuals 
to cooperate and to communicate, and to suggest that the move 
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from market transactions to those mediated by internal 
organization represents a move on the continua of increasing 
collaboration and communication. But why just two modes to 
mediate transactions? The question of a third transactional 
mode, a peer group, was raised by Williamson (1975) but was 
summarily dismissed as of little practical use. This idea has 
been discussed recently in more detail and called a “commune” 
(Butler, 1980), a “clan” (Ouchi, 1979, 1980), or what I here call 
a “collective.” Under this system exchanges are mediated by 
affective relationships, a meeting of minds and commonality of 
aims not achievable in either the market or the hierarchy. 
The underlying theme of this article, then, is to examine from 
an efficiency perspective the condition under which one mode 
rather than the other might be used to mediate transactions. 
This theme may be illustrated simply by considering an 
entrepreneur who has a plan. As soon as the entrepreneur 
comes to rely upon others for help in order to fulfill his or her 
plan an organization is required, but the entrepreneur has 
choices concerning the manner in which he or she obtains 
resources. For instance, he or she can choose to buy supplies in 
a marketplace, set up his or her own department to make them, 
or go into partnership. However, if this entrepreneur is at all 
guided by the profit motive, he or she must consider carefully 
the cost of mediating the transaction by the various options. 
Williamson’s Market Failures framework provides a means of 
considering the question of which might be the more efficient. 
He argues that if a transaction is surrounded by uncertain 
outcomes and there is limited choice (small numbers) available 
in the market it becomes more efficient to mediate the 
transaction by a managerial command system (a hierarchy) 
than by a market for two reasons. First, the employment 
contract surrounding transactions in the hierarchy is open 
ended, allowing scope to adjust to new problems as they arise. 
The parties to a transaction may thereby more easily overcome 
initial ignorance of these problems, that is, to cope with 
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bounded rationality (Simon, 1957). Second, the managerial 
system within a hierarchy allows for greater surveillance of 
-activities during the transaction, thereby reducing the pessibil- 
ity of a party pursuing his or her own interests to the detriment 
of the other (opportunism). A significant feature of Williamson’s 
Markets and Hierarchies framework is its ability to take into 
account a transaction’s technical characteristics through the 
notions of uncertainty and complexity, or what Williamson 
calls “environmental factors,” and its surrounding “human 
factors” through the notions of small numbers and opportunism. 

An alternative question for our entrepreneur is not whether 
to set up a department and manage but whether to combine 
with another like-minded entrepreneur and pool resources on 
an equal footing. Such occurrences are found, for instance, in 
partnerships, cooperatives, or communes. 

The market, hierarchy, and collective present three distinct 
forms of organization that may mediate and act as an 
institutional go-between for parties to a transaction. Each 
presents a choice to the entrepreneur and his suppliers, and in 
order eventually to be in a position to offer advice to the 
entrepreneur as to which mode he or she might select for the effi- 
cient mediation of a particular transaction, two specific issues 
are addressed in this article. First is an examination and 
comparison of the main characteristics of the market, the 
hierarchy, and the collective as means of mediating transactions 
by examining their functioning, especially in terms of the 
methods of collaboration and communication feedback used. 
Second is the consideration, from an efficiency viewpoint, of 
which mode is most suitable for particular types of transactions. 
This article will extend Butler’s (1980) and Ouchi’s (1979, 1980) 
previous discussion of the three modes by considering in 
greater detail how the characteristics of a transaction should be 
best matched to a particular mode. 
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A TRANSACTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


A transaction is an exchange of values between two parties 
(Ouchi, 1980) and has previously been viewed as the basic unit 
of collective action by Veblen (Dorfman, 1968) and Commons 
(1970). Commons distinguished between transactions involving 
legal equals and the managerial and rationing transactions, 
both of which occur between superiors and inferiors. A theory 
of social structure built upon considerations of exchange does 
not pretend to cover all human behavior, but that. which 
involves some degree of goal orientation and reciprocity (Blau, 
1967). More generally, it will be argued that an exchange of 
values requires both communication and collaboration and 
that a market, a hierarchy, and a collective represent particular 
combinations or configurations of communication and collabo- 
ration as devices for mediating and integrating the needs of the 
parties to a transaction. 

Returning to the example of an entrepreneur, whose plan 
might, for instance, be to build a house—an aim that can take 
many different forms needing a wide spectrum of goods—his 
or her problem generally is one of integrating his or her plan 
with the plans of others. 

I argue that the cost of mediating the plans of our 
entrepreneur and the suppliers of factors derive from the 
degree to which it is necessary to adjust those plans over the 
duration of a transaction. Some transactions can be clear-cut 
from the start. If what is required can be defined and measured 
and an exchange made with minimum communication and 
adjustment, little feedback will be used. Others require constant 
feedback between the parties during the transaction. Feedback, 
therefore, is the amount of communication and adjustment 
that takes place during a transaction and is a kind of proxy 
measure for the cost of mediating that transaction. This 
communication consists of a means of transmitting information 
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and a means of applying sanctions if satisfactory integration is 
not achieved. 

The volume of communication feedback required derives 
from two central problems with which parties to a transaction 
have to cope. First is the problem of incomplete information at 
the outset and during the transaction. This is the problem of 
bounded rationality and is a cognitive limitation that occurs 
when someone intends to be rational but does not have enough 
information to make a perfectly informed decision (Simon, 
1957). Bounded rationality has received considerable attention 
in the literature on decision making. If decision makers are 
behaving in an intendedly rational manner it is assumed that 
they will act in some way to cope with bounded rationality. 
Weick (1969) calls this “equivocality removal” and suggests 
that the removal of equivocality is obtained by cycles of 
enactment, selection, and retention of interlocked behavior 
patterns. March and Simon (1958) suggest that uncertainty 
will lead to search behavior, albeit with a satisficing choice 
being made in the end. Another way is for decision makers to 
proceed incrementally (Lindblom, 1959), learning as they go. 

Bounded rationality as related to the mediation of trans- 
actions will derive from an inability of the parties to that 
transaction to define adequately beforehand all possible 
contingencies that might arise. Sequential spot transactions 
(Williamson, 1975) in which the related contract is continually 
remade as new conditions arise may be seen as the process of 
incrementalism (Lindblom, 1959) applied to transactions. This 
is a means of coping with bounded rationality deriving from 
contingencies that will involve an effort of communication and 
transference of information between parties. The multiplicity 
of these contingencies have a number of sources to be 
examined in depth later in this article, but suffice it to say at 
this point that complexity is a global concept that summarizes 
these contingencies. The important fact is that complexity will 
increase the efforts that the parties to a transaction would 
expend in order to link their plans and therefore increase 
feedback and hence cost. 
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The second problem that a party to a transaction faces is the 
possibility that the opposite party may lie, cheat, or in any way 
use self-seeking behavior in the furtherance of his or her own 
interests against the interests of the other party. This is the 
problem of opportunism (Williamson, 1975) and results from a 
lack of congruence of aims between the involved parties. The 
significant aspect of opportunitism from the viewpoint of 
contributing to the cost of a transaction is that it is a potential 
to be exploited and that the associated parties recognize this 
potential in the opposite party and attempt to guard against it. 
This requires information, but collected for surveillance and 
monitoring purposes so that sanctions can be applied if 
needed. Hence, a component of the total communication, and 
therefore of the total cost of mediating a transaction, has to do 
with these monitoring procedures. 

Opportunism as a potential to act and exploit power is also 
related to the complexity of a transaction and allows us to enter 
a political dimension into the model explicitly. As we will see 
later, the multiplicity of contingencies pertaining to a transac- 
tion can derive from occupation of a strategic position in a 
social structure. 

The idea that parties to a transaction attempt to cope with 
the dual problems of bounded rationality and opportunism 
correspond to the two paradigms of organization—the technical 
and political paradigms, respectively—suggested by Butler et 
al. (1980). The distinction between feedback as a technical 
requirement of coordination, which assumes that rational 
economic man arriving at, albeit, satisficing solutions (March 
and Simon, 1958) is apolitical, and feedback as an outcome of 
political self-interested man, who is atechnical, can be seen in 
the illustration of the supermarket, which provides a simple 
way to conduct transactions requiring minimum feedback. 
Our entrepreneur-builder might, for instance, go to such a 
place to purchase paint. If he or she can define the technical 
characteristics of the required paint, the type, color, amount, 
and so forth, he or she can pick it off a shelf and pay at the 
checkout. Prepackaged standardized products with predeter- 
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mined prices simplify this kind of transaction, without which 
there would be continuous haggling and bargaining as in more 
traditional markets or bazaars. In effect, the price haggling 
over well-known brands takes place through advertising before 
the customer arrives. To allow haggling at the checkout 
counter would be to increase feedback and hence costs. 

In this way the technical problem of linking the plans of 
customer and seller is dealt with through the minimum of 
feedback. But the parties to this transaction require protection 
against opportunism. To prevent cheating, a supermarket 
would usually install monitoring devices such as barriers, 
checkout clerks, security officers, closed-circuit television, and 
so forth, but at a cost. Likewise, the entrepreneur purchasing 
supplies will guard against opportunism. His or her problem is 
a rather more difficult one of ensuring that he or she gets what 
he or she has paid for. Here the entrepreneur is assisted by 
standardized packages and will need to institute a quality- 
control procedure to measure volume and other characteristics. 
He or she could economize upon this procedure and rely upon 
reputation gleaned from well-known makes or from fellow 
builders’ experience, but then the entrepreneur is beginning to 
rely upon trust. 

If trust existed between buyer and seller, economies could be 
made in that part of the transaction costs derived from 
monitoring. For instance, surveillance equipment cord be 
eliminated and checkout clerks replaced by an “honesty box” if 
customers could be relied upon to pay, and the buyer could 
eliminate quality checks. If such a trust relationship helc, the 
parties to the transaction would collaborate, and so collabora- 
tion would allow economizing upon feedback. Collaboration, 
therefore, is the extent to which the aims of the parties to a 
transaction are congruent (Ouchi, 1980) and in harmony with 
each other and involves the particular orientation, or predilec- 
tion, that the parties exhibit and the nature of the exchange 
that they make. 

Through this simple example we can now see why, from the 
viewpoint of creating a theoretical framework for describing 
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and explaining transaction costs, it is useful to delineate 
feedback as coordination effort, and feedback as monitoring 
effort. The essential point is that feedback as monitoring can be 
reduced if the parties to the transaction can trust each other not 
to indulge in opportunistic behavior, that is, if collaboration 
enters the scene. Thus collaboration can be seen as a means of 
economizing upon communication due to the reduction in 
monitoring. But no amount of goodwill and trust between 
parties will reduce the need for feedback from a technical 
viewpoint. Collaboration will, therefore, reduce opportunism 
but not bounded rationality. Figure 1 summarizes the gist of 
this argument. 

However, collaboration is not always easy to obtain and it 
will be argued that collaboration in the present represents 
communication in the past. There is a kind of “set-up cost” for 
collaboration. This may occur through procedures ranging 
from training courses for recent entrants to an organization to 
myths and ceremonies (Pettigrew, 1979). By instituting such 
procedures an organization is making an investment in feed- 
back to reap a return in the future. Hence there is a suggested 
positive backward relationship betwen feedback and collabora- 
tion, but delayed by a lag period. 


THREE MODES EXAMINED 


Using this skeleton transactional framework, we are now in 
a position to examine more closely the three ideal typical 
modes of conducting transactions in terms of configurations 
on the two proposed underlying dimensions of feedback and 
collaboration. The ideal types provide useful analytical anchor- 
age points from which actual transactions may be examined. 


TRANSACTIONS IN AN IDEAL MARKET 


Feedback in a Market. Information between buyer and 
seller in a market is transmitted by the price mechanism. The 
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price is a signal to the buyer that the good may be obtained by 
the payment of that sum of money to the seller. There may be 
haggling, but, at the limit of the ideal type, this will take place 
_ between competitive bidders and the price will be the only bit 
of information exchanged, as perhaps most clearly seen at 
auctions. Providing the price contains all the relevant informa- 
tion about the goods, as Hayek (1945: 527) says: 


The most significant fact about this [price] system is the 
economy of knowledge with which it operates, or how little 
individual participants need to know in order to be able to take 
the right action. In abbreviated form by a kind of symbol, only 
the most essential information is passed on. 


Whereas price provides the abbreviated symbol for the buyer, 
the converse of this from the viewpoint of the seller is profit, 
which also acts as an abbreviated symbol as to the correctness 
of selling at that price. In the same way that the buyer will judge 
the value of that seller’s ware by the price in comparison to the 
available options, so too will the seller judge the value of the 
price he or she is asking in relation to the availability of other 
buyers who might be prepared to offer more. In this way supply 
and demand are adjusted by the price mechanism. 

Combined within the price system is feedback as coordination 
and feedback as monitoring. Coordination can be seen in the 
linking of buyer’s and seller’s aims through the matching of 
supply and demand. Monitoring can be seen in that overpricing, 
determined in relation to the availability of other buyers or 
sellers, is easily visible. Allied with the monitoring process is 
the availability of sanctions to the parties so that overpricing in 
a market will lead to selection of another supplier, or 
unsatisfactory quality discovered after purchase will lead to 
selection of another supplier on the next purchase. The act ofa 
buyer selecting an alternative supplier is described by Hirsch- 
man (1970) as “exit,” which provides a message to the supplier 
to mend his or her ways. 


Collaboration in the Market. Exit is also a cheap means of 
communicating with the supplier given the availability of 
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‘suitable optional suppliers. It is important, however, that these 
options provide access to real choice, and that the various 
suppliers are genuinely competing with each other for custom. 
Given complete trust between supplier and user, exist would 
never be required and the availability of choice would become 
unnecessary. Without trust the potential to exit at least has to 
be clear, and this requires an orientation, proneness, or 
predilection for suppliers to act competitively, unencumbered 
by long-standing affective relationships. 

The competition end of the collaboration dimension repre- 
sents minimum collaboration. We can never talk about zero 
collaboration since even a highly competitive price system 
requires some degree of trust. This is perhaps best seen through 
the conditions that mediate the transaction between user and 
provider. The essence of this exchange and its contract is that 
of buyer and seller, the nature of which is most clearly seen in 
the variable of reciprocity. Reverting to the example of the 
supermarket, there is even in such an untrusting situation a 
brief moment when the buyer has the good in his or her control 
and the cash is halfway between buyer and seller. 

The time between taking possession of a good and paying for 
it is a specific operationalization of the notion of reciprocity. 
Markets mediate transactions in a highly reciprocal way using 
money as an exchange medium. Money allows comparison of 
alternative suppliers and easy transference of allegiance. The 
intervention of a third party to whom trust can be transferred 
to act as a bank is therefore necessary for a market to work 
(Robinson, 1973). The bank aids exchange and controls the 
generalizable currency to permit the storage of credit from 
previous transactions. 

Table | picks out these salient features of the market at the 
low_end of the feedback dimension, under information and 
sanctions, and at the low end of the collaboration dimension, 
under predilections and exchange. 


Failures in a Market. In this article, the notion of failures is 
carried through to the other two modes of transacting, 
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although it is a term that has specifically originated from 
economics (Arrow, 1974). It is a kind of negative ideal type for 
examining the ways in which the positive ideal type can break 
down and the plans of user and provider are no longer 
integrated. Three categories of failure can be seen. The first two 
derive from the circumstances leading to a direct failure in the 
mechanism of integration, that is, a breakdown in the degree of 
feedback and collaboration required for a specific mode to 
operate. The third category refers to a more general set of 
problems not of direct concern to those engaged in a transaction 
and affecting third parties. 

Failure in the collaborative process of a market will occur with 
competitive breakdown. Due to opportunism on the part of 
providers, they may collude with other suppliers to reduce the 
real options available to users, although they may provide an 
apparent choice. Similarly, a move away from true reciprocity 
toward barter or side payments may occur. Here is a paradox 
in that suppliers have to collaborate with the buyer to the 
extent of competing with other suppliers. 

The third category of failures in a market can occur due toa 
concern for third parties. The requirement of reciprocity in a 
market may deny some individuals access for lack of money; 
other third parties may have costs imposed upon them by 
market transactions, which is the problem of externalities or 
neighborhood effects, as seen, for instance, in the case of air 
pollution from factories (Demsetz, 1967). The questions of 
access and externalities are frequently cited as reasons for a 
move toward the alternative modes of a hierarchy or collective, 
although, while these other modes have a capacity to deal with 
these two aspects of the third-party problems, this is by no 
means an automatic event, as we shall see. 


TRANSACTIONS IN AN IDEAL COLLECTIVE 


The characteristics of the collective, representing the high 
end of the feedback and collaboration dimensions and providing 
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the most vivid contrast to the market, are now more precisely 
outlined. The in-between case of the hierarchy can then be 
examined in the light of these two extreme cases. 


Feedback in the Collective. Information is communicated 
between the parties to a transaction in the collective by means 
of mutual adjustment, which 


involves the transmission of new information during the 
process of action... The more variable and unpredictable the 
situation... the greater the reliance on coordination by mutual 
adjustment [Thompson, 1967: 56]. 


Coordination by this integrative process can clearly transmit 
more information about aims and the possibility of satisfying 
these aims than can the abbreviated price symbol, but at a 
greater cost. For this process of mutual adjustment the 
language used will be relatively imprecise, with many symbols 
conveying little relevant information. Guetzkow (1965: 551) 
points to the greater efficiency of communication systems 
when they “employ languages which carry large amounts of 
meaning with relatively fewer symbols.” An effective price 
system conveys all needed information with one symbol. 
Mutual adjustment as an informational system will require 
many symbols. Routines and rules are difficult to institute 
because of the shifting nature of the information and are 
contrary to the collectivist spirit (Rothchild-Whitt, 1979). 
Mutual adjustment also serves a monitoring purpose. It 
provides information not only for coordination, but also for 
checking up on the activities of the other party. Linked with 
this checking procedure are the kinds of admonishments and 
sanctions that can be applied. As the collective involves a 
commitment to a common aim, the exit sanction is not easily 
available to a partner in a collective. Dissatisfaction with a 
party to a transaction has to be corrected by discussion and 
appealing to the sense of friendship, commitment, and idealism 
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of the deviator. This may take the form of “ribbing,” ostracism 
(Hampton et al., 1968: 283), or ridicule, as seen clearly in 
instances of informal group control (Roy, 1960). As the 
common aim or plan is by no means clear, ridiculing is a 
two-way process that leads into negotiation about the goals of 
a group. Ceremonies (Meyer and Rowan, 1978), myths 
(Pettigrew, 1979), and tradition provide standards against 
which the need for ridicule can be judged (Ouchi, 1979), and 
hence allow for some economizing upon feedback. 


Collaboration in the Collective. Ridicule, as opposed to exit, 
as a means of communicating implies a predilection to help the 
deviant party to a transaction to correct errors. Authority rests 
not upon the rational legal base (Weber, 1968), as in a 
hierarchy, but upon the capacity for self-disciplined, cooperative 
behavior, and resides in the collectivity as a whole (Rothschild- 
Whitt, 1979) and upon an affective form of authority (Weber, 
1968). Through the example of the supermarket, it has been 
suggested that establishment of cooperation and trust allows 
economizing upon the monitoring aspect of feedback due to a 
reduction in opportunism. If now, for instance, due to 
complexity overall feedback was high, the ability to draw upon 
trust (high collaboration) would pay high dividends in the 
reduction of overall communication costs due to a reduction in 
the monitoring component. Collaboration would not, however, 
as already pointed out, produce a reduction in bounded 
rationality and hence no reduction in the coordinating compo- 
nent of feedback achieved. 

The notion of trust can be exemplified by the nature of the 
exchange between the parties to a transaction. Whereas the 
lack of trust and competitive nature of relations in the market 
required direct reciprocal exchanges, the principle of reciprocity 
can now be modified by a longer-term exchange in which, at 
the limit of the ideal type, return is delayed for an indefinite 
period and does not involve equivalence in the exchange 
(Homans, 1950). Exchanges between individuals can include 
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favors (Blau, 1967). A favor given requires a favor returned, 
not necessarily immediately but on some future occasion. In 
fact, excessive speed at repayment may be considered inappro- 
priate. It is in this sense that Titmuss (1970) discussed the idea 
of the “gift relationship” seen, he suggested, at work in the 
British voluntary blood-doning system. The “norm of recipro- 
city” still holds (Gouldner, 1961), but there is a willingness on 
the part of the donors to give blood to anonymous “strangers” 
in the expectation of a return but at an undefined time. The 
caring of a community toward the individuals that give to that 
community represents an obligation to repay the trust of its 
members. 

Various aspects of societies and organizations arranged 
along these lines have been discussed. Tonnies (1957) contrasted 
“Gemeinschaft,” or the sense of community, and “Gescell- 
schaft,” the kinds of relationships based upon direct economic 
exchange. Durkheim (1933) saw the more fluid organic 
solidarity as distinct from mechanistic solidarity of a strongly 
hierarchical society. Mauss (1954), in his study of Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Micronesian societies, more than any of these 
writers brings out, through the concept of “prestation,” the 
obligation of members of a society to give, but conversely, the 
obligation of others to receive gifts and to care for the givers, 
which is perhaps the most binding of all control mechanisms. 

The lack of direct reciprocity and involvement of third 
parties in exchanges in a collective mean that the favor has to 
be returned to a specific individual or group as there is no 
“bank” into which favors can be deposited for future payment. 
Exchange is by barter (Blau, 1967: 99) rather than by 
generalized currency, as in a market. The contract becomes 
that of membership, involving commitment and trust. Whereas 
the buyer-seller contract of the market can be ended easily 
without remorse by means of exit, the membership contract 
will be terminated only in the most deviant cases and only after 
extreme ridicule. Because of the difficulty and damage caused 
by casting out a member from a collective, care is taken to 
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ensure that only desirable members are admitted (Rothschild- 
Whitt, 1979). In order to test this desirability, extended periods 
of probation or other tests may be used. 

To set up and maintain trust requires special attention in 
collectives and it is for this reason that the reverse lagged 
relationship between feedback and collaboration has been 
suggested in Figure 1. Communication is required to spread 
and maintain shared values so that collaboration can be 
maintained for future transactions. Rituals such as initiation 
ceremonials, symbolism or songs (Hobsbawm, 1959: 184), or 
traditions (Ouchi, 1980) are attempts to carry commitment 
into the future. 


Failures in a Collective. As with market failures, three 
categories of failure in a collective can be seen. Often, failure in 
the feedback process of a collective arises from information 
overload. A collective in its pure form is like an all-channel 
communication network (Guetzkow and Simon, 1955) cr peer 
group in which everyone communicates with everyone else. 
Mutual-adjustment communication is a response to coping 
with the bounded rationality created by complex transactions, 
but there is a point at which parties to a collective transaction 
have to process too much information. One remedy for this is 
to reduce the number of transactions, that is, to reduce the 
group size. Another is to move toward a simple hierarchy 
(Williamson, 1975). 

The second major failure of the collective may be due to a 
breakdown in trust and so the communication required for 
monitoring and admonishment (ridicule) to cope with oppor- 
tunism can also overload information channels. If a simple 
hierarchy has been introduced in response to information 
overload, an oligarchy (Michels, 1916) can form, placing 
decision making in the hands of a clique of officials and elder 
statesmen laying claim to special expertise to the exclusion of 
others while paying lip service to a collective ideal. Such 
tendencies can be seen in trade union (Michels, 1916) and 
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university organizations. A breakdown of trust can lead to 
“free riding,” which is when members or outsiders acquire the 
benefits of membership without making a contribution. More 
generally, free riding is a move toward individualism due to a 
reduction in collaboration that, taken to the extreme, becomes 
competition. 

The final category of failures in a collective are those that 
inyolve third parties. Access to a market will occur due to an 
ability to pay for a specific good. Access to a collective’s 
membership will be judged upon commitment to ideals and an 
assessment of an ability to trust a person, but these are difficult 
matters to judge. Consequently, aspiring members will have to 
demonstrate their fitness, perhaps through reputation of past 
performance, sponsorship by existing members, tests of compe- 
tence, or daring. Often there will be stages before full 
membership can be acquired (Jacques, 1976). Hence, collectives 
do not automatically correct for the problem of externalities. 
Costs imposed upon nonmembers can be overcome by member- 
ship, but many may not qualify for this. 


TRANSACTIONS IN A HIERARCHY 


Instead of buying factors in a market or combining into a 
partnership, our entrepreneur might consider employing a 
subordinate to carry out specific duties and follow instructions 
in return for a wage. 

This is a command system or hierarchy, which in many 
respects is an in-between mode of governing transactions. 
Again, the salient characteristics of the ideal typical hierarchy 
can be outlined by reference to the two primary dimensions of 
the transactional framework, that is, feedback and collabora- 
tion. 


Feedback in a Hierarchy. Information between superordi- 
nate and subordinate in a hierarchy is transmitted by means of 
routines. To varying degrees these routines will specify tasks to 
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be performed by individuals at particular times to assist 
coordination through schedules or plans (Thompson, 1967), . 
use standard programs (March and Simon, 1958), or rules _. 
(Thompson, 1967), which will frequently be written down or ` 
formalized (Pugh et al., 1968) to assist transmission. For 
routines to be written the items must be definable to some 
reasonable degree and special languages understandable only 
to those belonging to the hierarchy can assist in this (William- 
son, 1975). Contained within these routines will be a plan 
outlining the schedule of demand of the user. Conversely, the 
schedule of supply will be determined by routines outlining 
hours,conditions, payment, and so forth for work performed. 
In this way there is a matching of the supply and demand for a 
particular good. 

Periodic adjustment to routines can be made to Sareh 
changes in supply or demand. In this way, the hierarchy can 
cope with bounded rationality due to some circumstances 
unforeseen at the outset of the transaction. As we saw in 
the case of the market, introduction of previously unforeseen, 
contingencies may lead to sequential spot contracting. As the 
frequency of sequential spot contracting increases, the rate of 
readjusting supply and demand approaches that of the normal- 
production schedule found in internal organization. Similarly, 
as the frequency of readjusting production schedules increases, 
the rate of readjustment approaches that of mutual adjustment 
found in the collective. Therefore, the hierarchy can deal with 
transactions that are more complex than those suitable for the 
market, but not as complex as those suitable for the collective. 

As the superordinate in a hierarchy can survey the activities 
of a number of subordinate units, it is possible for him or her 
to issue instructions to ensure coordination of these activities. 
It is in this way that the “more inclusive clustering” (Thompson, 
1967) or the overarching mechanism of the hierarchy is 
especially suitable for coordinating subunits that are sequen- 
tially or reciprocally interdependent (Thompson, 1967), pro- 
viding, however, that the superordinate is able to define in 
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sufficient detail the subunit outputs to be coordinated. This 
implies superior knowledge on the part of the superordinate to 


` the extent of being able to assess the performance of subordi- 
nates on those vital criteria necesssary to achieve effective 


coordination between subordinates. The superordinate does 
not need to know, however, about the minutiae of the activities 
of the subordinate. 

Routines can contain more information than price and are 
therefore usually more expensive to set up and maintain. A 
move toward the simplicity of the abbreviated price symbol 
can be made by the use of standardized costing procedures, but 
in the absence of competitive bidding only a crude estimate of 
the value of the good in a wider market can be made. A move 
toward the dearer mutual adjustment of the collective occurs 
when routines are changing and instructions are issued so 
frequently that standardization and formalization cannot keep 
pace with these changes. 

Routinization also contains a monitoring activity to guard 
against opportunism. Superordinates use schedules not only to 
coordinate activities, but also to ensure that subordinates are 
not malingering. Conversely, subordinates use rules about 
working conditions to control exploitation. Corresponding 
sanctions will involve the use of complaining, or “voice” 
(Hirschman, 1970), by both parties. However, for voice to 
work the complaining party has to have access and have the 
“ear” of the other party. Ultimately the market mechanism of 
exit may be used, but not so readily as in a market, or, 
conversely, voice and ear can change into the ridicule and 
negotiability of the collective. 


Collaboration in a Hierarchy. Routines are impersonal 
transmitters of information and remain lifeless unless they are 
put into effect. They will only take on the authority of 
commands if there is at least collaboration to the extent that 
the superordinate can trust the subordinate to obey. Collabora- 
tion only need go as far as obedience, which may be given with 
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reluctance, and does not need to go to the extent of a 
congruence of aims as in the collective. 

Obedience to instructions serves the coordinating function 
of ensuring that the correct things are done at the correct time 
and will work to the extent that the superordinate is sufficiently 
better informed than subordinates about specific critical 
activities as described above. Obedience also acts as a monitor- 
ing device to the extent that subordinates would not think of 
doing anything not permitted by the rules. Conversely, routines, 
also have to be followed by superdinates. As coordinating 
devices they are also calied upon to pursue specific activities at 
specific times, and as monitoring devices the routines guard 
subordinates from arbitrary power. 

As Barnard (1938: 163) points out, “The decision as to 
whether an order has authority or not lies with the persons to 
whom it is addressed.” The particular form of authority is 
based upon the rational-legal type of authority (Weber, 1968) 
under which decision makers are guided by calculative algo- 
rithms as to which course of action to take. Rational-legal 
authority may be contrasted to the affectual authority of the 
collective (Rothschild-Whitt, 1979), and to the competition of 
the market. In a sense the marketplace operating as an effective 
coordinating device is an instrumental authority system to the 
extent that participants are calculating how to maximize but 
with added dimension of competing with each other. 

The nature of the exchange between subordinate and 
superordinate also illustrates the partial movement toward a 
trust relationship. This exchange may be termed discretionary 
and is enshrined in conditions governing the connection 
between employer and employee. Although one may speak of a 
job market, once employed a subordinate cannot be so easily 
discarded as a contractor, but may be more easily discarded 
than a member. Dismissal is at the discretion of the employer, 
but because the contract is open ended it requires a specific 
decision, whereas a specific decision has to be made to renew a 
contract in a market. Conversely, the employee has to trust the 
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employer at least to the extent that he or she will receive 
payment after a time lag. The employer has to trust the 
employee to the extent that the employee will fulfill his or her 
duties during this time. 

Williamson (1975: 38) points that market exchanges tend to 
encourage “calculative relations of a transaction-specific sort 
between parties. Such transactions are carefully metered; 
unsettled obligations do not carry over from one contract... to 
another,” and suggests that internal hierarchical organization 
encourages a favorable “atmosphere” to allow the carrying 
over of obligations. Again we see the “in betweenness” of the 
hierarchy. In a market the banking and money systems deal 
with the carrying over of unsettled obligations. In a collective 
individuals have to trust each other to settle debts. In a 
hierarchy obligations are repaid at some indefinite future. 
Rather than rely upon complete trust, a hierarchy can institute 
its own internal routines governing such obligations. Obliga- 
tions that cannot be so routinized will be dealt with by the 
informal organization (Barnard, 1938). 

Returning for a moment to the concept of a transaction, 
transactions in a market can be seen to have a definite 
beginning and end, whereas transactions in a collective are 
open ended. Admittedly, a more refined transactional model 
might include elaboration of the beginning and end of 
transactions, and hence of their duration. This does not appear 
necessary, however, for the purposes of this article, in order to 
compare the nature of exchange within the three organizational 
modes. 

As the concern is with the nature of collaboration involved, 
the immediate reciprocity of market versus the indefiniteness 
of the collective seems to be the critical factor. As already 
mentioned, this immediacy of reciprocity can be taken as an 
indicator of the lack of trust between the parties to a 
transaction. 


Failures in a Hierarchy. Failure in the communication 
process of a hierarchy occurs either because routines no longer 
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carry sufficient information to allow efficient coordination or 
because they are unnecessarily costly. The former would mean 
that routines cannot be changed fast enough to keep pace with 


. changing conditions and will lead to excessive rigidity and red 


tape, possibly associated with information overload on superordi- 
nates, and a move toward amore flexible collective arrangement 
would be suggested involving smaller spans of control. The 
latter would mean that simpler procedures could be used to 
provide all the information required for coordination and may 
mean that routines could be replaced by the price mechanism. 
Again, this illustrates the middle position occupied by a 
hierarchy between a market and a collective. Given a simpler 
transaction the hierarchy can move toward the price system. 
Given a more complex transaction the hierarchy can move 
toward the collective. 

Failure in the collaborative process of a hierarchy will occur 
when subordinates no longer obey, or superordinates no 
longer command, and when voice as a sanction is no longer 
effective. Disobedience can be dealt with either by the exit 
option of the market or by the ridicule of the collective to whip 
up greater commitment. Which method is used will have to 
depend upon the nature of the transaction and the conditions 
surrounding it. 

Failures due to a concern for third parties comes about due 
to lack of access to the hierarchy by outsiders. Whereas criteria 
for access to the market and collective modes are money and 
commitment, respectively, access to the hierarchy will tend to 
be based upon legal-rational (Weber, 1968) characteristics 
such as meeting specified technical or experiential qualifications 
that provide convenient and economical measuring devices for 
appointing people to positions. However, such qualifications 
do not always adequately assess technical ability or a 
willingness to accede to authority. Conversely, individuals of 
sufficient ability might be excluded because they do not meet 
the criteria. 
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CONFIGURATIONS OF COMMUNICATION AND COLLABORATION 


Each mode of mediating transactions may be seen as a 
configuration of characteristics upon the two basic dimensions 
of feedback and collaboration. If we assume high, medium, 
and low values on each of the two dimensions feedback varies 
from low, corresponding to the use of the price and exit 
mechanism of the market, through the medium point, with 
routinization and voice of the hierarchy, to the high of mutual 
adjustment and ridicule in the collective. Collaboration varies 
from low, corresponding to competitive and reciprocal ex- 
changes of the market, through the medium point with 
command and discretionary exchanges of the hierarchy, to 
high collaboration involving trust and indefinite exchange 
relationships. The combining of low, medium, and high scores 
on these dimensions onto a continuum corresponding to the 
ideal typical market, hierarchy, and collective, respectively, is 
summarized in Table 1. 

The ideal types provide convenient analytical anchorage 
points on the continua of feedback and collaboration corre- 
sponding to specific kinds of actual organizations. When a 
number of firms are linked together and related to a common 
set of customers, we normally call such an organization an 
industry. But this is not the internal formal organization of 
organization theory. As we move on toward the hierarchical 
middle point, we come to various quasi-market modes of 
which the “pure U form divisional structure” (Williamson, 
1975) is a typical example whereby divisions of large corpora- 
tions are allowed to enter into competitive relationships for 
suppliers and customers. This gray area between market and 
hierarchy is where internal organization is usually considered 
to start. The division of a company may, for instance, have a 
separate legal identity of its own, or it may be treated as a 
department. A further move toward greater collaboration and 
communication might typically be seen in professional organi- 
zation such as a government bureaucracy. Moving through a 
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family firm, partnership, or club, we arrive at the most 
collaborative and communicative of organizations, a commune. 
A commune is an organization in which members give 
themselves completely to the collective existence (Abramms 
and McCullough, 1976). 


COMPLEXITY 


Having now described the salient characteristics of the three 
ideal types of modes of mediating transactions, we may now 
turn to the second issue addressed by this article. This issue is 
illustrated by the example of an entrepreneur examining the 
nature of the factors required in order to build up his or her 
business and trying to decide which mode of transacting to use. 
The suggestion has been made that as a transaction becomes 
more complex it is more efficient to move from a market 
relationship to hierarchical or collective modes, which provide 
increased capacity for communication and collaboration. We 
now need to examine more closely the nature of complexity. 

Complexity is seen as a concept summarizing the multiplicity 
of contingencies arising over the duration of a transaction. It 
has three constituent variables: uncertainty, interdependence, 
and vagueness. Complexity, as it will be described, gives rise to 
bounded rationality on the one hand and opportunism on the 
other, as indicated in Figure 1. 


UNCERTAINTY 


As Simon (1957: 220-241) comments: 


If there were no limits to human rationality administrative 
theory would be barren. It would consist of a single precept. 
Always select that alternative, among those available, which 
will lead to the most complete achievement of your goals. 
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If ail future events concerning a transaction were predictable, 
the parties concerned would be perfectly informed. There 
would be no contingencies that could not be planned for and, 
once’ set on course, all activities would come perfectly to a 
conclusion. Hence no feedback during the transaction would 
be necessary and the problem of maintaining control would 
become trivial. Uncertainty refers to lack of predictability on 
measurable dimensions and leads to bounded rationality due 
to an inability to define precisely at the outset all the ensuing 
events. From an efficiency perspective this unpredictability 
requires feedback to coordinate activities and provide the 
necessary adjustments as unexpected events unfold. 

Given perfect collaboration between parties the extra feed- 
back is required only from a technical viewpoint, but, lacking 
that collaboration, monitoring also becomes more necessary 
because uncertainty provides scope for opportunism. With 
uncertainty the political paradigm of organization enters the 
scene, as is well illustrated by Crozier’s (1964) case of a 
maintenance department exerting influence in an organization 
far beyond that ascribed by its formal position. The maintenance 
engineers were able to increase their power by coping with 
uncertainties inherent in keeping the production equipment 
running by developing a special expertise and obscuring this 
from outsiders. Under these conditions special language serves the 
technical purpose of transmitting information (Williamson, 
1975) but also allows those utilizing that language to maintain 
this monopoly of expertise. Likewise, Hickson et al. (1971) and 
Hinings et al. (1974) have shown in the “strategic contingencies 
theory of power” how an ability to cope with uncertainty can 
lead to increased departmental influence. Assuming minimal 
collaboration, to counteract such opportunism, the other party 
to the transaction will need, again from an efficiency view- 
point, to set up monitoring procedures to check and ensure 
that his or her requirements are being fulfilled. As uncertainty 
increases and collaboration remains low this checking and 
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monitoring will need more feedback and hence will make the 
transactions more costly. 

One way of reducing the cost of transacting would be to 
increase collaboration and move toward the hierarchy and 
collective. But this would only decrease the monitoring 
component of feedback. Which is more efficient will depend 
upon the extent to which collaboration is already in existence 
or has to be painstakingly set up. If high collaboration is not 
already present it may be argued that—providing the other 
constituent variables of complexity, interdependence, and 
vagueness do not manifest themscives—a transaction can be as 
efficiently guided by the market, even as uncertainty increases, 
as by either of the two other modes. The additional feedback 
for coordination and monitoring will add cost as uncertainty 
increases, but no more so than if a hierarchy or collective were 
used. 

This position appears to be that taken by strong advocates of 
the market (Friedman and Friedman, 1980) and may be 
illustrated by returning to the example of our entrepreneur 
builder. Uncertainty would enter into the purchasing of paint if 
the supply was unreliable or variable. Again, we must assume 
that the buyer can define precisely what is required and 
measure whether he or she receives it or not. If the variations of 
the supply are due to the supplier’s opportunism, the purchaser 
may utilize the simple exit option. By trial and error or by 
reputation, the selection of a more satisfactory supplier is not 
impossible, although a cost is imposed by this procedure. 
Alternatively, if the uncertainties are a result of technical 
problems outside the current control of any supplier, the user 
has to accept the cost inherent in the transaction and await the 
competitive forces of the market until such technical problems 
are solved by at least one supplier. When that occurs, allegiance 
may be transferred. To solve such technical problems by means of 
internal hierarchical organization the user would have to be 
better informed than the supplier, so that the command system 
can be used. 
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If, however, irregularities in supply begin to have a wide- 
spread effect upon other activities in the organization, in the 
sense of other transactions having to wait for a particular 
supdly to materialize, defects in the market mechanism begin 
to appear. For instance, the sanction of exiting begins to have 
such widespread ramifications that the whole organization will 
suffer, 

It should be noted, however, that interdependence without 
uncertainty still renders the administrative problem trivial, as 
it is still possible to predetermine completely the activities to be 
carried out. The process of planning admittedly becomes more 
complicated and costly, but once it is set in motion no feedback 
would be required over the transaction’s duration. As both 
uncertainty and interdependence increase, any “hiccup” in 
work flow will reverberate more loudly throughout the organi- 
zation. 

The impact of the combination of uncertainty and interdepen- 
dence is seen clearly:'in the management of the construction 
incustry. Stinchcombe (1959) points to the unbureaucratic 
creft subcontracting nature of the industry due to variable 
workload. Halsey (1980), in connection with large-scale construc- 
tion projects such as the building of a North Sea oil terminal, 
has further shown how the uncertainties in supplies by 
contractors give rise to immense coordination and monitoring 
costs due to their interconnectedness. The uncertainties can 
derive from technical or weather problems or be due to'contractors 
and subcontractors opportunistically pursuing higher wages or 
profits. Once a large contractor has gained a contract and is 
thoroughly integrated into the workings of the overall project, 
the contractor can use his or her centrality and pervasiveness as 
a base of power (Hickson et al., 1971) to force renegotiation of 
the original contract on more favorable terms to him- or 
herself. The price mechanism and exit option is no longer a 
viable feedback mechanism from the project management’s 
viewpoint. For instance, to use exit would, at the minimum, 
involve a considerable lapse of time while another contractor is 
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found and in the meantime a larger proportion of the project 
will have stopped. In this way interdependence exacerbates 
and acts as a multiplier of uncertainties and we can say, 
therefore, that market failures are now entering the scene, as 
already discussed. 

As Halsey (1980) points out, there are a number of possible 
reactions in this situation. Project management can incorporate 
an arbitration procedure in the contract to reduce delays due to 
litigation. Alternatively, interdependence can be reduced to 
isolate a particular transaction in order to attenuate the 
impact of uncertainties throughout the organization but still 
within the framework of a market mechanism. Various 
techniques are available for this, such as the use of buffer 
stocks or contingency scheduling. Alternatively, some kind of 
overarching mechanism or hierarchy would allow constant 
adjustments throughout the duration of the uncertainties. 
Such a move toward an internal organization would allow 
collaboration at least to the extent of command and obedience. 

Thompson (1967) points to the connection between interdepen- 
dence and the complexity of coordinating organizational 
subunits. The significance of the move from Thompson’s 
pooled through sequential to reciprocal interdependence as 
“increasingly burdensome in terms of information require- 
ments” is that the failure of variation in output of any one 
element has increasing impact throughout the organization. 
But Thompson’s concern with the “norms of rationality” fails 
to note the possibility of an element within a sequential flow of 
work opportunistically exploiting a situation of interdepen- 
dence. 

Interdependence, therefore, is also a base of power for a 
party to a contract, whether contractors act through a nominal 
market or internal organizational subunits (Hickson et al., 
1971). This is the essence of pervasiveness and immediacy 
pointed to by Hickson et al. When this centrality is high but the 
transaction is mediated by a market, opportunism becomes 
rife. A contractor guided by the letter and not the spirit of the 
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law is well placed to disrupt operations. Again, this argues for a 
means of developing a degree of commonness of aims and 
understanding through internal organization. Routines, such 
as preventive maintenance programs, scheduling, and so forth, 
wil assist in this process, but at increased cost. 


VAGUENESS 


If the consumer of a supply cannot define and measure 
precisely what is required, the transaction is now vague or 
ambiguous (Ouchi, 1980); routines can no longer be set up. For 
instance, a production schedule detailing the number of units 
of production to be made in each month requires that the right 
unit of production be identifiable in advance, even though the 
schedule may be made in the knowledge that it will have to be 
adjusted. Hierarchical failures, as discussed above, now begin 
to enter the scene. Such an instance is clearly seen in an artistic 
or creative activity, such as designing some kinds of houses in 
the instance of our entrepreneur builder, or in unstructured 
music production as in a jazz orchestra (Bougonet al., 1977), as 
opposed to a symphony orchestra that is routinized by means 
of a music score and in which a conductor occupies the apex of 
the hierarchy. Similarly, normative and difficult-to-define 
aims of members of communes (Abramms and McCullough, 
1976; Rothschild-Whitt, 1979) cannot be incorporated into 
routines. 

Cordination from a technical viewpoint is achieved by such 
mutual adjustment feedback. But as either party finds it 
difficult to assess the correctness of the other’s activities, 
monitoring by price as in a market, or by routines as in a 
hierarachy, will not provide sufficient information. In this 
situation each has no alternative other than to trust the other. 

While many examples of collective organizations tend to be 
small scale, larger organizations can use collective methods to 
mediate their more complex transactions. This results in a 
quasi-collective kind of organization in which some transactions 
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are controlled by a collective. A prominent example of such 
quasi-collective organization is the university, where there is 
often a dividing line between the routine nonacademic hi- 
erarchical organization and the academic non-routine collegial 
or collective organization. 

Butler et al. (1977), in contrasting an electricity utility to a 
university, have called the type of communications used in a 
university “politicking,” which they suggest is a result of the 
difficult-to-define and vague objectives of an academic or- 
ganization. Politicking may be likened to the mutual ad- 
justment and negotiability of the collective. The only way in 
which this can be kept in check in a university to prevent the 
politicking degenerating into opportunism is through the trust 
engendered by a collegial structure and the chances for mutual 
inspection and monitoring that such a structure can give. 


INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Surrounding the particular configuration of the market, 
hierarchy, and collective is a set of rules defining the conditons 
under which a transaction is effected. These rules form the 
institutional environment to provide the necessary conditions 
for feedback and collaboration. To explore the nature of this 
institutional environment, Stinchcombe’s (1965) notion of the 
basic variables affecting organizing capacity provides a useful 
framework. Stinchombe is concerned with showing the re- 
lationship of society outside an organization to its internal 
operation. To this concern we need to emphasize that markets 
are also organizations and the essential question is how a 
particular organization can capitalize upon the institutional 
environment to set up a particular configuration of feedback 
and collaboration. Modifying Stinchcombe’s original list, a 
number of variable categories describing the institutional 
environment are suggested. 
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Private Property. When our entrepreneur-builder goes to 
the supermarket to purchase paint, he or she is invoking a 
specific set of rules relating to private property (Scott, 1979). 
By changing existing rules it may become possible to convert 
eXisting hierarchical transactions to market transactions. 

But the costs of setting up elaborate systems of property 
_ rights and trying to convert all exchanges to the market would 
have to be taken into account. Thus, Arrow (1974) points to the 
cost of setting up and operating market systems such as toll 
roads as offsetting any benefits deriving from the ability of the 
market to match supply and demand automatically. Coase 
(1960) also notes the dangers of ignoring the total effect of such 
arrangements without due regard for social cost. 


Money Economy. The necessity for a currency and a 
banking system for markets to work has already been men- 
tioned. Stinchcombe (1965) has emphasized how such a system 
allows customers to transfer loyalty and depersonalize re- 
lations. This depersonalization of relations is an aspect of the 
secularization and relationalization of society pointed out by 
Kumar (1978). 


Education. Bureaucracies cannot function without literate 
incividuals (Stinchcombe, 1965), but the impact of education 
goes further than this. Kumar (1978) points to the relationship 
between secularization and the growth of Weber’s (1968) legal- 
rational authority and bureaucratization. Members entering 
organizations will carry this kind of predilection with them. 
The education system also sets the rules pertaining to spe- 
cialization and the boundaries that separate professions. 

McMillan (1979) shows that the extent to which skill can be 
purchased in a labor market, as tends to happen in Western 
industrialized countries, requires a labor market in which 
much training is in effect contracted out to the education 
system. Alternatively, organizations can internalize this train- 
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ing, as tends to happen more in Japan. The consequence is the 
Japanese emphasis upon lifelong employee commitment to a 
particular organization. This human capital model of labor 
relations is accepted throughout Japanese society and allows 
trust to be used as a “major lubricant” to the operation of an 
organization. 


Access. Rules concerning access—to markets, hierarchies, 
or collectives—are critical. Private property and money are the 
key to this in a market. Rules concerning status in society— 
rules as to who has the right to command and who the 
obligation to obey (Bendix, 1956)—are especially appropriate 
in defining the rate of exchange between parties to a trans- 
action within a hierarchy, for, as Blau (1967) has indicated, 
high-status people can demand more in return from low-status 
people. Rules of access can operate in more subtle ways. 
Pettigrew (1973) shows that labeling as a technical expert can 
give low-status people access to decision-making arenas. 
Similarly, rules governing access of individuals to membership 
of collectives will tend to be based upon their demonstrating an 
appropriate ideological stance 


Political Factors. A change in the political ideology of a 
society due, for instance, to revolution (Stinchcombe, 1965) 
will affect the basis of commitment and trust that can be called 
upon. The change can be toward, for instance, either a belief in 
the market economy or a belief in a collective economy. 

These institutional factors outlined are a result of the 
historical trends in a society at any given moment. Stinchcombe 
(1959) suggests that the unbureaucratic nature of the building 
construction industry, compared to, say, vehicle construction, 
has its origins not only in the the technical imperative nature of 
the task but also in the age of the industry. When the technical 
innovation of industrialization came along, the building 
industry was slow to respond to factory methods of con- 
struction. By contrast, the motor vehicle industry was in the 
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forefront of this innovation and immediately took on these 
organizational forms. 

With reference to the transactional framework outlined, it is 
posited that feedback can engender collaboration as shown in 
Figure 1 by the reverse link from feedback. Hence, if the trust 
relationship of the collective is not already present it will have 
to be fostered by feedback, thereby imposing a “set-up” cost. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A final task remains: to examine the extent to which the 
original two questions have been answered and raise some 
further questionsconcerning the assumptions upon which 
these answers are based. 

First, the salient characteristics of the market, the hierarchy, 
and the collective as modes for mediating transactions have 
been described in terms of the two principal dimensions of 
communication feedback and collaboration. To summarize, a 
market is an arrangement in which transactions are mediated 
with minimum feedback, using price and exit, and minimum 
collaboration in which competitive behavior and reciprocal 
exchanges take place. A hierarchy is an arrangement in which 
transactions are mediated with intermediate feedback, using 
bureaucratic routines and voice, and intermediate col- 
laboration in which commands are obeyed. A collective is an 
arrangement by which transactions are mediated by high 
feedback, using mutual adjustment and ridicule, and high 
collaboration involving trust and indefinite exchanges. These 
ideal types can be placed on the diagonal of Figure 2 with the 
axes formed by the collaboration and feedback dimensions. 

Second, the nature of the transaction most suited to a 
perticular mode for efficiency has been examined. Trans- 
actions that are complex only to the extent of uncertainty, but 
that are relatively isolated (low interdependence) within an 
organizational structure and are precisely measurable in 
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Figure 2: Ineffective and Inefficient Deviations from the Ideal Typical Market, 
Hierarchy, and Collective 


advance as to what is needed (low vagueness) are suitable for 
the market mode. Transactions that are also complex to the 
extent of including interdependence but that remain low on 
vagueness are suitable for the hierarchy. Transactions that are 
also vague are suitable for the collective. These characteristics 
are put in the appropriate diagonal cells in Figure 2, showing 
the need for an appropriate match for efficiency. The trans- 
action within each mode takes place under the umbrella of the 
institutional framework that sets up the rules governing those 
exchanges. 

Failures of a mode are the manifestations of a breakdown in 
the configuration and, assuming a concern for efficiency, 
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would lead to attempts to correct the failures. Generally, 
failures are exhibited when parties to a transaction outwardly 
pay lip service and conform to one mode but behave as if in 
ancther and obscure their real activities (Hood, 1976). This is 
exemplified in the tendency of a collective to form an oligarchy 
(M:chels, 1916), which is an unrecognized hierarchy; of a 
market to restrict competition. by collusion, which is an 
unrecognized collective; or of a hierarachy to become over-run 
by an informal network, which is also an unrecognized 
colective. 

A comment needs to be made concerning the particular 
conception of efficiency used. To do this it is useful to make a 
distinction between effectiveness and efficiency. Effectiveness 
refers to an ability of the parties to a transaction to have their 
aims met. This means coping with bounded rationality and 
guarding against opportunism but without concern for the cost 
of the transaction. Cost is increased by feedback, hence an 
efficient mediation ofa transaction is one that is effective but at 
minimum cost. i 

This situation may be seen by reference to Figure 2. For 
instance, markets are suitable for dealing with transactions 
that are only uncertain and not interdependent or vague but 
mēy be mediated with more feedback or more collaboration 
than needed. To move any of the transactions in the direction 
of either solid arrow means that the transaction is effectively 
mediated but costs are increased. Hence, markets or hi- 
erarchies may operate with more feedback than is needed. But 
the parties to a transaction might value this extra feedback and 
mutual adjustment for its own sake. Similarly, parties might 
value collaboration and trust for its own sake. 

Furthermore, the two-way relationship between collabora- 
tion and feedback would allow the extra feedback to increase 
collaboration and hence reduce feedback costs in the future 
due to an ability to reduce monitoring activity. 

In this way the suggested delayed reverse causal relationship 
between feedback and collaboration means that today’s mutual 
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adustment can lead to tomorrow’s trust. High feedback is a 
learning technique in which trust may be built up. It is this 
point that is at the heart of the collectivist critique of market 
organizations—namely, that to build a society upon com- 
petition and mistrust, although efficient in the immediate term, 
simply breeds further mistrust. 
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This article develops a conceptual model of organizational compliance using 
affirmative action as an example. The model is applied to universities that are both 
highly professionalized and loosely coupled. The article explores the dynamics of the 
process by which organizations with weak hierarchical links attempt to respond to 
dem:ands that are sometimes unclear or changing and that make a valued resource 
contingent upon compliance with goals that are externally imposed. The article then 
attempts to show how the model could be operationalized empirically and the results 
used to determine whether or not an organization is making a good-faith attempt to 
comply with affirmative action. 
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organization and that they will have equal access to the means 
of obtaining those positions. This requires that they will have 
equal access to obtaining the experience and qualifications 
necessary for those positions. 

Affirmative action asks much of organizations, even of 
colleges and universities, which are among society’s more 
liberal institutions. It calls upon organizations to compensate 
for the sins of an entire society. Few organizations are up to 
such a task. Affirmative action may be viewed as an important 
goal, yet it may still conflict with other important or- 
ganizational goals such as excellence and commitment to the 
meritocratic principle. 

Difficulties in the implementation of affirmative action also 
stem from the manner of its formulation—President Johnson’s 
Executive Order 11246—rather than from broadly supported 
legislation or aseries of Supreme Court decisions. This tainted 
affirmative action in a manner that allowed it to be viewed by 
some as bureaucratically determined policy. 

What has been overlooked in the debate over affirmative 
action, which largely focuses on its legitimacy, is that even 
assuming goodwill on the part of an institution, successful 
implementation of affirmative action is very hard to achieve. 
As we explore implementation barriers to affirmative action in 
this article, we may shed some light on why we are now seeing 
such a powerful reaction against affirmative action. 

Affirmative action difficulties can be viewed in an “im- 
plementation failures” framework. O’Toole and Montjoy 
(1977) analyzed twenty cases of interorganizational im- 
plementation. They found that the largest number of “failures” 
occurred in a category they labeled “general mandate/no 
resources.” Like affirmative action, the behaviours desired 
were not made clear or were frequently changed and the 
organization desiring those behaviors provided no funds to 
elicit them. 

Thus affirmative action relied on a general mandate from 
the federal government that was not backed by resources and 
was viewed by many as illegitimate. It asked organizations to 
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devote substantial efforts to its implementation, the results of 
which would then be used to determine whether or not the 
same organization should lose its federal funds. Organizations 
were asked to change their ways of operating totally in regard 
to both selection procedures and reward structures, both of 
which, in universities at least, are decentralized. This is much 
like asking the power structure, which is white and male, to 
commit suicide, which, if we assume self-interest, is not likely. 

In this article we attempt to develop a conceptual model of 
organizational compliance that gives those interested in im- 
plementing affirmative action mandates some insights, based 
on organizational analysis, that are not readily apparent and 
that differ from the sometimes glib assumption that all 
difficulties stem from administrators who are both racist and 
sexist. We also believe that it is possible to develop a 
measurement system, based on our analysis, that is superior to 
current methods of monitoring compliance with affirmative 
action mandates. 


ORGANIZATIONAL COMPLIANCE 


Organizations in a system federalized control are expected 
to respond to regulations, mandates, demand, and pressures 
from all levels of government as well as from their own 
clienteles and other organizations on which they depend. Such 
diverse environmental and internal pressures call for a new 
look at organizational responses and behavior. We are par- 
ticularly interested in organizational responses to regulation of 
social relationships such as the changes affirmative action 
attempts to effect. The implementation of this type of reg- 
ulation will require that behaviors and procedures be changed 
in every unit or subunit of the organization; this constitutes a 
very challenging research effort. 

In this article we will be exploring specifically the types of 
responses of universities to the requirement to comply with 
affirmative action guidelines. Our reason for singling out 
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institutions of higher education is that they usually have 
ideologies that reflect the dominant values of their societies 
(Habermas, 1970). Ideologies reflective of dominant social 
values and goals of excellence, accompanied by a strong sense 
of professionalism, can potentially hinder the implementation 
of social regulations. However, dependence on the federal 
government for resources in the form of federal contracts 
provides an incentive for universities to comply, since the 
ultimate sanction for noncompliance is loss of federal funds. 
These conflicting tendencies raise questions about successful 
implementation of affirmative action. 

Federal monies are an especially valuable resource to 
universities because the part of these funds that is allocated for 
“university overhead” is available for the administration to use 
in a highly discretionary manner. Most other resources 
available to them are already allocated for particular uses by 
boards of trustees or state legislatures. Thus discretionary 
federal dollars and more valuable to university administators 
than dollars from other sources. Universities will differ in their 
dependence on federal money because commitment to being a 
research institution, with the consequent need for research 
funds from outside sources, will vary, as will the need of 
university administrators to have additional discretionary 
funds available. 

Dependency of this nature can also be a source of un- 
certainty if the university is not guaranteed that the resources 
will continue to flow. Hence compliance with affirmative 
action can result in a significant reduction of environmental 
resource uncertainty for universities highly dependent on 
federal money if they perceive that money to be in jeopardy if 
they do not comply. This might be one explanation for the 
difference betwen universities in the amount of resources 
committed to affirmative action offices (Scott, 1978). Though 
a strong affirmative action office may be a result of a strongly 
perceived need to comply with the federal mandate, it does not 
guarantee that the institution will be implementing the man- 
date consistent with its intent. Institutional discrimination 
might occur in spite of strong affirmative action policies, due to 
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either an organizational culture that is inconsistent with the 
norms of affirmative action or goals of excellence and pro- 
fessionalism that may make it difficult for women and 
minorities to qualify or be perceived as qualified for many 
positions in the university. 

In this article we will discuss concepts such as institutional 
discrimination, resource dependence, and organizational un- 
certainty, as they relate to the implementation of affirmative 
action. These will be placed in the context of organizational 
levels, and the powers and responsibilities we find in each. This 
is the first step in developing a research model for empirically 
examining affirmative action in universities. 


SOURCES OF CONTROL IN ORGANIZATIONS 
AND COMPLIANCE WITH AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Sources of control used by top administrators include 
formal structure of the organization, the ability to formulate 
major policy decisions, and the ability to allocate resources 
(rewards, sanctions, expertise, and information) within the 
organization. Thompson (1967), following Parsons (1959), 
divides organizations into three structural levels, each per- 
forming different functions. A review of these levels will help us 
to understand how the top administrators can make such 
decisions for the rest of the organization. These organizational 
levels are (1) the technical level, the primary orientation of 
which is the technical task of the organization (that is, the 
service to be provided or the material to be processed); (2) the 
managerial level, which provides services for the technical level 
by procuring resources and mediating between the technical 
level and the institutional level; and (3) the institutional level of 
the organization, which articulates the meaning and goals of 
the organization and mediates between the organization and 
its environment (Thompson, 1967). 

Top administrators in a university constitute the in- 
stitutional level; this level provides the framework within 
which all sources of control mentioned above coalesce. This 
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occurs because the institutional level links the organization to 
its environment and attempts to buffer the managerial and 
technical levels from the uncertainties that flow from the 
environment. By manipulating organizational structure and by 
making particular policy and resource allocation decisons, 
administrators at the institutional level may guide the rest of 
the organization in desired directions. We have chosen to limit 
our examination of compliance with affirmative action to the 
institutional level of organization because this is where a 
substantial amount of control necessary for implementation 
lies. 

We propose that compliance is not an either/or proposition, 
but rather that it exists along a continuum (see Figure 1). 
Successful implementation of affirmative action policies can 
be seen at one end of the continuum and results in the 
placement of women and minorities into responsible positions 
in all levels of the organization. At the other end of the 
continuum would be noncompliance with affirmative action 
guidelines. Between these two extremes would be many 
possible levels of compliance. One point along this continuum 
might be paper compliance, or formulation of an affirmative 
action plan that meets the letter of the law but not necessarily 
the intent. Another point indicating somewhat greater com- 
pliance would be tokenism, in which a few women and 
minorities are placed at the institutional level, though barriers 
preventing full access still exist. Still another point might be the 
existence of “elephant burial grounds,” in which women and 
minorities are hired for high-level positions, but these positions 
are isolated from the key subunits and activities of- the 
organization (Milward and Swanson, 1979: 127). In this article 
we present a theoretical model that could be used to calculate 
the implementation of affirmative action as it falls along this 
continuum. 

The contention of this article is that women and minorities 
have traditionally been excluded from the certain kinds of 
positions in organizations, particularly at the institutional 
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Figure 1: Compliance Continuum 


level. The purpose of affirmative action is to guarantee not 
only that the recruitment process be nondiscriminatory, but 
also that it contain positive steps to include women and 
minorities in the applicant pool for these positions. As a matter 
of tradition, women and minorities have been excluded from 
organizations or positions with those organizations simply on 
the basis of race or sex. Affirmative action requires that any 
exclusion be firmly based on the lack of necessary qualification 
for those positions regardless of race or sex. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNOLOGY AND 
DOMINANT COALITION 


Administrative technology is the means by which certainty is 
achieved for the managerial and technical levels of the 
organization. It provides a cohesiveness and uniformity of 
procedures throughout all subunits of the organization that 
override their individual differences in technology. Organiza- 
tional research has established a degree of relationship between 
the type of technology employed and the structure of the 
organization; thus when subunit technologies differ, as in a 
federative or multifunctional organization,! there must be 
some standard technology that holds the organization to- 
gether. The administrative technology serves in this capacity 
because it aligns contingencies with organizational procedures 
so that some degree of stability and certainty is achieved 
(Hickson et al., 1969). 

Administrative technology consists of the methods, pro- 
cedures, rules, work flow, and authority structures that relate 
positions, offices, and units to one another. It flows from units 
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that are at the institutional level, but control may be delegated 
to units at the managerial level if that which is controlled is not 
critical to the functioning of the institutional level. Besides an 
attempt to bond the organization into a coherent whole, 
administrative technology is also a method of control used by 
the institutional level because this level determines the struc- 
ture within which major decisions are to be made. Or- 
ganizations are instruments of power, and members of the 
institutional level have the most direct control over that 
instrument (Perrow, 1979: 13). 

Not all members of the institutional level are equally 
powerful, even though they have access to, and control parts 
of, the administrative technology. Thompson (1967), following 
Cyert and March (1963), argues that in all organizations, 
coalitions will form in order to control the organization.2 A 
dominant coalition is a group of interdependent individuals 
who “collectively have sufficient control of organizational 
resources to commit [those resources] in certain directions and 
to withhold them from others” Thompson, 1967: 128). This 
suggests that the dominant coalition is in a position not only to 
guide organizational responses and activities and define the 
goals for the organization but also to prevent other individuals 
or groups from influencing that definition and ultimately 
denying other groups access to power. The dominant coalition 
is not impervious to influences from within the organization— 
its ability to control the organization depends at least to some 
degree on the willingness of the other groups within the 
organization to acquiesce to that control. The dominant 
‘coalition must also respond to acquiesce to that control. The 
dominant coalition must also respond to, and is very sensitive 
to, demands from the environment, since the dominant 
coalition’s function as part of the institutional level is to deal 
with this uncertainty for the rest of the organization. 

One of the uncertainties the organization faces is the 
problem of obtaining the resources necessary for the continuing 
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function of the organization. These resources generally are 
found in the environment, and the organization is dependent 
on them for survival. Resource dependence can affect the 
actions of the dominant coalition if the resources are used as a 
leverage point in regulation of the organization (Pfeffer and 
Salancik, 1978). Three characteristics of resources that will 
affect the dependency relationship are the scarcity of the 
resource, the criticality of the resource for the organization’s 
functioning, and the uncertainty associated with the con- 
tinuance of that resource (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1977). 

In the case of affirmative action, the federal government 
attempts to influence the behavior of all organizations re- 
ceiving federal grants and contracts through the threat of 
withdrawing federal funds for noncompliance. The effect of 

| this threat will be affected by the nature of the dependency 

| relationship. If universities can find an acceptable substitute 
for federal funds, then their dependency is low because the 

| resources are not scarce. If the federally supplied resources are 
not critical to the functioning of the university, then they may 
well be perceived as expendable. If the resource is uncertain 

| (that is, if the university actually believes that the sanction may 
be enforced), then the university has greater reason to comply. 

| If the university finds itself in a position in which a particular 
resource is simultaneously scarce, critical, and uncertain, it 
may find compliance with the demands of the resource 
provider almost essential to its continued existence. 


Concentration of the control of discretion over resources and 
the importance of the resources to the organization together 
determine the focal organization’s dependence on any given 
other group or organization. Dependence can then be defined 
as the product of the importance of a given input or output to 
the organization and the extent to which it is controlled by a 
relatively few organizations. A resource that is not important to 
the organization cannot create a situation of dependence, 
regardless of how concentrated control over the resource is 
[Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978: 51]. 
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Universities vary in their dependence on federal money, so 
we would expect some differences in compliance efforts due to 
this. But another part of that relationship is the degree to which 
universities perceive the withdrawal of funds as a realistic 
threat. During the time affirmative action compliance was 
monitored by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC), there was little perceived threat since EEOC did not 
have the discretion to withhold federal funds but had to go to 
another department for permission. Since monitoring of 
compliance has shifted to the Department of Labor, which 
does have the discretion to withhold funds, we might expect 
some change in compliance efforts. 

We might find that the structure or membership in the 
dominant coalition will change in response to demands made 
by the environment to comply with affirmative action guide- 
lines. For example, if an institution is particularly dependent 
on federal funds because these funds make up such a large 
proportion of its resources, then its compliance with af- 
firmative action might differ significantly from that of a 
university that is not so dependent on federal funds. We might 
find that the more dependent institution will respond by 
strengthening its affirmative action offie and drawing this 
office into membership in the dominant coalition. By the same 
token, this does not guarantee the achievement of real 
compliance. Instead, we might find that only enough com- 
pliance to satisfy federal auditors will be achieved. 

The degree of compliance with affirmative action guidelines 
will depend on the preferences and beliefs of the members of 
the dominant coalition and on the degree of influence being 
exerted by the environment. If there is little or no outside 
demand made on the dominant coalition, then their existing 
tendencies with regard to decision making will determine the 
actions and structures that are dictated for the rest of the 
organization. If a great deal of outside pressure is exerted on 
the dominant coalition, then it will need to mediate between 
these demands and the goals that it otherwise would have 
defined. 
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Wilson (1973: 9) suggests that “the behavior of persons who 
lead or speak for an organization can be best understood in 
terms of their efforts to maintain and enhance the organization 
and their position in it. He argues that persons do not enter into 
organizational relationships because of an altruistic com- 
mitment to the stated goals of the organization, but rather 
because they perceive some advantage for themselves through 
being associated with organizational maintenance, so the 
needs of organization and the needs of the individual might be 
served simultaneously. 

The relationship between this view of the organization and 
affirmative action is that an organization may adopt a posture 
of compliance with the guidelines, yet the dominant coalition 
may interpret affirmative action guidelines in a way that 
enhances its own self-interest. The dominant coalition is in a 
position to interpret external pressures for the rest of the 
organization and can thus affect, if not determine, the ef- 
fectiveness of the implementation of affirmative action. 

The dominant coalition must determine what action to take 
in response to environmental pressure to implement affirmative 
action. This decision will be affected by the dominant coalition’s 
perception of the importance of maintaining the flow of federal 
money to the institution, since the ultimate sanction for 
noncompliance is the withdrawal of federal contracts. This 
decision is affected not only by the coalition’s desire to ensure 
the continuation of the organization, but also by the relative 
importance of that federal money in achieveing the dominant 
coalition’s defined goals for the organization. Federal money 
may be important to maintain the existence of the organization; 
but if it also enhances the ability of the dominant coalition to 
pursue its own goals for the organization, then compliance will 
become all the more necessary. 

As we have mentioned, this compliance could fall anywhere 
along acontinuum from noncompliance to full compliance. In 
the middle of the continuum we might find compliance that 
appeases federal compliance auditors but does not really 
satisfy the intent of the law. For instance, the dominant 
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coalition may perceive that it is necessary to promote women 
and minorities to some extent but may also feel that it is 
necessary to reduce the impact they will have on the goals the 
dominant coalition is pursuing. The dominant coalition has at 
least two options that result in some degree of compliance with 
affirmative action that at the same time reduce the impact of 
women and minorities on the organization. The first such 
option is cooptation (Gamson, 1968; Selznick, 1965). The 
dominant coalition may find ‘it to its benefit to bring selected 
members of the women and minority populations into levels of 
the organization other than the low-status, low-power positions 
to which they had previously been relegated. The dominant 
coalition would then have acceded to the demands for 
representation of women and minorities and would be in some 
degree of compliance with the law, but those token repre- 
sentatives are now subject to internal control techniques that 
were not available before (Selznick, 1965). Not only are there 
new means by which to control the selected members of the 
women and minority populations, but those representatives 
now find themselves in positions that give them a vested 
interest in the continuation of the organization and the 
maintenance of their positions within it. Cooptation serves to 
dissipate the opposition posed by these groups since they now 
have representation in higher levels of the organization, and it 
can also serve to dampen the ardor of those chosen women and 
minorities. They may now accept the goals of the dominant 
coalition and seek to enhance their own self-interests instead of 
the interests of their groups. 

The second option is to promote women and minorities to 
highly visible and seemingly important positions in the or- 
ganizational hierarchy. Such positions might not be very 
powerful or within the ranks of the dominant coalition, but this 
is not necessarily apparent to the casual observer (or to 
compliance auditors) since the concept of the “dominant 
coalition” is not formally a part of the organizational chart. 
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Placement of women and minorities into these “elephant burial 
grounds” (Milward and Swanson, 1979), as in cooptation, 
serves to dispel negative public sentiment, since it appears that 
access to power and influence is really being afforded the 
previously disenfranchised groups. Such symbolic rather than 
substantive actions could very well ritualize the conflict 
between the disenfranchised groups and the dominant co- 
alition. Ritualization would increase the certainty associated 
with the struggle and in this way serve the interests of the 
dominant coalition. Since the dominant coalition’s self-in- 
terests are so closely tied to the interests of the organization 
(the functional goals of the organization have been structured 
by the coalition), it may be important to organizational 
maintenance and in the dominant coalition’s self-interest to 
permit some change in the status of women and minorities by 
developing these burial grounds while at the same time 
maintaining the greatest amount of future flexibility possible. 

It might be wondered why universities would engage in 
elaborate deception to avoid compliance with affirmative 
action; after all, women and minorities may not in many 
instances be perceived to hold goals that are substantially 
different from those of the dominant coalition and may not 
always be expected to make policy demands that would tie up 
vast amounts of the organization’s resources. Nonetheless, 
they would not necessarily be promoted into the institutional 
level of the organization and thus placed in possible com- 
petition for membership in the dominant coalition. Members 
of the dominant coalition not only possess the ability to choose 
the goals and directions of the organizations, but are also the 
recipients of status, power, and prestige accorded individuals 
holding those positions. Under conditions of limited or- 
ganizational slack (that is, when there are insufficient resources 
to expand the realm of responsibility and influence for the 
organization), there will already be strong competition for 
these highly discretionary positions, even among those more 
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traditional or “legitimate” candidates for dominant coalition 
positions. Under these circumstances it would not be in the 
self-interest of members of the dominant coalition to open 
their ranks to women and minorities for the simple reason that 
it would increase competition for the already-limited number 
of positions in the organization, unless there were some 
powerful incentives to do so, such as those necessitated by 
affirmative action. 

It is clear that as elements in the environment make demands 
on the organization and that as partisan groups within the 
organization engage in power struggles with the dominant 
coalition, the coalition must respond either by controlling the 
challengers or by changing sufficiently to meet their demands. 
Any change in the structure or interdependencies of the 
dominant coalition signals that a change in power and in 
organizational goals is taking place (Pfeffer and Salancik, 
1978). The degree to which the dominant coalition in uni- 
versities is actually changing in response to these recent 
demands will therefore be some indication as to the goals that 
universities will pursue in the future and the amount of 
influence that women and minorities can expect to have on that 
process. 


POWER AND UNCERTAINTY 


Even if women and minorities hold positions in the in- 
stitutional level, it is important to remember that not all these 
positions are equal in power or access to the dominant 
coalition. A member’s access to power may depend on the 
importance of the role that his or her subunit plays in the 
overall functioning of the organization. 

According to the strategic contingencies theory of intra- 
organizational power (Hickson et al, 1971), power accrues to 
an organizational subunit to the extent that the subunit copes 
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with organizational uncertainty. Subunit power is also con- 
tingent on there not being a ready substitute for the subunit’s 
coping capacity and on the belief that the uncertainty the 
subunit handled was important and critical to the functioning 
of the organization. This is supported by Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1974), who found that power of university departments 
(subunits) at one research-oriented university was closely 
associated with the amount of grant money brought into the 
university, followed by the size and prestige of the graduate 
program of the department. 

Thus if we examine a university’s compliance with af- 
firmative action, it is not sufficient to note that women and 
minorities hold positions at all levels of the organization nor 
that they hold what appear to be positions with a great deal of 
visibility and prestige. It is necessary to look to the amount of 
control over uncertainty and resources critical to the func- 
tioning of the organization that is associated with the positions 
occupied by women and minorities. Therefore, the greater the 
uncertainty dealt with in a given position in a university and the 
greater the control over critical resources, the more likely that 
the person in that position will be a member of the dominant 
coalition. We see, then, that the structure of the dominant 
coalition is not static, but changes with new demands from the 
environment that result in increased uncertainty for the 
organization. This lends support to the contention that the 
status of the affirmative action office may be dependent on 
how important it is to a given institution to guarantee the 
continued flow of federal money. Since the affirmative action 
' office deals with this particular contingency, it may justify the 
office’s inclusion in the dominant coalition for some period of 
time. Whether women and minorities who are associated with 
other subunits will become a part of the dominant coalition 
will depend in part on the orientation and decision-making 
rationale of the members of the dominant coalition, the 
environmental influences that determine the amount of un- 
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certainty associated with that subunit, and how completely 
these women and minorities share the values of the dominant 
coalition. 

If, in examining the power associated with the positions held 
by women and minorities in organizations, we find that they 
are not placed in positions that accrue power, status,and access 
to control over the goals of the organization, in spite of 
organizational policies that purport to guarantee equal access, 
then we might assume that some sort of institutional dis- 
crimination exists. Institutional discrimination “accounts for 
the phenomenon wherein an organization continues to per- 
petuate discrimination even though its policies explicitly 
prohibit it” (Nordie, 1979: 159-160). This might occur because 
the dominant coalition, through its use of administrative 
technology, makes it difficult really to comply with the intent 
of affirmative action, perhaps by placing women and min- 
orities in token positions rather than in positions of power 
and influence. Institutional discrimination might also occur in 
spite of the best efforts of the dominant coalition to implement 
affirmative action, because of the actions employed by mem- 
bers of the organization at lower levels that cannot necessarily 
be overcome by actions taken by the dominant coalition. For 
example, before a president of a university can appoint a 
woman as dean, she must first be promoted and be given 
tenure, a process that is largely controlled by departmental 
faculty. The power of the dominant coalition depends not just 
upon its ability to control strategic environmental con- 
tingencies, but also upon the willingness of organizational 
members to acquiesce to their demands. 





IMPLICATIONS 


We have provided in this article a structure within which to 
examine the implementation of affirmative action in uni- 
versities.. What we have suggested goes beyond looking at raw 
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numbers of women and minorities in particular job groupings. 
Instead, we must look to the nature of the positions held by 
women and minorities and seek to explain the reasons that 
affirmative action has been implemented in varying degrees in 
different institutions. 

Successful implementations of affirmative action requires 
that procedures be developed that will guarantee that women 
and minorities will have equal access to positions throughout 
the organization and that they will have equal access to the 
means of obtaining those positions (that is, access to obtaining 
the experience and qualifications necessary for those po- 
sitions). Thus succcessful implementation is one pole of the 
continuum. 

Noncompliance at the other end of the continuum could 
result from cultural values that define the roles of women and 
minorities in such a way as to exclude them from certain types 
of positions and activities. Affirmative action challenges those 
cultural values and requires that an objective evaluation of the 
abilities of women and minorities occur and be reflected in 
their placement in the organization. To the extent that negative 
attitudes concerning the capabilities of women and minorities 
predominate among organizational participants, non- 
compliance will be expected in spite of the possibility that the 
dominant coalition may be committed to the goals of af- 
firmative action and may make an effort to implement the 
policy. This is one of the internal contingencies with which the 
dminant coalition may have to cope and that may influence the 
composition and actions of the dominant coalition. 

Other points along the continuum might be manifested due 
to characteristics of the organization structure, dependencies, 
or participants. An organizational structure that results in the 
formation of a dominant coalition able to maintain strict 
control over goals, distribution of resources, and policies and 
practices of an organization may indirectly determine the 
extent to which affirmative action is implemented. The dom- 
inant coalition may impede or enhance the implementation 
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process depending upon whether affirmative action enhances 
its self-interest, how the coalition responds to environmental 
uncertainties, and the strength of the pressures placed on it 
from within the organization. Responding to these contin- 
gencies, the dominant coalition may direct the implementation 
process to points anywhere along the proposed continuum, 
possibly choosing to achieve only paper compliance or to 
coopt women and minorities, recognizing of course that the 
dominant coalition will not completely control organizational 
outcomes or be completely aware of the implications of its 
decisions on compliance. 

We have now provided the theoretical framework for 
examining the implementation of affirmative action in in- 
stitutions of higher education. In practice we would want to 
look at resource dependency as it constitutes one form of 
environmental uncertainty. The dominant coalition must 
attempt to reduce uncertainty as a function of the role it 
performs. One result of resource dependency is the uncertainty 
associated with the resources provided by the federal gov- 
ernment, which universities use in a discretionary manner. 
These resources can be used as a sanction by the federal 
government to universities that are not in compliance with 
affirmative action. 

We would anticipate that the more dependent universities 
are on these discretionary funds,the greater the possibility that 
the university will tend toward the successful compliance end 
of the continuum. Therefore, differences in the level of 
‘affirmative action implementation achieved in universities 
may be explained by differences in their dependence on federal 
money. This could be evaluated empirically by examining the 
changes that have taken place in personnel composition since 
1972 and Executive Order 11246, which requires affirmative 
action. Both the amount and proportion of a university’s 
budget coming from federal sources can be found in the Higher 
Education General information Survey, which is collected 
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yearly by the U.S. Department of Education. Changes in 
personnel composition can be tracked by using the surveys 
conducted yearly by the College and University Personnel 
Association. It is refered to as the Administrative Com- 
pensation Survey and has been updated yearly since 19771978. 

A complete examination of a single school would include 
more than just the changes in numbers of women and 
minorities employed in job groups; it would also include an 
evaluation of their jobs in terms of salaries the sizes of their 
respective budgets, the number of personnel they supervise, 
and the amount of uncertainty? they are supposed to deal with 
in their roles in the institution. (Another aspect, which could be 
determined through sociometric analysis, would be the rela- 
tionship of the person and position to members of the 
dominant coalition.)4 We would then be in a position to 
compare the differences in levels of compliance between 
universities with different levels of dependency on federal 
funding. We could compare these levels of dependency by 
calculating the proportion of their total resources provided by 
federal funds. The implications of this kind of examination 
would be that compliance with affirmative action could be 
measured in a more precise manner than currently achieved 
through aggregate analysis of a university’s work force, which 
would only report on the number of women and minorities by 
job title and salary level. Paper compliance and cooptation 
would show up in this closer analysis, and the level of 
compliance could be measured more exactly. More important, 
perhaps, is the fact that we might be able to facilitate important 
policy changes that would aid in the implementation process. 


CONCLUSION 


We have suggested that the implementation of affirmative 
action may not be proceeding as originally intended and that 
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traditional evaluation processes fail to point out the many 
degrees of compliance. We have pointed out that compliance 
rests on the orientation of organizational participants, particu- 
larly on the orientations of those at tlie institutional level, since 
they control the administrative technology. Within the institu- 
tional level, the dominant coalition plays an especially powerful 
role in directing the organization; thus it is an important 
variable to examine in evaluating the implementation process. 
We have provided the theoretical framework for examining ` 
the implementation of affirmative action along acontinuum. If 
this is coupled with extensive empirical research it should 
provide results that can be used by policymakers to judge the 
degree to which the implementation of affirmative action is or 
is not succeeding, rather than having only asimple statement of 
the current level of compliance. This type of research should 
also prove fruitful in settings other than universities (any large 
organization that is to some degree dependent on an external 
funding source) and should lead to a better understanding of 
organizations and their participants, in addition to providing a 
commentary on affirmative action compliance. 


NOTES 


1. For a discussion of administrative technology and federative organizations, see 
Milward and Swanson (1979). 

2. Thompson (1967: 126) defines coalitions as “linkages of competences or abilities 
which occur when two or more individuals in discretionary positions believe that their 
abilities to satisfy organizational dependencies are greater in combination than singly 
and where the results of increased power can be shared.” 

3. Uncertainty in this article has been largely used in a probabilistic sense in regard 
to the flow of external resources. It can also be used in many other ways as well, such as 
the information load an individual or organization must carry. The best review of 
definitions and measures of uncertainty appears in Gifford et al. (1979). 

4. For those wishing to identify those who are members of the dominant coalition 
and to assess the relative degree of power that a given coalition member possesses, a 
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through discussion of both the potential as well as problems associated with mapping 
the power structure of an organization may be found in Pfeffer's Power in 
Organizations (1981: chap. 2). 
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The phenomenon of organizational adaptation to new goals is studied in the 
context of HEW's Office for Civil Rights (OCR). Scholars who have studied this 
subject have generally observed a reluctance by bureaucracies to assign high 
priorities to new responsibilities, particularly when the agency given a new task 
does not receive a commmensurate staff increase. As OCR acquired a series of new 
responsibilities that outstrip its staff increases, changes were required in OCR'’s 
substantive responsibilities as well as in its operating procedures. OCR adaptation 
to these changes is determined by analyzing workload data reported in various 
congressional appropriations hearings, recent agency annual operating plans, and 
interviews with 28 professional employees in 4 of the 10 regional offices. Analyses of 
these data indicate that OCR has generally made substantive and procedural 
reallocations in line with the new policy directives. Thus, earlier emphases have 
been replaced by new priorities. The article concludes with an analysis of propo- 
sitions that may account for OCR’s adaptability to new responsibilities. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN 
“OLD” AGENCIES 
Lessons in Organizational Change 


from the Office for Civil Rights 


CHARLES S. BULLOCK, II 
University of Georgia 


JOSEPH STEWART, JR. 
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Lyndon Johnson observed that “the best way to kill a new idea is 
to put it in an old-line agency” (Evans and Novak, 1966: 430). Yet, 
as all levels of government assume new responsibilities, new pro- 
grams must frequently be assigned to existing agencies as it is 
impossible to create a new agency for each additional policy re- 
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sponsibility. Are most programs then doomed to die in the morass 
of standard operating procedures? 

The answer to this question is related to Mazmanian and 
Nienaber’s (1979) query: “Can organizations change?” If agencies 
cannot or will not alter their existing practices, the impact of new 
programs will be reduced. If, on the other hand, agencies embrace 
new responsibilities freely, behavior within the organization will be 
altered and the policy will have at least the possiblility of producing 
its intended impact. 

Responses to Mazmanian and Nienaber’s question vary among 
the body of parodoxical observations on organizations (Meyer, 
1979: 207-210). Some argue that agencies are anxious to adapt new 
programs; others see agencies as highly resistant to such innova- 
tions. Regardless of the answer, it is clearly important to address 
the question. As long as new programs are created more rapidly 
than new agencies, it is essential to understand the consequences 
for both policy and agency when an agency adds new programs. 

This research focuses on the latter concern. It examines the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR)! of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which, between 1969 and 1977, had major 
new programs assigned to it at the rate of almost one per year. In 
this article, the expectations from the literature are outlined, 
OCR’s new responsibilities and the concomitant changes in re- 
sources are described, and OCR’s response is examined. The goal 
of this work is to provide insights on how the assignment of new 
programs affects organizational behavior. 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENT, INSTITUTIONAL 
BEHAVIOR, AND CHANGE 


The decision about where to assign new policy responsibilities 
is one of the basic components of program design. Yet, Seidman 
(1980: 154) argues, “There is as yet insufficient recognition of the 
significance of program design as a determinant of institutional 
behavior. Research in this area is practically non-existent.” That 
the government continues to implement new policies leads to the 
conclusion that “old-line” agencies do adapt to the administration 
of new programs. However, little is understood about the factors 
that facilitate or deter such adaptation. 
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Several authors help identify variables that may be associated 
with agency adaptability. One obvious focus is on the personnel 
who must implement new programs. Continuing personnel must 
overcome what Kaufman (1971: 15-23) calls “mental blinders.” 
That is, they must “unlearn” the expected patterns of behavior 
that organizations inculcate through socialization, orientation, re- 
cruitment, and symbolic activities. They must break out of the 
“tunnel vision” caused by intensive specialization and insulation 
and move from one set of “day-to-day” problems to another. 
Kaufman (1971: 35) attributes much of the difficulty in reorienting 
an agency to the fact that “behavior of so many different kinds has 
to be altered in order to change direction even slightly.” Coombs 
(1980: 890) reinforces this point: “New policies create new de- 
mands upon the organization and are resisted simply because they 
require adaptation.” l 

Yet, Blau (1963: 242-244) suggests conditions under which con- 
tinuing personnel may be anxious to take on new responsibilities. 
Personnel may be receptive to new responsibilities to enhance the 
challenge of their jobs and to overcome the tedium brought on by 
routinization. Other reasons to change include the desire to 
enhance the impact of their efforts or, if it is perceived within the 
agency that its initial goals are becoming “obsolete,” new respon- 
sibilities may be welcomed to justify their continued employment. 
At the top of the agency’s hierarchy, “administrative politicians” 
may actively seek new responsibilities as a means of self- 
promotion (Holden, 1966), a phenomenon Tullock (1965: 134-136) 
sees as pervasive. 

From an organizational perspective, either more staff or new 
staff may facilitate change. Recruitment of personnel who differ 
from hold-over employees may bring new values, perceptions, or 
“blinders” that will alter the organization. Should there be ad- 
ditional personnel, it will ease the responsibility-resource crunch 
that agencies experience when given new responsibilities. Fre- 
quently, however, personnel do not keep pace with respon- 
sibilities. Therefore assignment of new responsibilities exacer- 
bates problems because “particularly in domestic programs, gov- 
ernment agencies are ordinarily compelled to make do with far less 
than they think they need to do a proper job” (Kaufman, 1971: 28). 
Even if responsibilities and personnel grow at the same rate, there 
will be short-term difficulties as newly recruited employees will 
probably need to undergo some training. 
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As new responsibilities are added to existing agencies at least 
partially for economic reasons, seldom will growth in personnel 
keep pace with additional responsibilities. The more common 
source of new personne! is turnover. “Old” employees mav move 
upward or outward to be replaced, at a minimum, by individuals 
with slightly different orientations and, for maximum change, by 
proponents of the new responsibilities (Kaufman, 1971: 41-43), 
Without at least turnover, the pattern is likely to be the one found in 


_Murphy’s (1973: 172-173) analysis of adaptation by the Office of 


Education to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA): “[T]he ‘old guard’. . . continued to staff the program and 
make the day-to-day decisions setting the tone and much of the 
substance of the federal operations.”? 

Another factor that seems to affect the ability of an organiza- 
tion to change is time, which is important in terms of agency age 
(Meyer, 1979: 216), As Holden (1966: 944) suggests, “While the 
energizing mythology which sustains a disposition to take on new 
jobs may be found in many different kinds of agencies, . . . it is 
most likely in the new organization.” In addition to intraorganiza- 
tional forces are extraorganizational forces that are linked to 
agency age. Young agencies lack not only the burden of accumu- 
lated, rigidifying procedures, but are generally not fixed in a trian- 
gular relationship between agency, Congress, and a constituency 
that inhibits the setting of new priorities (Freeman, 1965; Redford, 
1969; Rourke, 1976). When this relationship develops, the constit- 
uency begins to presume that the agency has a primary responsibil- 
ity to it, and other interests with new demands “have difficulty 
entering the process as agency boundaries are stabilized and, in- 
deed!, ossified” (Holden, 1966: 950). 

Time may also be important in the sense of urgency to imple- 
ment new programs. Even if the “old guard” is receptive to change, 
it is unlikely that commitments will be rapidly altered since to 
implement new programs necessitates movement on several 
fronts. Moreover traditional responsibilities cannot be totally ne- 
glected. Pressures to produce quick results in the new policy areas 
may leave the finer policy points unresolved (Bailey and Mosher, 
1968: 150). Ambiguity over priorities may permit selective percep- 
tion of organizational goals by personnel (Murphy, 1973: 175). 

While the literature suggests a number of obstacles to change, 
perhaps it is appropriate to think in terms of a continuum ranging 
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from ossification to anxious innovation. Pulling toward the ossifi- 
cation end are forces that March and Simon (1958: 173) call “sunk 
costs.” Investments by an agency and its personnel in familiar 
implementation techniques, in established policy goals, and in 
comfortable constituency relationships militate against change. 
These investments are likely to be greater in older agencies witha 
stable staff. On the other hand, older agencies are more likely than 
younger ones to have personnel who would be bored with their 
jobs or fearful of losing their jobs to obsolescence and therefore 
receptive to change. 

The push toward the innovative end of the continuum is gener- 
ally viewed as a result of (1) the absence of the barriers listed 
above, or (2) bureaucratic imperialism (Holden, 1966) by either 
ambitious administrative politicians or by dissatisfied or defensive 
“old” employees. The implication is that given the prevalence of 
bureaucratic barriers, organizational change to accommodate new 
policy responsibilities will be an anomaly worthy of careful exami- 
nation. OCR presents such a case. 


GROWTH IN OCR RESPONSIBILITIES 


OCR was created in 1967 to implement Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. This legislation provides that schools and other 
facilities cannot practice segregation and receive federal funds. 

Initially OCR worked almost exclusively on desegregating 
Southern schools. OCR obtained plans to desegregate 63.3% of the 
1670 districts in the 11 Southern states having a black enrollment 
between 1% and.99% (Stewart, 1977). In addition, OCR was in- 
volved for a time in trying to desegregate many- other districts that 
ultimately came into compliance as the result of a court order. By 
the fall of 1970 the schools of the South had largely come into 
compliance with federal desegregation standards and the region 
was the nation’s least segregated (Bullock and Rodgers, 1975: 43). 

As desegregation was being accomplished in the South, OCR’s 
attention was gradually drawn to other parts of the country. In 
fiscal 1969 OCR conducted 38 Title VI reviews in the North and 
West (U.S. Senate, 1970: 4064). Administrative procedures to 
terminate funds were begun in some Northern districts although 
carried to conclusion only once. 
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It was at this point that a new president took office and OCR’s 
environment began to change. First, the Nixon administration 
tried to curtail aggressive OCR desegregation efforts (cf. Panetta 
and Gall, 1971). OCR lost its power to terminate funds and political 
pressures were applied to get the agency to accept less comprehen- 
sive desegregation plans. 

A second technique used to reduce OCR’s effectiveness as an 
agent of desegregation was to increase its workload by assigning it 
new responsibilities. In March 1970 President Nixon asked Con- 
gress for $3 billion over two years to aid schools undergoing de- 
segregation. When Congress delayed the President’s request, he 
obtained a much smaller sum (S150 million) with which to launch 
the Emergency School Assistance Program. Two years later, Con- 
gress approved the President’s request although at a lower funding 
level in the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). 

This program made OCR responsible for determining whether 
school systems seeking funds met civil rights eligibility standards. 
Review of ESAA applicants forced OCR to pay greater heed to 
types of discrimination other than segregation. In describing plans 
for fiscal 1973 OCR explained that, 


the scope of these reviews has expanded from previous years 
when the main emphasis was on segregation of the races in 
separate schools. Current reviews also consider faculty assign- 
ments, comparability of facilities, and equal education curricula 
[U.S. House, 1974: 968]. 


As part of these reviews, OCR determines whether the place- 
ment procedures of special education programs are unbiased and 
whether the program is properly staffed and is succeeding. OCR 
also looks at racial distributions across types of punishment. If 
minority students are disproportionately suspended or expelled, 
funding may be delayed while school officials are asked for an 
explanation. 

Additional substantive responsibilities have been given OCR 
as aresult of Congress or the courts responding to other groups that 
feel they have suffered discrimination. The successes of the black 
civil rights movement have been animpetus for women, Hispanics, 
and the handicapped to seek federal policy protection. OCR re- 
sponsibilities were enlarged by Title IX of the Educational 
Amendments of 1972, which involved OCR sex discrimination. 
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Additionally after OCR’s Dallas office claimed that it was too busy 
processing the complaints from blacks to handle allegations of sex 
discrimination, the Women’s Equity Action League won a court 
order directing OCR to accord sex discrimination complaints the 
same priority given those charging racial discrimination. 

Yet another area of responsibility for OCR has been the treat- 
ment of racial minorities other than blacks. As early as 1968, OCR 
acknowledged school districts’ responsibilities for offering equal 
education opportunities to children regardless of national origin. 
However, only since Lau v. Nichols (1974) has OCR actively 
monitored education programs for students for whom English is 
not the basic language. 

OCR’s latest area of responsibility is the handicapped. Section 
504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act and the 1975 Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act have directed OCR to determine 
whether school system employment policies discriminate against 
the handicapped and whether handicapped students are provided 
free education appropriate to their needs. 

In addition to acquiring this wide array of responsibilities, 
OCR has had to adjust its modus operandi. When its primary 
responsibility was the elimination of de jure segregation, OCR 
determined which school districts to investigate, what to require in 
desegregation plans, and how long to negotiate before acting to 
terminate funds. The office’s autonomy was reduced when the 
Emergency School Assistance Program was instituted. Beginning 
in 1970 OCR had to make heavy personnel commitments to review- 
ing schools’ applications for these and, later, ESAA funds. There 
have been times when for months the personnel in some regions 
have done little other than review ESAA applications. Sub- 
sequently OCR control over time allocation was further restricted 
by court-imposed time frames for processing complaints (Adams v. 
Richardson, 1972; Adams v. Califano, 1977). The court directed 
that all new complaints be speedily resolved and that the backlog of 
old ones be cleared away. 

To summarize, in one decade OCR went from an almost exclu- 
sive concern for desegregating Southern schools to having respon- 
sibility for discrimination against blacks, Hispanics, Native 
Americans, Oriental Americans, other national origin students, 
women, and the handicapped throughout the country. OCR has 
also changed from focusing primarily on problems in school dis- 
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tricts that it identified to reviewing grant applications of districts 
seeking funds and responding to complaints registered by students, 
parents, and faculty. 


CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION STAFF 


While the number of slots authorized for OCR’s Elementary 
and Secondary staff has grown, these increases have not kept pace 
with new programs.? Between FY 1969 and FY 1972, the number 
of staffers almost doubled; however, during this time OCR became 
more involved in non-Southern desegregation, the treatment of 
national origin minorities, and the Emergency School Assistance 
` Program. Creation of the much larger ESAA program in 1973 
coincided with another sizable increase in OCR education staffing. 
Thereafter, as Figure 1 shows, the staff remained fairly constant for 
three years even though by FY 1974, 97 positions were assigned to 
ESAA work (U.S. House, 1975: 909). Inauguration of Title IX 
work was not accompanied by staff growth either. In FY 1976 when 
OCR was significantly involved in Title IX work, with Title IX 
complaints having doubled to 424 (Stalled at the Start, 1977: 58), as 
well as preparing to become involved in more than 300 national 
origin districts, there was no staff increase. 

Actually the data in Figure 1 overstate the size of OCR’s staff. 
Delays in congressional passage of HEW budgets and hiring 
freezes often prevented OCR from filling newly authorized slots 
during much of the year after they were approved (cf. U.S. House, 
1977: 806). As an indication of the severity of OCR understaffing, 
the FY 1978 supplemental appropriation authorized hiring 898 new 
employees, primarily in order to clear up the backlog of almost 
1000 unresolved discrimination complaints. 


CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONNEL AMONG RESPONSIBILITIES 


Insufficient staff size and court orders to expedite complaints 
forced OCR to neglect some activities. Efforts of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Branch can be divided into compliance 
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Figure 1 OCR Education Staff by Year, FY 1969-1977 





reviews and complaint investigations, both of which may be used 
to combat discrimination. The quality of the data on complaints 
and compliance reviews leaves something to be desired. Having 
been gleaned from testimony before appropriations subcommit- 
tees, these data tend to be estimates. Nonetheless these figures are 
useful for demonstrating how OCR time allocations have changed. 


COMPLIANCE REVIEWS 


Through fiscal 1970, OCR concentrated on compliance efforts, 
working almost exclusively in the South. From its inception 
through January 1, 1968, OCR conducted 821 on-site reviews, 
began administrative efforts to deny federal funds to 375 districts, 
terminated funds in 122 districts, and negotiated desegregation 
plans in more than 400 districts (U.S. Senate, 1969: 2335). 
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While Southern and border-state desegregation often required 
tenacity, coercion, and compromise, in retrospect this goal was 
more readily attained than many later objectives. OCR inves- 
tigators working in the South could quickly determine if a district 
had desegregated sufficiently to conform to the quantitative 
guidelines. As the office developed a nationally balanced attack on 
discrimination, it faced more subtle techniques. OCR Director 
Leon Panetta told a House Appropriations subcommittee that 
“about 15 times more man-hours are needed to establish discrimi- 
nation in the North than in the South” (U.S. House, 1970: 1061). 

The volume of OCR Title VI race work has declined substan- 
tially. Initially it absorbed all of the agency’s compliance resources 
but by FY 1978 compliance activities focusing exclusively on 
blacks’ rights accounted for a tiny share of OCR time. Several 
factors help account for this change. First, the extent of racial 
isolation has declined. Second, compliance reviews increasingly 
consider racial discrimination in conjunction with other forms of 
discrimination. Third, much of the enforcement effort in racial 
discrimination (particularly in the South) now is carried out under 
the auspices of the emergency aid programs. 

OCR’s involvement with ESAA grew from 225 reviews and 170 
on-sites in FY 1971 to 1600 desk audits and 250 on-sites in FY 1976. 
ESAA reviews can be used to force districts to correct instances of 
postdesegregation discrimination in personnel, punishment, class 
assignment, and special education policies and to be sure that 
districts are abiding by their final desegregation plans. ESAA 
reviews cannot, however, be used to require more desegregation 
than is provided for in a district’s final plan. 

By FY 1974, ESAA consumed the full-time attention of more 
than a third of OCR’s Elementary and Secondary work force (U.S. 
House, 1975: 909). The share of OCR staff time going to ES AA has 
since dropped and in the FY 1978 annual operating plan. was 
scheduled for only half as many person-years as it received four 
years earlier. 

Compliance reviews of the treatment given children whose 
basic language is not English were infrequent until the mid-1970s. 
However, in the wake of the Lau (1974) decision, OCR identified 
334 school districts with enough national origin students to 
possibly be obligated to offer foreign language instruction. These 
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districts have been reviewed to determine if they have acceptable 
programs for teaching non-English speaking children. These ef- 
forts peaked in FY 1977 when 35 person-years were allocated for 
this activity. 

Title LX sex discrimination compliance reviews were rare until 
guidelines became fully operational in 1976. Between 1972 and 1976 
OCR performed only 9 comprehensive Title IX reviews although 
some aspects of sex discrimination were considered in 33 others 
(PEER, 1977: 28). Title IX reviews have become more frequent, 
usually occurring in conjunction with reviews to pick up other. 
forms of discrimination. 

Due to the recency of guidelines for the handicapped and the 
tendency of the agency to check on the equity of programs in 
several spheres when conducting a compliance review, no reviews 
dealing exclusively with the handicapped were scheduled during 
the period of this study. 


COMPLAINTS 


For as far back as we have data, Title VI has accounted for the 
bulk of OCR’s complaint work. Most tabulations lump Title VI 
national origin complaints with Title VI race complaints together. 
However, for four years there are data showing the share of Title 
VI complaints registered by nonblacks. As Table 1 shows, of all 
Title VI complaints received, those alleging discrimination against 
national origin minorities rose from less than 10% in calendar 1973 
to 15% for 1976. Increased numbers of national origin complaints 
are probably due to more active private groups. 

OCR’s second most active sphere of complaint activity has 
been Title IX. There is some dispute over the extent of OCR 
efforts here. Figures provided to a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee indicate a greater number of complaints received, and a 
larger proportion resolved (U.S. Senate, 1978: 2470) than do pri- 
vately collected data published in Stalled at the Start (PEER, 1977: 
59). Both sets of figures appear in Table 2. The discrepancy cannot 
be completely explained by the use of calendar years by the Senate 
and fiscal years by the PEER advocacy group. PEER (1978: 4) 
attributes the difference to OCR (1) erroneously listing cases that 
had not been investigated as resolved, (2) failing to tally com- 
plaints closed without investigations, and (3) counting requests for 
information as complaints. 
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TABLE 1 
Title VI Complaints by Type, 1973-1977 


National Origin 











National as % of the 

Calendar Year Total Race Origin Total 

1973 369 339 30 8.1 

1974 597 550 47 7.9 

1975 648 601 47 7.3 

1976 615 523 92 15.0 
Jan. l-Mar. 30, 

1977 51 40 11 21.6 


SOURCE: U.S. Senate, FY 1978, pp. 2456-2457. 


Responding to complaints from the handicapped has required 
very little time. From 1974-1976 the office received only 29 such 
complaints, none of which was resolved (PEER, 1977: 58). 

The longitudinal trend is for OCR complaints to be less exclu- 
sively allegations of racial mistreatment although this category 
remains the most frequently cited. There have been substantial 
increases in the number of complaints alleging discrimination on 
the basis of sex or national origin, with the former constituting a 
growing share of OCR complaint work. 

A second, and very recent trend, has been for OCR to devote 
the bulk of its time to complaints. Staffers admit that in the early 
years most complaints were ignored. It was only in the wake of the 
Adams order that complaints have been taken seriously. By FY 
1978, compliance with Adams necessitated allocating 55% of the 
staff time to complaint resolutions. 


STAFF EVALUATIONS OF CHANGED OCR ORIENTATIONS 


The foregoing shows how OCR substantive responsibilities 
have increased and its procedural approach has changed. Our 
interest in organizational adaptation prompted us to explore how 
these mandated changes have been accepted by OCR regional 
personnel. Toward this end, we interviewed 28 staffers in four 
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TABLE 2 
Title IX Complaint Data as Reported by OCR 





OCR PEER 
Year Received Resolved Received Resolved 
1973 114 84 127 3 
1974 200 109 183 §2 
1975 281 144 197 49 





l. OCR data is based on calendar years while PEER's is on a fiscal 
year basis. 


SOURCES: U.S. Senate Fy 1978, p. 2470; Stalled at the Start, 1977, p. 59. 


regional offices during the first half of 1978. Almost all staffers in 
these regions who had more than two years’ experience with the 
agency were interviewed. Regions were selected on the basis of 
convenience to the researchers. Regional rather than headquarters 
personnel were surveyed because it is the former who are involved 
with day-to-day implementation of programs. 


SUBSTANTIVE PREFERENCES 


As noted earlier, these experienced personnel might be ex- 
pected either to strongly resist change or to anxiously embrace it. 
To explore this, we asked OCR staffers to compare their current 
time allocations across responsibilities with how they would like to 
spend their time. Complaint and compliance work are combined in 
the time allocation analysis. 

The pattern of preferences suggests that the staffers are distri- 
buted largely between the middle and the innovative portions of 
the “ossification-anxious innovation” continuum. While one 10- 
year veteran said of shifts in substantive and procedural emphasis, 
“It’s been hard to change our posture each year for the last three 
years,” most respondents favored some time reallocation. How- 
ever, there was little agreement on where to place greater emphasis. 

As Title VI racial discrimination was OCR’s initial responsibil- 
ity and as it now has a much lower priority, the “sunk-cost” school 
of thought would lead us to expect that many staffers would want 
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to increase their activity in this sphere. Our respondents, however, 
divided into three approximately equal groups: those who wanted 
to spend more time on this; those who wished to spend less time; 
and those who preferred to continue their present level of activity. 
There was a racial difference with almost half the whites wanting to 
reduce the time spent on this item while all but one black wanted to 
either spend more time on it or at least maintain current time 
commitments. 

OCR’s second oldest responsibility is national origin 
minorities. Again, there was no great desire for greater activity in 
this sphere. Almost two-thirds of the respondents would continue 
to spend the same share of time in this sphere, with the remainder 
approximately evenly divided between those who would increase 
their involvement and those who would reduce it. 

Third in seniority among OCR’s responsibilities is ESAA. Half 
of our respondents would not change their ESAA time commit- 
ments. Of the remaining respondents those wanting to spend more 
time outnumbered those opting for less time by a three to two 
margin. 

Thus, there is no great interest in restoring any of OCR’s three 
oldest programs to prominence. Instead the most common re- 
sponse is for OCR personnel to indicate that they prefer making 
the same level of commitment to these three programs. 

We turn now to newer programs. Based on the literature, these 
might be expected to incite enthusiasm for greater involvement 
among those bored or defensive about their jobs. The responses for 
Title DN sex discrimination were divided much like those for race 
discrimination. Responses were just about evenly divided among the 
three options for time allocation. 

The logic that urges the creation of new agencies to house new 
programs suggests that the rights of the handicapped would have 
lowest priority with OCR since this is the newest program. In line 
with this perspective, the annual operating plans for FY 1977 and 
FY 1978 indicate that this area receives relatively little attention 
except as part of broader reviews. However, among our respon- 
dents 40% wanted to devote more time to the handicapped and 
only one-sixth would spend less time on this. It is the newest 
program, then, that receives the most positive response from our 
sample of regional OCR professionals. 
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PROCEDURAL PREFERENCES 


Respondents were also asked about the distribution of time 
between complaints and compliance reviews. The ossification 
perspective predicts a preference for compliance reviews while the 
new challenge perspective suggests that staffers will prefer com- 
plaint processing. 

Of those expressing an opinion on the desirability of complaints 
versus reviews, more than 60% disagreed with the current empha- 
sis on complaints. Some criticisms were directed at the narrow 
response to complaint resolution. Part of this is due to the time 
constraints under which OCR was operating with a specified 
number of days in which complaints should be resolved and witha 
deadline for eliminating the complaint backlog. An experienced 
OCR staffer observed of complaints, 


We investigate them in a very narrow way. In school districts 
where we see other problems, we can’t do anything about them. 
We may be in a school district on a Title VI hiring or EMR [a 
special education program] complaint and see a Title IX problem 
but we can’t do anything about it. We used to expand investiga- 
tions as we saw new problems. 


A second aspect of narrowness that bothered some respon- 
dents was the scope of the relief often obtained through complaint 
processing. Resolving an individual’s complaint may benefit only 
one person where a compliance review might trigger a policy 
change under which many would benefit.* It may have been for this 
reason that former OCR Director David Tate] described com- 
pliance reviews as “the most effective means of providing relief for 
larger groups of discrimination victims” (U.S. Senate, 1979: 799). 

A third criticism of the heavy involvement.in complaints is that 
a lot of time is wasted since the investigation of some complaints 
turns up no violations. “There is not as much payoff,” said a 
regional branch chief. “I’ve been impressed by the number of 
complaints which we investigate that are shown to be without 
merit. It must be 40 to 50%.” An even more negative branch chief 
estimated that of the complaints filed in his region, “25% have 
cause, 75% have no cause.”® 
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Closely related to what OCR sees as insubstantial complaints 
is the obligation to investigate every allegation of wrongdoing. 


One respondent explained as follows: 


When Cindy Brown [Deputy Director for Compliance and 
Enforcement] was here recently I asked her about a call I got 
from a faculty member at a black college who wanted us to look 
into employment policies in seven school districts. There were 
no names, no data, just a suspicion that there might be some 
discrimination. The deputy director said, “That’s a complaint.” 


Fourth, complaints are less likely than compliance reviews to 
result in on-site inspections. OCR personnel generally see great value 
in visiting districts. Said a regional administrator, 


Once an on-site review is conducted, it builds a different rela- 
tionship. Many districts would like to resolve problems rather 
than have us come down. Our presence does something. When 
we go into a district, it contradicts the belief that we don’t have 
the staff or the time for on-site visits. The word gets around. 
When you go into a district it affects the others around them. 
Sometimes you write a district and it doesn’t do anything. If we 
send people down, then you begin getting complaints from 
neighboring districts. i 


Several OCR staff people, however, believed that complaints 
served a valuable purpose. Some respondents doubted that OCR 
was uniquely qualified to identify districts that need attention. 
Therefore rather than having the agency decide what needs to be 
done, they were willing to let local people provide guidance 
through complaints. 

Another benefit of complaints for some staffers is their im- 
mediacy. They felt that complaints were more likely to focus on 
current problems in a district while reviews unearthed practices 
that, while perhaps illegal, did not offend district residents. 

A particularly thoughtful OCR veteran weighed the merits of 
the two approaches as follows: 


Under a review you can do an awful lot of instruction about what 
schools have to do to come into compliance. On complaints the 
focus is on single items, it can get very narrow—what to do with 
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this particular problem or these named children. It doesn’t allow 
as easy a Vehicle for instruction. However in complaints we can 
often put our finger on key things. On complaints we can get 
many districts we wouldn’t otherwise touch [e.g., districts that 
desegregated pursuant to court orders]. Either can be a viable 
tool or a total washout. Reviews are better devised to inform 
people what they need to do to be in compliance under the law. 


In summary, a majority of our regional respondents opposed 
the emphasis on complaints (at the time of the interviews, OCR 
was allocating 55% of its time on complaints and 45% on com- 
pliance). Those who preferred the status quo ante criticized the 
emphasis on complaints as being less productive. Dissatisfaction 
with complaints may also belie displeasure with the loss of au- 
tonomy produced by having to investigate all allegations of wrong- 
doing. 


DISCUSSION 


Our findings offer insights into the dynamics of organizational 
implementation of new responsibilities. Adaptability charac- 
terizes OCR’s response to the new programs assigned to it while 
regional personnel exhibit a preference to stay with the earlier 
procedure for countering discrimination. 

Despite a number of obstacles that reduce the likelihood that an 
existing agency will adjust to new responsibilities, our respondents 
displayed no strong preference for disregarding newer substantive 
areas for older ones. Willingness to deemphasize earlier substan- 
tive responsibilities — indeed an eagerness to tackle the newest 
area of discrimination—may help us understand the conditions 
` under which an agency will adapt. The adaptability of our respon- 
dents is particularly noteworthy as they were the more senior 
personnel whom one might expect to be less receptive to change. 
Moreover, none of those wanting to spend more time on the prob- 
lems of the handicapped had expertise in this area so they would 
have to undergo either on-the-job or formal training. 

Blau (1963) suggests some rank-and-file employees may have 
welcomed new tasks because of the changes introduced into their 
jobs. Frustrations over the unresponsiveness of the Washington 
office to requests for guidance on Title IX issues and the 
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limitations on pursuit of desegregation may have whetted the appe- 
tite of some OCR workers for a new challenge. Many regional 
staffers complained of headquarters’ refusal to act on materials 
that had been sent from the field (cf. Orfield, 1978: 312).® 

Rabkin (1979: 344-345) implies that the type of employees at 
OCR may account for their ready acceptance of new civil rights 
responsibilities. Rather than being technocrats, the “equal oppor- 
tunity specialists” who staff OCR (and who do not have to pass 
civil service exams or demonstrate any clear technical compe- 
tence) are frequently recruited from civil rights organizations. Be- 
cause of this background, they are more likely to be receptive to 
broad definitions of civil rights based on moralism than would be 
personnel recruited at random off of civil service rolls. 

Acceptance of responsibility for the handicapped may be but a 
recent manifestation of a history of adaptability at OCR. Inter- 
views done by the senior author with OCR personnel soon after 
the agency was given its ESAA assignment revealed generally 
positive reactions. Moreover at the time of the interviews for this 
article there were speculations that enforcement of age- 
discrimination legislation would be assigned to OCR. When dis- 
cussing time allocations, some personne! volunteered that they 
looked forward to combatting age discrimination. A number of 
OCR staffers seemingly have embraced an ethos of change so that 
they welcome new policy decisions expanding the concept of equal 
opportunity. The acceptance of new programs may seem quite 
natural in an agency that has experienced the kind of increased 
mandate that has been given OCR. 

The injection of new staff may also help account for OCR 
adaptability. Aside from increases in staff size, new employees 
were acquired as a result of considerable turnover. During 
President Nixon’s first term, many employees who had been 
deeply involved in desegregating the South left because of policy 
disagreements with the new regime (Panetta and Gall, 1971). Thus 
some of the people most committed to achieving rights for blacks 
were no longer with OCR by the time it became significantly 
involved in other kinds of problems. 

Some pro-black personnel who left OCR were replaced by 
Hispanics and women concerned about the problems faced by 
these groups. As OCR has moved into new areas it has been a 
place where activists could promote their causes. These new 
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recruits provided an impetus to deal with new areas of discrimina- 
tion that more than offset organizational inertia favoring existing 
responsibilities. Occasionally some regional offices have become 
such havens for zealots that the national office restrains them. In 
the mid-1970s one regional office had to clear all letters of findings 
with the national office because the former was guided too much by 
its heart. “The [regional] staff is made up of very committed, 
ideological sorts. They find discrimination a little too easily. There 
are serious problems with the quality of some of their work,” saida 
high-ranking Washington staffer. 

.The age of OCR, a variable suggested by Meyer (1979) and 
Holden (1966), may also be important. OCR is an “old” organiza- 
tion only in the sense. that it had preexisting responsibilities that 
consumed its time before the new duties were added. In a more 
common, chronological sense, OCR is a young agency differing 
from organizations that had long periods of unchanged respon- 
sibilities during which a stable pattern of relationships, activities, 
and procedures crystallized. The Office of Education — a prime 
example of unwillingness to adapt (Orfield, 1969; Murphy, 1973) — 
existed for almost 100 years largely as a collector of data and 
publisher of reports before it was assigned school desegregation 
under Title VI-and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
grant program. OCR, on the other hand, simply does not fit into the 
same category of organizations resistant to change. OCR repre- 
sents what is perhaps a more common type of organization in 
today’s environment—an organization with rapid personnel turn- 
over and a constantly expanding range of duties. 

Further deterring ossification has been the absence of a well- 
defined policy triangle or subsystem that might check adaptation. 
Two reasons, perhaps interrelated, can be advanced for this situa- 
tion. First, no congressional committee has strongly supported 
OCR. Often when OCR has required that schools change their 
treatment of women or minorities, school authorities have ap- 
pealed to members of Congress to intercede with OCR. The fact 
that OCR often creates what legislators perceive as problems, 
rather than conferring benefits, may explain why no set of legis- 
lators has joined with OCR’s clientele groups to form a symbiotic 
relationship with the agency. 

Second, blacks (who were the exclusive clientele group for the 
agency in its early days) have not limited the scope of civil rights 
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concerns to their needs. Black political leverage has been in evi- 
dence relatively little at the national level (Brown and Erie, 1981: 
324). With apparently little protest from blacks, OCR has ex- 
panded into new spheres where already organized, often vocal, 
clientele groups (Orfield, 1978) supported their initiatives. The 
Hispanic community, particularly in the Southwest, was trying to 
emulate the success of black activists when OCR began to require 
that bilingual instruction be provided to students for whom English 
is not their primary language. Women’s groups were actively pur- 
suing women’s rights before Title IX guidelines were promulgated. 
The handicapped tried to expedite the release of guidelines by 
staging a sit-in in the Secretary of HEW’s office (Congressional 
Quarterly, 1977: 714). Thus, two crucial elements of a policy 
triangle — a godfather among the subcommittees of Congress and 
a defensive clientele — were missing in OCR’s case. The presence 
of these elements may help focus an agency’s attention on its 
existing programs to the exclusion of new responsibilities. 

Delays in implementing Title IX and Section 504 may have 
further promoted organizational adaptation. Title IX guidelines 
were under consideration for three years and Section 504 
guidelines for four, during which OCR regional personnel could 
think about problems in these areas and what would need to be 
done. Rabkin (1979: 333) suggests that such delays may have 
denoted a lack of top-level enthusiasm about the new respon- 
sibilities. 

Yet another factor that may help account for the adaptability 
witnessed among OCR regional personnel is that techniques ini- 
tially developed to deal with desegregation can be readily adapted 
to other forms of educational discrimination. This adaptation is 
evident in the expansion of the forms used by OCR in its semian- 
nual survey of conditions in school districts.” Initially these forms 
gathered statistics on the racial characteristics of students and 
faculty. When OCR became responsible for determining eligibility 
for emergency school aid, the survey instrument was expanded to 
include data on expulsions and, later, suspensions. During 
ESAA’s first year, OCR gathered enrollment figures by race for all 
classes in selected grades in an effort to measure discrimination in 
classroom assignments. ESAA responsibilities have also coin- 
cided with an increasing sophistication in the range of data col- 
lected on special education programs. Thus while earlier forms 
simply asked for the racial composition of schools’ special educa- 
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tion classes, the fall 1976 survey required enrollment figures by race 
and sex for 11 types of special education. The 1976 survey — the 
first one conducted after development of Title IX regulations — 
also called for sexual breakdowns on most other items.® In 1976 
OCR also began asking questions about services provided to the 
handicapped. Where initially the summary form for each district 
was a single page, in 1976 five pages of student data were collected. 
Equally comprehensive data were collected on each school in a 
system, 

Similarities in the approach to various types of discrimination 
have meant that OCR can, at least in theory, expand compliance 
reviews to include a new responsibility without having to ignore 
types of discrimination that it has dealt with in the past. This 
adaptability is apparently intheagency’s 1978 plan, whichallocated 
45% of the compliance time to reviews of two or more types of dis- 
crimination. Inaddition,the44.7%ofthe timedesignatedforESAA 
reviews permits a multiproblem approach in that eligibility stan- 
dards include equitable treatment of national origin students and 
faculty as well as blacks. The relative ease with which OCR has 
been able to accommodate new responsibilities may help explain 
why substantive changes have been more readily accepted than 
procedural ones. 

Although not applicable to all of OCR’s policy responsibilities, 
another element may help explain why the agency welcomed its 
ESAA assignment. Blau (1963) has suggested that bureaucracies 
readily embrace a new program if it is perceived to be necessary to 
justify the agency’s existence. ESAA guidelines did not require 
schools to take any further steps toward desegregation than they 
had already agreed to take. Instead ESAA immersed OCR in 
evaluating the treatment accorded blacks in the wake of desegrega- 
tion. While there was certainly work which could have been done 
to increase desegregation — for example, achieving faculty racial 
talance among schools pursuant to Singleton (1970), updating de- 
segregation plans to include busing provisions delineated in Swann 
(1971), or requiring non-Southern districts to implement the terms 
of Keyes (1973) — these options were made less attractive first by 
the Nixon administration and later by Congress. Writing about the 
orientations of OCR and HEW policymakers, Orfield observes a 
phenomenon akin to the explanation that we offer for regional 
attitudes: “Many of these demands were welcomed and even 
encouraged by HEW, since they gave the agency important tasks 
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free from the treacherous politics of busing” (1978: 298). OCR lost 
its power to cut off federal aid in 1969 and employees who sought to 
force school officials to implement busing programs were 
threatened with being fired (Congressional Quarterly, 1971: 1829). 
Reviewing applicants for federal funds filled a void at OCR and 
was a task that provoked little opposition from Congress or the 
White House. 

Once the ES AA guidelines specified standards for determining 
what constituted a presumption of illegal postdesegregation dis- 
crimination, OCR staff — at least in the South — had little need for 
other new tasks to prevent idleness. Given the increasing inci- 
dence of second generation discrimination (Stewart and Bullock, 
1981), OCR did not need Title IX or Section 504 in order to keep 
staff occupied. Therefore the suggested reason for OCR ac- 
ceptance of ESAA would not apply to its newer responsibilities. 
Nor does it appear that these newer programs would be welcomed 
as means by which agency personnel and resources would be 
obtained. Instead Figure 1 demonstrates that staffing lagged be- 
hind program responsibilities. 

While regional staffers willingly assumed additional substan- 
tive responsibilities, there was widespread opposition to the shift 
from compliance reviews to complaint processing. Our respon- 
dents opposed the priority assigned complaints in part because 
these are perceived to be less efficient in ridding schools of dis- 
crimination. This is in keeping with an acceptance of a responsibil- 
ity for challenging a variety of types of discrimination. 

Another basis of opposition stems from the perception that 
little latitude existed in allocating personnel between complaints 
and reviews. We were repeatedly told about the inability to tackle 
pressing needs because of the requirement to eliminate the com- 
plaint backlog. A branch chief observed that “the Adams decision 
effectively closed me down as an administrator. Time allocation is 
controlled by complaints.” 

The shift in procedures, thus, may have been seen as a greater 
constraint on agency autonomy than were demands that new re- 
sponsibilities be assumed. Some new responsibilities promoted 
agency survival by substituting politically less controversial tasks 
for what had been unpopular with Congress and the White House. 
Some OCR personnel may have also found the new tyres of 
discrimination challenging. None of these features accompanied 
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the shift to processing complaints that were widely perceived to be 
unsubstantiated and trivial. Despite the strong preference regis- 
tered for compliance reviews, our respondents had to devote the 
great bulk of their time — well in excess of the 55% called for in the 
agency’s annual operating plan — to complaints. Why, despite 
widespread opposition, did our respondents give higher priority to 
complaints than compliance reviews? Quite simply, because of a 
series of court orders (cf. Bullock and Regens, forthcoming). 
Stringent timetables were imposed for processing complaints anda 
timetable was set for eliminating the complaint backlog (Adams v. 
Califano, 1977). The court orders, by setting timetables and by 
requiring periodic progress reports, reduced the possibilities for 
avoidance. That OCR became so involved in complaint processing 
despite widespread misgivings about the efficacy of this approach 
points up the ability of clear policy directives to evoke a desired 
response. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In sum, this study suggests that barriers to organizational 
change can be overcome and agencies can be pushed away from 
ossification and toward innovation. When looking for an agency in 
which to house a new program, congressional advocates should 
look for (1) relatively young agencies, that (2) have a history of 
receiving new responsibilities, and that (3) can easily incorporate 
the new responsibilities into their current operating procedures. In 
addition, care should be taken to specify exactly what is to be done 
but not necessarily how it is to be done (Rawson, 1980). Congress 
can take steps to assure that such agencies exist by periodic altera- 
tion of agencies’ responsibilities in order to prevent agencies from 
becoming attached to single constituencies. A gap between the 
policy adoption by Congress and the date of initial implementation 
by the agency will permit thoughtful planning that can facilitate 
organizational change and increase the likelihood of policy suc- 
cess. Providing additional personnel will increase the chances of 
success. Staff and lead time do not, however, guarantee that a 
reluctant agency will spring forward to implement a new program. 

If interest group proponents will maintain pressure on the 
agency after policy adoption, this will promote implementation. 
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The courts may be a useful tool in this matter although strict 
court-mandated implementation guidelines may prove disappoint- 
ing or even counterproductive. Interest groups might also consider 
attempting to cultivate a symbiotic policy triangle by communicat- 
ing positively with Congress as well as articulating policy de- 
mands. 

Finally, administrators will have to be active in establishing an 
environment where change is accepted or even relished. Com- :' 
munication with subordinates should allow administrators to iden- 
tify employees most likely to put on new “blinders.” Turnover may 
have to be encouraged among those least likely to change. 


NOTES 


1. This article deals exclusively with one of OCR’s three branches, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, and it is to this branch that we refer when writing 
of OCR. 

2. This point is reinforced by Orfield, 1969. The literature on Congress and 
major policy shifts suggests the same conclusion: Major redirections are pre- 
ceded by large displacements of incumbents (see Clausen, 1973: 231-232). 

3. OCR Director David Tatel told a Senate Appropriations subcommitte, 
“Resources have not kept pace with their expanding obligations” (U.S. Senate, 
1979: 798). 

4. There are, of course, instances in which to resolve a complaint the district 
makes a general policy change (e.g., pregnancy policy). 

5. An interest group’s analysis concluded that poor record keeping caused 
OCR to overestimate by 100% the number of complaints lacking merit (PEER, 
1978: 4). 

6. A representative of a group that has closely monitored OCR Title IX 
activities applauded the efforts of the regional staffs that we studied and attri- 
buted many of the problems that her organization sees with Title IX enfercement 
to shortcomings at headquarters. 

7. From 1968 through 1974 the surveys were conducted annually in districts 
except those that were very small or had negligible minority enrollments. Since 
1974 the surveys have been done semiannually. 

8. No changes in the forms were needed when OCR became more involved 
with the rights of national origin children since from 1968, data were gathered for 
blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans, Oriental Americans, and others (whites). 
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There are few examples in the literature that measure compliance with the deci- 
sions of federal regulatory agencies. This study addresses the following questions: 
Do broadcasters willingly comply with “fairness” regulations? Does the FCC 
enforce its public interest policies? The study uses an attitudinal survey and 
compliance data at the networks and the FCC to find out the impact of a landmark 
decision that applied the “fairness” doctrine to cigarette commercials. 


THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION’ S 

“FAIRNESS” DOCTRINE 
Broadcaster Attitudes and Compliance 


ANNA C. GOLDOFF 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 


Since 1934 the radio and television industry has been regulated 
by the Communications Act and by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), which is mandated to make federal broadcast- 
ing policies in the “public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 1 
To do this, the FCC has developed a policy known as the "far. 
ness” doctrine. Under this doctrine, stations which treat contro- 
versial public issues must provide time to all legitimate opposing 
views.” 

In a comprehensive study of the regulatory agencies Bernstein 
(1955: 217) says that 


one of the crucial tests of the effectiveness of a regulatory com- 
mission is its capacity to obtain the compliance of persons sub- 
ject to regulation and to enforce its regulations against violators. 
This capacity becomes, in the long run, a primary measuring rod 
of the ability of the agency to operate in the public interest. 
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Few empirical studies measuring compliance with the decisions of 
the federal regulatory agencies have been made. Lane (1966) is an 
exception. Do broadcasters willingly comply with the “fairness” 
doctrine? Does the FCC enforce this policy? To answer these 
questions this article looks at the impact of a landmark decision to 
apply “fairness” to cigarette commercials, known as the Banzhaf 
case.? In Banzhaf the FCC ordered broadcasting stations to de- 
vote a significant amount of time each week to the dangers of 
cigarette smoking because cigarette commercials addressed only 
one side of the smoking and health controversy.* Banzhaf was 
eventually rescinded when an FCC-sponsored broadcast ban on 
cigarette advertising was enacted and put into effect on January 2, 
1971.5 

The research design used here is based on the conceptual issues 
involved in defining and measuring “compliance” (Wasby, 1970: 
chap. 2). Banzhaf is a unique case in that it involves objective data 
(ratios of cigarette commercials to antismoking messages) that can 
be used to measure broadcast industry compliance with the “fair- 
ness” doctrine in an empirical way. Mich of the available literature 
on impact consists of discrete case studies focusing on a single 
court decision and a limited geographic locality (Becker, 1969). 
This study evaluates a series of FCC decisions made over a period 
of three years. The compliance data and enforcement analysis are 
national in scope. Also, many previous studies evaluate only one 
aspect of impact, enforcement, or compliance (Sorauf, 1959; Gor- 
don, 1957; Friedenthal and Medalie, 1959). This work includes 
clientele attitudes, specific levels of industry compliance, and an 
analysis of FCC enforcement techniques. 

Fairness cases, like the majority of cases in American adminis- 
trative adjudication, are disposed of informally through mail con- 
tacts, telephone conversations, and personal discussions rather 
than in formal hearings. An impact study of a major fairness 
decision provides an ideal setting for insights into the informal 
regulatory process, an area virtually unexplored by political scien- 
tists. It also improves our knowledge of policy implementation, as 
“a sparse literature and almost no empirical research has rendered 
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our understanding of this crucial aspect of the policy process 
incomplete” (Coombs, 1980: 885). 


COMPLIANCE 


An intellectual catalyst for impact research comes from 
Lasswell and Kaplan (1950: 74): 


A decision is an effective determination of policy . . . involving the total 
process of bringing about a specified course of action. ... The decision- 
making process includes application as well as formulation and 
promulgation of policy, [consequently] those whose acts are affected 
also participate in decision-making; by conformity to or disregard of 
the policy they help determine whether it is or is not in fact a decision. 


Arthur S. Miller (1969: 8) in writing about the need for impact 
analysis says that the real task facing social scientists is that of 


creating social progress, definable only as a direction of change. . . . 
through alleviating some of the grosser injustices that a society can 
agree upon and find remediable. . .. The accomplishment of that task 
can be helped’ through impact analysis, for it is only when given 
decisions are criticized and evaluated in terms of postulated goals that it 
can be determined whether social progress is being attained. .. . Impact 
analysis cannot set the goals of decision-making—that has to come 
from elsewhere—but can assist in two ways: (a) in providing a basis for 
decision and (b) in evaluating the decisions themselves. 


Although compliance has been virtually ignored by scholars in 
the field in favor of studying the history and policies of regulatory 
commissions, their legal procedures, and the commissioners who 
have influenced regulation, it is a key element in determining the 
impact of a regulatory decision (Bernstein, 1955). Compliance is 
“finding out to what degree a specific decision is obeyed” (Wasby, 
1970: 28). A decision may have an impact on people who are 
basically unaware of it; but when speaking of compliance, knowl- 
edge, attitude, and intent must be involved. Thus the concept of 
compliance has three recognizable parts (Feest, 1968: 448): “(a) 
norm-awareness, (b) intention to conform, and (c) conforming 
behavior.” Policy decisions without clientele compliance are null 
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and void. Krislov (1963: 1-2) says that the “emphasis upon com- 
pliance is basically a . . . reversal of the elitist, leader-centered 
power approach” and that “compliance is . . . the correlative of 
power,” representing a conceptual clarification in political science 
analysis. He sees this as a trend similar to that in the physical 
sciences, with the loci of political-science analysis shifting from 
the notion of sovereignty, to power, to decision making, and now to 
compliance. 
It is important to note, however, the following: 


Even full compliance . . . may not guarantee that the policy has 
the intended “impact”, i.e., produces consequences of the de- 
sired sort... . Policies that are perfectly implemented may or 


may not yield the anticipated consequences, and will probably 
trigger an array of unanticipated consequences [Coombs, 1980: 886]. 


Thus Coombs says there are two major questions that have to be 
addressed in analyzing a policy’s impact (1980: 886): “(1) Will the 
behavior of target individuals be changed as prescribed? and (2) 
Will these changes have the desired effects?” 


THE IMPACT LITERATURE 


Most of the literature on impact involves Supreme Court deci- 
sions beginning with two pioneering case studies done in the late 
1950s (Gordon, 1957; Sorauf, 1959). Many studies dealing with 
criminal justice like Miranda (Wald, 1969; Milner, 
1970) and Supreme Court decisions affecting religious practices 
in the public schools (Muir, 1967; Johnson, 1967; Birkby, 1969) 
followed. 

Impact research is based on the idea that the announcement ofa 
Supreme Court decision represents the beginning, not the resolu- 
tion, of the political struggle over a controversial public issue 
(Sorauf, 1959: 791). Compliance with decisions made by legitimate 
government authorities cannot be taken for granted; and when 
compliance is empirically tracked, the results are frequently dismal 
(Wald, 1969; Sorauf, 1959; Gordon, 1957; Dolbeare and Hammond, 
1971). “Compliance”. is difficult to define and to measure in a 
quantitative way (Wasby, 1970: chap. 2). Several of the best impact 
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studies used the criteria in the decision itself as the compliance 
standard (Milner, 1970; Lefstein, 1969). 

One other point stands out in the literature on the impact of 
court and other administrative decisions. Internal psychological 
forces and clientele attitudes are often found to be the most im- 
portant factors in determining compliance and noncompliance 
(Johnson, 1967; Lane, 1966; Levine, 1969; Birkby, 1969). 


BACKGROUND TO THE BANZHAF CASE STUDY 


In September 1966 a young New York lawyer named John 
Banzhaf wrote a letter to television station WCBS requesting free 
time under the FCC’s “fairness” doctrine to address the contro- 
versial public issue of the desirability of smoking, which, he 
claimed, was raised by the cigarette commercials broadcast by 
WCBS-TV. WCBS denied his request for time, saying that “fair- 
ness” was only relevant to the appearance of political candidates, 
public affairs programs, and editorials. 

Banzhaf took his complaint to the FCC. This resulted in a letter 
ruling by the FCC staff in June 1967 upholding his position. Their 
letter to WCBS-TV stated that a “significant amount” of time must 
be allocated each week to antismoking messages because of the 
frequency with which cigarette commercials were shown on televi- 
sion. Television and radio stations in the United States were thus 
being ordered to distribute approximately $75 million worth of free 
air time annually to antismoking forces. 


FCC GUIDELINES FOR COMPLIANCE: 
THE WNBC-TV RULING 


What did the FCC mean by a “significant amount” of time each 
week? Henry Geller, then General Counsel of the FCC, made an 
offhand comment to reporters that a 3:1 ratio between cigarette 
commercials and antismoking announcements was reasonable. 
This was misinterpreted by many in the broadcasting industry to 
indicate a formal compliance standard. The commission itself 
didn’t get down to defining compliance with Banzhaf until Action 
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for Smoking and Health (ASH) —a small public interest group set 
up by Banzhaf — lodged a complaint against WNBC-TV in June 
1968. ASH monitored WNBC-TV for two weeks in April 1968, 
gathering evidence of a substantial disparity between the number 
of cigarette commercials and antismoking messages broadcast in 
prime time. WNBC’s lawyers rebutted the alleged 10:1 prime-time 
ratio and claimed that antismoking “spots” in the early morning 
and afternoon hours were targeted toward young children and 
teenagers. 

The FCC denied ASH’s petition for a license revocation hear- 
ing for WNBC-TV, but indirectly upheld ASH’s side of the argu- 
ment by agreeing that although WNBC’s total performance had 
not been deficient they must produce a new policy on antismoking 
messages in periods of maximum viewing (i.e., 7:30-11 P.M.). 
WNBC-TV was required to produce this new policy in two months 
and report on its implementation to the commission four months 
thereafter.” 

In Re Chronicle Publishing Company (1969)* and Letter to 
Metromedia (1969)° — reinforced the impact of the WNBC-TV 
ruling. As a result of these rulings, a 5:1 prime-time ratio was 
considered to be the implicit FCC standard for satisfactory com- 
pliance with the Banzhaf ruling. However it is important to note 
that while Banzhaf was originally decided in June 1967, the FCC 
did not specifically define compliance with the ruling until March 
1969. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND DATA 


The bulk of the attitudinal study is based on in-depth interviews 
with the person who handled “fairness” complaints at each com- 
mercial radio and television station in New York City including the 
flagship stations of the three major networks.?° The questionnaire 
instrument included 100 questions. Compliance: reports and briefs 
filed at the FCC by stations in response to license challenges were 
reviewed. A third data source was an unpublished internal study 
conducted by the CBS network detailing compliance with Banzhaf 
at its owned and operated television and radio stations throughout 
the country. 
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Another general measure of industry compliance with Banzhaf 
was anti-cigarette-announcement/cigarette-commercial ratios for 
the three networks in one-quarter of 1969. This was calculated by 
comparing data on anti-cigarette announcements to a content 
analysis of all cigarette commercials shown in that quarter on the 
three networks in Broadcast Advertisers’ Reports." 

Data for the decision narrative and case study were gathered by. 
interviewing key participants in the case. These included people at 
ASH, FCC Commissioners and staff, U.S. Senate staffers, lob- 
byists for the tobacco manufacturers, members of the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB), and personnel at the three 
major networks. 

Enforcement was measured by doing an analysis of the FCC’s 
case decisions involving 13 stations whose licenses had been chal- 
lenged by ASH due to alleged noncompliance with the Banzhaf 
decision. This involved determining whether the FCC investi- 
gated cases of alleged violation and whether it imposed fines, 
short-term licenses, or other sanctions on stations that failed to 
live up to its guidelines. 17 

One point that should be kept in mind in the data analysis is the 
heterogeneity of the broadcasting industry. The industry includes 
both television and radio companies, giant networks, owned and 
operated stations, affiliates, and tiny independents.1* These dis- 
tinctions are important here because the bulk of cigarette advertis- 
ing was carried by network television.‘4 Most radio stations and 
independent television stations carried negligible amounts of 
cigarette advertising and were not significantly affected by the 
commission’s Banzhaf policy. Thus Banzhaf should be expected to 
have an uneven impact on broadcasters, with its greatest impact 
felt at the television networks. 


BROADCASTER ATTITUDES 


(1) How did broadcasters first become aware of the Banzhaf decision? 
(2) What was their first source of information about the ruling? 


Our data show that 45% of New York broadcasting managers 
first heard about the Banzhaf decision from either the NAB or the 
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FCC. A further third of those interviewed heard about Banzhaf 
through personal discussion or from their corporate attorney. Only 
15% first heard about the decision from such public information 
sources as newspapers or television news programs. This reflects 
the informal communications channels that link broadcasters in 
New York, the FCC, and the industry’s Washington lobby. These 
informal channels enable broadcasters to get inside information at 
the commission, which gives them time to organize industry wide 
positions on potentially harmful issues. In effect, an “early warn- 
ing system” operates in the formulation of broadcasting policy. 
Details of controversial decisions are filtered to the FCC’s con- 
stituents and broadcast industry feedback is often the basis for 
policy modifications and compromises. 


(3) What was the general impact of Banzhaf on broadcasters? 
(4) How did Banzhaf affect station operations? 


Of the respondents, 65% said that Banzhaf affected their sta- 
tion’s operations. According to 41% this effect was to increase the 
number of antismoking messages broadcast by the station. Two 
station managers said that Banzhaf created severe scheduling 
problems, and five cited a loss of revenues due to the ruling. 
One-third reported that Banzhaf did not affect their station be- 
cause they did not carry cigarette advertising. 

The data suggest that Banzhaf did have a significant effect on 
getting antismoking information to the public. While 90% of the 
commercial broadcasting stations in New York have at one time or 
another run antismoking messages, one-third of the respondents 
reported that they only began to broadcast these messages after the 
Banzhaf ruling was made. Of those interviewed 50% claimed to 
have broadcast antismoking material before Banzhaf or whenever 
the American Cancer Society had sent it to the station. Of New 
York broadcast managers 43% cited the FCC’s Banzhaf decision 
as the sole cause for their airing of antismoking announcements 

In 1973, 62% of New York commercial stations were still 
broadcasting some antismoking “spots” in spite of the ban on 
broadcast cigarette advertising enacted in 1971. Only 4 out of 32 
stations reported to have dropped anticigarette messages right 
after the ban, choosing to ignore FCC warnings to the contrary.*5 


(5) How do broadcasters view Banzhaf, counteradvertising, and the 
cigarette advertising ban? 
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Of key broadcasting personnel 48% either agreed or agreed 
strongly with Banzhaf while 51% disagreed or disagreed strongly 
with it. This neat split in broadcaster views of the Banzhaf ruling is 
not surprising in light of the controversy surrounding the decision. 
One-third of respondents said that their favorable opinion of Ban- 
zhaf was influenced specifically by the dangers involved in 
cigarette smoking, while only 18% cited the more abstract “fair- 
ness” issues raised by the decision. One-third of the respondents 
also believed Banzhaf to be discriminatory against the broadcast- 
ing media, either stating that cigarettes were a legal product or that 
Banzhaf represented a dangerous precedent in government regula- 
tion of the broadcasting industry. 

Industry attitudes toward the principle of “counteradvertising” 
(applying the “fairness” doctrine to all commercials) differed sub- 
stantially from their views of Banzhaf. Of all respondents 83% 
were united against a general principle of counteradvertising being 
applied to the broadcasting media. Thus while one-half of respon- 
dents supported the application of “fairness” to cigarette commer- 
cials, 83% were against applying “fairness” to other product adver- 
tising. Broadcasters as.a group seemed to support the FCC’s claim 
that cigarettes were a unique product demanding a unique solution. 
Of respondents 42% believed that “fairness” should apply only to 
news and public affairs programs, while a bare majority supported 
the application of the “fairness” doctrine to any presentation in 
which a controversial public issue was raised. This suggests sub- 
stantial clientele disagreement with the FCC’s Esso policy, holding 
that “fairness” obligations were raised if a product commercial 
dealt specifically with a controversial public issue.1® Nearly half of 
the broadcasters interviewed disagreed with even such a limited 
approval of counteradvertising. 

Of respondents 72% disagreed with the ban on broadcast 
cigarette advertising. Broadcasters often expressed a very emo- 
tional resentment of the ban during these interviews. They said 
that the ban discriminated against them in favor of the print media, 
that cigarettes were a legal product and that it should be legal to 
advertise them, and that the FCC had overstepped its jurisdiction 
by proposing the ban. The ban had hurt the industry according to 
71% of broadcasters, resulting in a sizable loss of advertising 
revenues. 


(6) How aware were broadcasters of the Banzhaf decision? 
(7) How well do they understand FCC policies on “fairness” and 
advertising? 
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Key New York broadcasters were very aware of the specifics 
of the Banzhaf decision. Respondents were asked to determine 
whether five detailed summaries of the Banzhaf decision’s 
provisions were true or false. 17 Over two-thirds of the respondents 
achieved high awareness scores even though they were inter- 
viewed six years after the Banzhaf decision was made. Managers 
of network-owned-and-operated television stations scored highest 
in their awareness of Banzhaf. while independent radio station 
personnel scored lowest among our respondents. 

Respondents broke down in a similar fashion over general 
understanding of the “fairness” doctrine and of FCC policies 
applying it to advertising.!® Network television managements 
scored consistently higher than radio station management in their 
general understanding of the FCC’s “fairness” policies. One-half 
of television broadcasters achieved a high understanding index, 
while only 9% of radio broadcasters did so. This difference can be 
explained by the fact that network television stations are large- 
scale, specialized operations with enough money to employ 
sophisticated and educated managers who are knowledgeable 
about the “fairness” doctrine and related FCC policies. Small 
independent radio stations are frequently run on a tight budget and 
are staffed by “generalists” who often have to cover three or four 
different jobs at once. Radio station managers struggling to stay 
afloat in the competitive broadcasting business do not have as 
much time to spend on the provisions of the “fairness” doctrine. 


(8) How do broadcasters view the FCC? 


New York broadcasters split three ways in response to the 
question “Has your opinion of the FCC gone up or down in the 
past five years?” But they were somewhat more likely to have a 
negative rather than a positive response. When asked to explain, 
station management whose opinion of the FCC had improved in 
recent years cited better appointments to the commission, and the 
general necessity for public regulation. Those with more negative 
views charged the FCC with incompetence and ignorance of the 
public interest. However, a majority of broadcasters agreed that 
the FCC was a fair regulatory agency that did not favor the net- 
works over small independent stations. 

Of respondents 23% said the Banzhaf decision had had a nega- 
tive effect on their feelings toward the FCC. A positive effect was 
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cited by 6% while 71% said that the decision did not affect their 
view of the commission one way or another. 


BROADCASTER ATTITUDES: A SUMMARY 


Broadcasters in New York sustained a high awareness and 
understanding of the Banzhaf decision. They received their first 
information about the decision through informal communications 
links with their Washington lobby and the FCC bureaucracy. Net- 
work television managements — carrying the bulk of cigarette 
advertising — were the most aware of the details of Banzhaf and of 
subsequent FCC advertising policies. 

Broadcasters as a group were split in their attitudes toward the 
Banzhaf decision. Those who agreed with it did so because ciga- 
rettes were involved, not out of agreement with the principle of 
counteradvertising. They cited Banzhaf’s main effect on station 
management and operations to be the increased number of anti- 
smoking public service announcements aired. 

On the other hand, broadcast station management disagreed 
strongly with counteradvertising and the cigarette advertising ban. 
The FCC thus had substantial clientele support for its efforts to 
limit Banzhaf strictly to cigarette commercials. 

And finally, while broadcaster attitudes toward the FCC were 
mixed, Banzhaf on balance had a negative effect on industry views 
of the commission. However, respondents were in broad agree- 
ment that the FCC was basically evenhanded in its discharging of 
its regulatory responsibilities. 


INDUSTRY COMPLIANCE WITH BANZHAF 


The CBS network conducted a private, unpublished national 
study of its owned and operated television and radio stations in 
1968 and 1969 to determine compliance with the Banzhaf decision. 
Stations in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia were included in the survey. Network radio station 
compliance ratios from February 1968 to June 1969 (for the total 
broadcast day) were well within the informal guidelines set by the 
FCC (see Table 1). Radio station data for the 18-month period 
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studied also demonstrate that radio’s compliance was unaffected 
by the FCC’s March 1969 WNBC-TV ruling. 

The data for CBS’s owned and operated television stations 
present an entirely different picture. Through the first quarter of 
1968 CBS television stations were in substantial noncompliance 
with Banzhaf (figures gathered for prime time only). Figures for the 
prime evening hours show ratios rising to a high of 201 to one at the 
network’s flagship station, WCBS-TV. From April 1968 through 
March 1969, station ratios fluctuate between 4:1 and 13:1. 

Compliance levels at all five television stations fall below 5:1 
only after the FCC’s WNBC, Metromedia, and Chronicle Publish- 
ing Company decisions of March 1969 (see Table 2). 

Available figures indicate that even after the WNBC-TV ruling 
only two of the three major television networks were in full com- 
pliance with the Banzhaf decision during the total broadcast day 
(see Table 3). These figures (collected by the television industry 
itself) along with those presented in Table 2 suggest substantial 
noncompliance with the Banzhaf ruling. 

ASH also collected strong evidence of television station non- 
compliance in its license revocation petitions against 13 television 
stations. While stations disputed ASH’s monitoring accuracy, the 
“representativeness” of the period selected, and the inclusion of 
“billboard” announcements as cigarette commercials (“This pro- 
gram has been brought to you by Pall Mall” is an example of a 
billboard announcement), only two station briefs claimed prime- 
time compliance within the FCC guidelines.'9 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRY COMPLIANCE 


Broadcasting industry compliance with the Banzhaf decision 
seems to have been most affected by economic considerations. 
Radio stations were able to comply easily with the ruling as they 
carried comparatively little cigarette advertising, had cheaper and 
more plentiful public service time, and were not restricted by 
prime-time requirements. On the other hand, network television 
stations carried the bulk of cigarette advertising and avoided filling 
precious and expensive prime-time minutes with free antismoking 
spots. Ironically, basic economic considerations led those who 
demonstrated the, most understanding and awareness of Banzhaf 
to avoid its intent while those who least understood the decision 
overcomplied with it. 
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TABLE 3 
Television Network Compliance and Noncompliance After the 
WNBC-TV Ruling in October-December 1969 





CBS NBC ABC 
Time Ratio 2.7:1 2:1 13.4:1 
Number Ratio 3.631 4:1 11.4:1 


NOTE: These ratios were constructed from a comparison of the number and 
time of antismoking messages aired on the major networks during the final 
quarter of 1969 (figures obtained from an internal CBS network memorandum) 
to the number and time of cigarette commercials broadcast in that period. A 
content analysis of Network Broadcast Avertisers’ Reports (New York: BAR, 
Inc., 1970) for the fourth quarter of the 1969 provided the data on the cigarette 
commercials. The ratios are for the total broadcast day. 


Television management decided to place antismoking public 
service announcements in the early morning and afternoon hours. 
ASH charged that this was deliberate noncompliance with the 
commission’s cigarette advertising ruling. An analysis of these 
charges, of the FCC’s enforcement of Banzhaf, and of the impact 
of enforcement efforts are the subject of the next section. 


FCC ENFORCEMENT — THE “LIFTED EYEBROW” 


The enforcement tasks of a regulatory agency have been de- 
fined as winning support for its regulations, securing the com- 
pliance of regulated groups, and applying sanctions against those 
who continue to violate the regulations (Bernstein, 1955: 217). The 
FCC’s enforcement of Banzhaf through the use of informal admin- 
istrative techniques is a classic example of regulation by the “lifted 
eyebrow of reproach.”?° The following narrative will show that the 
commission enforced Banzhaf on the basis of a mathematical ratio 
(which it formally disclaimed in its case opinions) and controlled its 
clientele by means other than formal sanctions and adjudicative 
hearings. The FCC relied on the broadcasting industry’s fear of its 
licensing and other discretionary powers rather than on formal 
enforcement proceedings, to secure compliance with the Banzhaf 
decision. 
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ASH LICENSE PETITION CHALLENGES 


What were the results of the ASH license petition challenges? 
Out of 13 licenses challenged by ASH, 1 station license renewal 
was delayed (KRON-TYV, San Francisco), but for reasons other 
than the cigarette-commercial/antismoking-message dispute. The 
12 remaining petitions to revoke or suspend television station 
licenses were rejected by the commission. No fines or other formal 
sanctions (such as the cease and desist order) were levied on the 
stations, most of which were in substantial noncompliance with the 
Banzhaf ruling. 

At first, the FCC handled the ASH petitions like other “fair- 
ness” complaints. A copy of the complaint was sent to the station 
involved and the station was given 10 days to respond to it. How- 
ever, in an unusual procedural move the FCC sent an additional 
letter of inquiry to each station requesting more detailed informa- 
tion on the number and length of anticigarette messages and 
cigarette commercials broadcast by the station in prime evening 
time. Although the FCC had categorically rejected the use of 
“guidelines, ratios or other rigid rules”?! as standards for com- 
pliance, it did apply a 5:1 ratio in these cases. If the FCC ascer- 
tained through its letter of inquiry that a station maintained an 
approximate 5:1 prime-time ratio, it rejected the ASH complaint 
petition without further action. When a station’s compliance data 
indicated a significant deviation from a 5:1 prime-time ratio, the 
FCC held that the station’s record during the total broadcast day 
was adequate but a “greater effort in maximum viewing time” was 
needed.?? The commission ordered noncomplying stations to pre- 
pare new policies on prime time antismoking messages in 69 days 
and to report on their implementation four months hence (the 
WNBC-TV ruling). The FCC succeeded in making known to the 
broadcasting industry — without hearings, oral arguments, or for- 
mal adjudication of the ASH complaints — that a 5:1 ratio repre- 
sented reasonable compliance with Banzhaf in prime evening 
time.?4 


ENFORCEMENT AND COMPLIANCE 


In spite of the fact that no fines or other formal sanctions were 
applied to violators, the effects of these mild letter rulings can be 
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seen in a comparison of individual station compliance data before 
and after the WNBC-TV ruling was made. The FCC ordered eight 
television stations challenged by ASH to provide compliance data 
with its WNBC-TV ruling. These figures (for July 13-26, 1969) are 
compared with ASH compliance figures for the same stations in 
October and November 1968 in Table 4. They demonstrate that 
only after the FCC had seriously enforced Banzhaf did significant 
compliance with it begin. 

Compliance figures provided by CBS’s own network study also 
bear out this conclusion. Compliance at the CBS-owned and -oper- 
ated television stations increased from an average ratio of 18:1 before 
the WNBC-TV ruling to 4.5:1 following the decision.24 While 80% of 
our respondents claimed that the ASH license challenges had no 
effect on their compliance with Banzhaf, objective evidence of 
increased compliance after the challenges refutes them. 

FCC commissioners acknowledge that Banzhaf was enforced 
by the “lifted eyebrow of reproach.” Several disclosed in our 
interviews that they felt the informal letter of inquiry to be a more 
effective sanction than formal fines, cease and desist orders, and 
license revocations.25 Former Commissioner Cox summarized the 
FCC’s enforcement of Banzhaf in the following way: 


The FCC maintained a presence. . . . We didn’t forget Banzhaf. 
The industry knew what was going on. A careful broadcaster 
who valued his franchise kept it [his cigarette-commercial/ 
anticigarette ratio] at 7:1, at least, not 20:1.¢ 


THE BROADCAST CIGARETTE ADVERTISING BAN 


In February 1969 the FCC put out to notice a proposed rule to 
ban cigarette advertisements from broadcasting.27 On April 1, 
1970, the Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act was signed into law, 
mandating a broadcasting ban on cigarette commercials to take 
effect on January 2, 1971. The act rescinded the FCC’s Banzhaf 
decision. According to the FCC, passage of the act ended the 
controversy over the relationship of smoking to health and the use 
of the “fairness” doctrine would no longer be necessary.?® It was 
now up to the broadcast licensee’s good faith judgment to decide 
when to air antismoking spots as part of its overall public service 
announcements. 
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TABLE 4 
Prime-Time Compliance on Eight Stations Challenged by ASH 
improved Dramatically After the WNBC-TV Ruling 





Pre-WNBC~TV Compliance After 


Station Compliance Figures# WNBC-TV_ Ruling > 
KATU-TV time - 67.5:1 time ~ 1.3:1 
number — 3431 number — 1.8:1 
KGW-TV time - 7.3:1 time ~ 2.6:1 
number — 8.6:1 number — 2.6:1 
KSMP-TV time - 19:1 time ~ 2.131 
number — 14:1 number ~ 1.621 
KOIN-TV time - 15:1 time -~ 1.9:1 
number -= 10:1 number ~ 2.6:1 
KPTU~TV time - 470:1 time ~ 8:1 
number — 13:1 number ~ 9:1 
WCCO-TV time - 202:1 time - 3.3:1 
number ~ 53:1 number ~ 7:1 
WLWI-TV time -— 985:0 time ~ 1.431 
number - 24:0 number ~ 2.4:1 
WSBA-TV time - 4431 time - 2:1 
number ~ 12:1 number ~ 1.7:1 


a. All figures gathered from ASH files and are for prime time only. | 
b. All figures are for the weeks July 13-26, 1969, and are from the Federal 
Communications Commission files. All figures are for prime time only. 


The cigarette commercial broadcasting ban cost the television 
networks approximately 8% of their advertising revenues ($244 
million a year). The tobacco companies saved over $200 million in 
broadcast advertising costs and at the same time dramatically 
reduced the number of anti-cigarette announcements on television 
and radio. 

The cigarette advertising ban was hailed as a “moral victory” 
by the antismoking forces (Warner, 1979: 440), but 


its strategic significance in the war against smoking is open to question. 
At least one analyst and a government official independently concluded 
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that the ad ban was bad public policy, that continuation of prosmoking 
ads—-and consequently of the highly effective antismoking messages— 
would have kept cigarette rates well below what they have become 
[Warner, 1979]. 29 


The ban thus is a good example of a policy that while “ perfectly 
implemented” had unintended consequences. Warner’s empirical 
data suggest that the main consequence of the cigarette advertis- 
ing ban was to take antismoking messages off the airwaves. This 
much heralded “victory” for the public’s health boomeranged, 
resulting in increased rather than decreased consumption of 
cigarettes in the United States (Warner, 1979: 443). 


CONCLUSIONS 


There. are few examples in the literature of efforts to measure 
compliance with the decisions of federal regulatory agencies. Pre- 
vious impact studies focus on a single court decision and a limited 
geographic locality. The basic thrust here has been to ‘generate 
empirical data to fill this lacuna in the literature. By interviewing 
key members of the broadcast industry and by examining data 
developed by the industry, a small public interest group, and the 
FCC, a multidimensional approach to the question of compliance, 
enforcement, and impact has been sought. ` 

An analysis of the FCC’s “fairness” and cigarette advertising 
decisions also sheds light on the “informal” administrative proc- 
ess. As noted earlier, well over 95% of administrative adjudication 
is handled informally (Woll, 1966: 210). Informal adjudication and a 
reliance on voluntary compliance by industry has traditionally 
ensured weak regulations (Cox et al., 1969). However, informal 
adjudication is a mainstay of the administrative process for the 
following reasons (Woll, 1966: 207): 


Agencies today reflect in their procedure requirements . . . 
expertise and expedition, which have developed largely:from the 
volume and technical nature.of the cases coming within their 
jurisdiction. The basic need for informal adjudicative techniques 
stems from the fact that without their extensive utilization the 
administrative process would break down, and fail to provide 
expeditious and expert case disposition. 
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What has been the impact of the FCC’s “fairness” doctrine? 
Do broadcasters willingly comply with it? Does the FCC enforce 
its “fairness” policies? This study demonstrates that the FCC did 
successfully enforce Banzhaf, increasing significantly the broad- 
casting of antismoking messages in prime time. In doing so, the 
FCC relied almost exclusively on informal administrative 
techniques, assuming that enough broadcaster fear of the commis- 
sion existed to make these techniques successful. The FCC used 
the letter of inquiry and the progress report as alternatives to 
setting formal compliance standards, holding public hearings, and 
levying formal sanctions (fines and license revocations) on vio- 
lators. Friedenthal and Medalie (1959) suggest that the FCC is 
forced into relying on informal sanctions because its formal sanc- 
tions are too severe for “fairness” infractions. (In 1970, in response 
to this issue, Congress amended the Communications Act to give 
the FCC the power to levy fines of $1,000 per violation up to 
$10,000 per broadcaster.) 

However, real credit for enforcing Banzhaf bleongs to ASH, a 
small public interest pressure group that monitored violators and 
filed petitions against their licenses at the FCC. Without the volun- 
tary “watchdog” effort performed by ASH, the new “fairness” 
doctrine policy on cigarette advertising would have gone largely 
unenforced. 

One of the major assumptions of writers on the public regula- 
tion of business is that powerful regulated groups set the limits of 
federal regulatory policies that affect their industries (Bernstein, 
1955; Kohlmeier, 1969; Kariel, 1961; McConnell, 1966). Wealthy 
organized clientele groups accomplish this “capture” of the agen- 
cies by framing the questions brought before the regulators and by 
influencing the commissioners’ most basic values. The FCC’s 
initial policies on cigarette advertising prove to be exceptions to 
this rule. The results of our interviews show that the FCC’s Ban- 
zhaf decision was unacceptable to 51% of New York broadcasting 
station general managers. The commercial cigarette advertising 
ban was even more unacceptable to the FCC’s clientele. Of the 
broadcasters interviewed 72% disagreed with the ban on cigarette 
commercials, noting that it caused a severe loss of advertising 
revenues for the industry. John Banzhaf, an outsider with no ties to 
the commercial broadcasting industry, set the framework for the 
commission’s cigarette advertising policy with his original com- 
plaint against WCBS-TYV, alleging that “fairness” applied to prod- 
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uct commercials. Banzhaf’s and ASH’s decision to follow up his 
complaint with voluntary monitoring also set the stage for the 
commission’s enforcement of its original “fairness” and cigarette 
advertising ruling. The facts of this study indicate that the broad- 
casting industry did not initiate the commission’s cigarette adver- 
tising policies; and once they were in effect, they were pursued 
beyond the limits of their acceptability to.the broadcasting constit- 
uency. 

In a subsequent controversy over the principle of counterad- 
vertising, the FCC did equate broadcast industry interests with the 
public interest in its case decisions. (Of our respondents 83% were 
opposed to counteradvertising). The FCC refused to extend Ban- 
zhaf to products other than cigarettes, accepting the broadcasting 
industry’s argument that “counterads” (like the antismoking spots) 
threatened the commercial foundations of the system itself. In July 
1974 the FCC caved in to industry pressures and reversed Banzhaf 
stating that the “fairness” doctrine should not apply to any cate- 
gory of product commercial including cigarette commercials.*° 


‘The commission allowed its clientele to set the limits of its 


advertising and “fairness” policies subsequent to Banhzaf, 
backing down from the independent stand it had taken on cigarette 
advertising. 

What does all of this say for the more general relationship of 
policy change and compliance? It confirms the findings of previous 
impact studies that clientele attitudes are the key to compliance 
(Johnson, 1967; Lane, 1966; Levine,1969; Birkby, 1969). Broad- 
caster attitudes were closely related to the carefully controlled way 
in which the FCC applied Banzhaf and its refusal to extend the 
policy to other product advertising. Coombs (1980) examines clien- 
tele attitudes and proposes five different reasons for non- 
compliance: poor clientele-agency communications; a lack of re- 
sources to comply; misgivings about the policy itself; the costs of 
compliance; and questions about the legitimacy of the authority 
prescribing a particular policy. We have seen that the traditional 
bugaboo — economic costs —- was the basic reason for non- 
compliance in the present study. Network television management, 
the wealthiest and best-informed group in the broadcasting indus- 
try, actively tried to circumvent the Banzhaf decision because of 
the economic costs involved. 

The data analysis also supports another of Coombs’s hypoth- 
eses (1980: 890-891): 
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More than any of the other areas, action-based noncompliance is 
amenable to attempts to provide incentives for compliance. Promises 
of reward—e.g., a tax credit—for compliance and threats of punishmeni—- 
e.g., afine or imprisonment—for noncompliance are... more effective 
weapons in dealing with action-based noncompliance than they would 
be against belief-based or goal-based refusals to comply. 


Compliance with the cigarette advertising rulings improved sub- 
stantially in this case when the FCC started to enforce them with 
mild letter rulings sent to the stations. 

Most policy changes require changed behavior on the part of 
target individuals (Coombs, 1980: 890). More comprehensive em- 
pirical research needs to be done to discover whether policies have 
affected the behavior of targeted individuals in the desired way. 
This is essential if a systematic analysis of the bases of policy 
compliance and noncompliance is to emerge from the social sci- 
ences. However, Coomb’s recommendations to improve policy 
change and compliance (1980: 885) certainly bear looking into. 
These remedies include improved communications between the 
regulators and the regulated; the provision by government of fund- 
ing and training programs; evidence of a program’s efficacy or 
effectiveness; positive or negative incentives and appeals to au- 
thority. The most appropriate recommendation here is for the 
increased use by federal regulatory agencies of both positive and 
negative incentives (or sanctions). American regulatory agencies 
have historically been reluctant to use the sanctions they have at 
their disposal (Bernstein, 1955: 249; Cox et al., 1969: 39). Until they 
do so, there is little hope of improved policy change and effective 
compliance rates. This, however, is unlikely in the present political 
climate where the direction of regulatory reform and change is 
moving away from a stronger regulation of business towards de- 
regulation and private sector laissez-faire. 


NOTES 


1. 47 U.S.C. 1934 sections 307 a and d, and 309 a. 

2. FCC Report on Editorializing, 13 FCC 1246 (1949). e 

3. FCC 67-641 (June 2, 1967). This case is called Banzhaf after the original 
complainant. It was the first time that the “fairness” doctrine was applied to procuct 
commercials. 

4. Ibid., pp. 2-3 

5. The Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act of 1970, Public Law 91-222: 15 
U.S.C. 1331-1339, as amended. 

6. Anexception is the essay by Peter Woll (1966: 210) that notes “well in excess of 
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95 percent of administrative adjudication is handled [informally].” 

7. 16 FCC 2d 956, 957 (1969). 

8. 16 FCC 2d 884. 

9, 16 FCC 2d 941. 

10. The following stations were included: WPIX-TV, WNEW-FM, 
WTFM-FM. WBLS-FM, WNBC-TV, WCBS-FM, WOR-TV, WXLO-FM, 
WCBS, WNEW, WRVR-FM, WHN, WPIX-FM, WHOM, WPOW, WNBC, 
WNCN-FM, WEVD, WMCA, WOR, WINS, WABC, WWRL, WPLJ-FM, 
WNEW-TV, WADO, WRFM-FM, WXTV, W-IBI-FM, WCBS-TV, WQXR, 
and WABC-TV. The station, not the interviewee, vas the basic unit of response. 
All interviews were confidential and were conducted personally by the author in 
New York City in the summer of 1973. The typical interview lasted one and 
one-half hours. 

11. Network . Broadcast Advertisers’ Reports contains independently 
monitored data on all commercials that are shown on the three major networks for 
the year. A product class such as cigarettes is totaled by network for number of 
commercials shown and expenditures spent, but to calculate hours and minutes of 
cigarette commercials one must do a content analysis of the entire quarter. 
Francis J. Sorauf (1959) does the same type of analysis to determine the impact of 
a Supreme Court decision by counting overall national attendance in time-release 
programs after the Zorach decision. 

12. In the past, the commission has rarely resorted to formal hearings or 
formal sanctions (fines, short-term licenses, cease and desist orders) when a 
question of “fairness” was involved. Informal enforcement techniques include 
the following: the letter of reprimand (sent to the licensee following a successful 
“fairness” complaint); the letter of inquiry (requesting an explanation from the 
individual broadcaster for the station’s policies); the advisory opinion (a letter 
advising the station on the commission’s feelings on a subject, although no 
complaint has been filed); delaying action on a station’s license renewal until it 
zonforms to FCC policies; and speeches publicizing “fairness” issues made to 
industry groups by commissioners and other high level staff personnel. 

13. CBS, NBC, and ABC are the three major networks. PBS is a public 
network. WCBS-TV, WCBS-AM, and WCBS-FM in New York are examples of owned 
and operated network stations. Affiliates are local stations around the country 
that broadcast network programs for a fee and the right to sell local advertising 
spots. Independents are not affiliated with any of the major networks and are 
frequently part of a broadcasting chain like the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Group. WNEW-TYV (Metromedia) is an example of an independent station. 

14. In 1969 $150 million in network television revenues came from cigarette 
advertising. A total of $50 million dollars in cigarette advertising was placed on 
local television stations and $20 million was placed in radio (The New York 
Times, August 21, 1969, p. 83). 

15. See “In re formulation of appropriate further regulatory policies concern- 
ing cigarette advertising and anti-smoking presentations” FCC 70-1305 (De- 
cember 15, 1970). 

16. 30 FCC 2d 643 (1971). 

17. These summaries and the percentage of correct responses follow: 

(1) The FCC has ruled that anti-cigarette spokesmen should be given time 
approximately equivalent to the time spent on cigarette commercials 
each week (false; 79%). 
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(2) The FCC has ruled that the time made available for anti-smoking 
“counter-ads” should be made available at no charge (true; 87%). 

(3) The FCC has ruled that if cigarette commercials are shown in prime 
time, anti-cigarette commercials have to be shown in prime time also 
(true; 88%). 

(4) The FCC stated in its opinion that although in this particular case (the 
Banzhaf case) it was applying the “fairness” doctrine to cigarette 
commercials, in the future the ruling may apply to other product 
commercials (false; 89%). 

(5) The 1967 FCC Banzhaf ruling applied to all cigarette commercials 
whether or not they directly addressed the issue of the effect of 
smoking on health (true; 100%). 

A score of four to five correct answers was considered a high score. 

18. The following questions were used to construct an index of genreal under- 
standing: 

(1) Have you heard whether the FCC has ever taken a position on the 
applicability of the “fairness” doctrine to advertising? 

(2) If yes, when did you first hear about that position? 

(3) If yes, how would you describe the position of the FCC? 

(4) Are you familiar with the FCC’s 1967 rulings applying the “fairness” 
doctrine to cigarette commercials? ° 

(5) If yes, could you tell me about them? 

(6) Are you familiar with any FCC “fairness” doctrine rulings, since the 
Banzhaf cigarette commercial rulings, involving other kinds of prod- 
uct commercials? 

(7) If yes, could you tell me about them? 

(8) If you could summarize the general position of the FCC today on 
“fairness” and advertising, how would you do it? 

A broadcaster was assigned a score of 1.0 for each accurate response. Four to 
five represents a good general understanding of the commission’s “fairness” and 
advertising policies. 

19. WNEW-TV in New York claimed a large disparity between its own and 
ASH’s figures. W NEW included noon to 11 P. M. in its definition of the prime-time 
period. WSBA-TV’s figures deviated substantially from ASH’s because the 
station included a five-minute talk show interview in the time presenting the 
antismoking side at their station. 

20. This technique was first discussed by former FCC Commissioner John 
Doerfer in his dissent to Miami Broadcasting in 1956. Doerfer noted the follow- 
ing: 





This Commission, as well as broadcasters, spends a good deal of time 
and money in compiling percentages of various program categories .. . 
All this is nonsense if the Commission has no actual sanctioning power. 
At best, it amounts to regulation by the lifted eyebrow — a wholly 
inappropriate basis for administrative action. [14 Pike and Fisher Radio Regula- 

tions, 1956, 128]. 

21. 32 FR 179 (September 15, 1967), p. 13170. 

22. In Re Application of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 16 FCC 2d 1034 
(1969); In Re Complaint Versus Metromedia 16 FCC 2d 941 (1969); In Re Com- 
plaint Versus Chronicle Publishing Co. 16 FCC 2d 884 (1969); and In Re Com- 
plaint Versus WNBC-TV 16 FCC 2d 956 (1969). 
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23. Henry Geller, former Genera! Counsel of the FCC, told me that “in 
effect, after NBC, KRON, and WNEW, we ended up with a 5:1 prime-time ratio” 
interview in Washington, DC January 18, 1974. Former FCC Chairman Hyde 
called the 5:1 ratio “a ratio for administrative convenience only” (interview in 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1974). The NAB’s General Counsel also agreed 
that a 5:1 ratio was “generally understood through the industry to be the accept- 
able prime-time ratio after the WNBC and WNEW rulings” (interview in 
Washington, D.C., January 10, 1974). 

24. Average compliance ratios for CBS’s owned and operated television 
stations from January 1968 to May 1969 were the following: JAN-—63:1 FEB— 
96:1 MAR—23:1 APR—6:1 MAY—S5:1 JUN—4:1 JUL—7:1 AUG—6:1 SEPT— 
8:1 OCT—10:1 NOV—9.5:1 DEC—10:1 JAN—9:1 FEB—8.5:1 MAR—7.5:1 
APR—4:1 MAY—4.5:1. All figures are rounded and are from the internal CBS 
network study of its owned and operated stations. 

25. Interviews with former Chairman Rosel Hyde and former Commissioner 
Kenneth Cox were held in Washington, D.C., in January, 1974. 

26. Interview in Washington, D.C. (January 14, 1974). 

27. FCC Notice of Proposed Rule-Making 69-95 (February 6, 1969). 

28. FCC 70-1305 (December 15, 1970). 

29. The analyst was Hamilton (1972) in “ Demand for Cigarettes.” The gov- 
ernment official was quoted in The New York Times, February 13, 1972. Hamil- 
ton found that from 1968-1970 prosmoking ads increased cigarette consumption by 
95 cigarettes per capita a year (out of an annual rate of 4,000 cigarettes per capita), 
while antismoking messages retarded consumption by 531 cigarettes. Warner 
£1979: 442) concludes that “the antismoking messages, despite having less than 
one-third the air time of prosmoking ads, were five and one-half times as potent.” 

30. This is according to a draft of an FCC staff report, approved unanimously 
by the commission, with Benjamin Hooks dissenting on this provision. Reported 
in The New York Times, July 3, 1974, p. 61. 
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Three approaches to increasing government awareness of and responsiveness to 
the values, preferences, and needs of individual citizens are proposed. The first is 
that all activities of government employees have “public service” as their primary 
objective, and that to this end all government employees act as ombudsmen on 
behalf of the citizens with whom they come in contact. The second is that an annual 
national survey be taken based on questions of concern to citizens in order to 
generate indicators of citizen satisfaction with major areas of government activity 
and to provide public guidance for national priorities. The third is that special 
surveys be undertaken before legislation is written and before implementing proj- 
ects or programs that might significantly change the social or environmental 
conditions of a community. These are offered as partial steps toward improved 
public service. Needed in addition are good people in government — those who 
value the interests of the public —and empirically sound instrumentalities that will 
accomplish public interest objectives. 


DISCERNING THE 
PUBLIC: INTEREST 


A. W. McCEACHERN. 
University of Southern California 


JAWAD AL-ARAYED 
Ministry of Health, Bahrain 


In the great banquet hall of an ancient kingdom all of the 
important citizens, the noblemen, and the ministers of state were 
gathered to celebrate the king’s birthday. As they waited for the 
king’s entrance, a beggar in rags slipped past the guards and, to 
everyone’s amazement, went boldly to the king’s high throne, 
climbed up on it with difficulty, and sat smiling down on the 
assembled gawking guests. Guards ran in, but the Prime Minister, 
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renowned for his wisdom and aplomb, waved them aside and 
approached the throne. 

“Sir,” he said, “the most important citizens of our country have 
been invited to join the king in a feast on the occasion of his 
birthday. May I ask, are you an important citizen?” 

The beggar replied with one word, “ Above.” 

“ Are you then a nobleman?” 

“ Above.” 

“A minister of state, perhaps?” 

“ Above.” 

Knowing that many thought his position was superior to the 
other ministers’, though: he often felt he worked for them, the 
Prime Minister said, as if he had solved the question of the beggar’s 
identity, “Then you must be the Prime Minister!” 

“ Above.” 

Now on sensitive ground, the Prime Minister said carefully, 
“As you’re sitting on the King’s throne, you must be the King 
himself.” 

“ Above.” 

There were angry exclamations from the assemblage, but the 
Prime Minister waved for silence, and continued. “No citizen is 
above the King. Are you the Prophet?” 

“ Above.” 

Ah, thought the Prime Minister, the poor beggar is suffering 
from the age-old affliction of paranoia. “You believe yourself to 
be God?” he asked. 

“ Above.” 

Losing a little aplomb and searching for greater wisdom, the 
Prime Minister said firmly, “Nothing is above God!” 

The beggar tapped his chest with his thumb and said proudly, “I 
am nothing.” 

* * * 


The point of this story in the context of this article is not the 
conundrum itself, but the Prime Minister’s wisdom in seeking to 
understand this lowliest of citizens by questions rather than impu- 
tations. This is wise, we think, because it is based on the premise 
that the values of individual citizens are of the greatest importance 
in determining the conduct of governments, a supposition that 
would probably be accepted by political scientists from Aristotle to 
Aaron Wildavsky, economists from Adam Smith to Marx and 
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Keynes, public administrators from Confucius to Machiavelli 
and Woodrow Wilson, even perhaps such revolutionary theorists 
as Marie Antoinette and Saul Alinsky. Sociologists too would 
accept this if phrased in their own terminology: All human interac- 
tion is reciprocal, and the expectation of one actor for another’s 
reaction influences the first actor’s behavior. (It is only necessary 
to assume that citizens and “government” alike are human to see 
the connection.) The differences among these theorists lie in the 
extent to which they assume that values of citizens can be manipu- 
lated or influenced, safely ignored or consciously attended to, as 
well as in the mechanisms they favor by which the values will 
influence governmental action (wise guidance, systematic decep- 
tion, representation, repression, or the magical “market”). These 
differences are of course of enormous import, having caused cen- 
turies of philosophical, political, and economic controversy not to 
mention revolutions, annexations, wars, the downfall of elected 
governments, and other forms of violent or peaceful change. 

Our intent is not to join this controversy and thereby contribute 
to such change but to examine and propose means by which 
governments of whatever form can (and perhaps should) discern 
the values, preferences, and interests of individual citizens. To do 
this it is necessary to clarify some assumptions about governments 
and individual citizens. The first is that governments are organiza- 
tions of people who are usually citizens of the nation they help to 
govern. The second is that governments or the citizens who are 
members of the organizations of government have two com- 
plementary objectives: One is to provide “public service,” and the 
other is to ensure that they or their close friends or relatives remain 
members of the government whether by seeking reelection, dis- 
crediting those who might seek to replace them, or by suppression. 
These two objectives are complementary in the sense that the 
greater the “public service” provided, the higher the likelihood 
that members ofa government will be able to retain their positions. 

It is nevertheless true that all governments divert some of their 
resources and energy to activities designed to accomplish the 
position-retention objective; and to the extent that they do, they 
reduce the amount of public service they are able to provide. This 
kind of activity, often referred to pejoratively as “playing politics” 
or suppressing dissidents, has in all but the most tyrannical or 
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corrupt governments an indirect public service objective as well, 
which is to say that almost all government officials and employees 
probably feel they are acting in the “public interest” and doing as 
good a job if not better than their opponents would. If these 
feelings are valid, then part of their task is to see that they retain 
their positions in order to continue to serve the public. If (like our 
legendary prime minister) they are wise and good, this is exactly 
what they should do, whether or not they have much aplomb. But 
in reality, wisdom and beneficence are matters of degree. As a 
consequence, even if governments do not become preoccupied 
with retaining power and are able to maintain a judicious balance 
between their own and the public’s interest however complemen- 
tary these are, they will be unable to provide perfect public service. 
This is our third assumption: All governments provide imperfect 
public service by attending more to the needs of some groups than 
others, through ignorance of the values or needs of many citizens, 
and through instrumentally ineffective government actions. In- 
equities, omissions, and damage are the result. 

Until some country is willing to adopt George Bernard Shaw’s 
proposal of equal income for all citizens regardless of age, sex, 
heredity, education, experience, occupation, position, or profes- 
sion (excepting, of course, as Shaw said, artists and playwrights), 
this English music hall refrain is likely to remain true: 


It’s the sayme the whole world over, 
It’s the poor what gets the blayme, 
While the rich takes all the glory, 
Isn’t it a bloody shayme. 


This is not an endorsement of poverty but simply a recognition that 
so long as there are pay differentials or differential access to re- 
sources through some other mechanism (inheritance, investment, 
and other forms of gambling, fraud and other forms of theft), there 
will be those who consider themselves poor in relation to others 
who are seen as rich. This perceived relative deprivation is a 
central individual value to which governments must attend as they 
seek to accomplish their objectives of “public service” and self- 
perpetuation. Although it may be the most important, it is also the 
most obvious and need not be belabored. But policies to respond to 
this problem — whether they be charity, negative income tax, 
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rationalizing propaganda, or more uniform pay scales — have 
implications for other values and needs of individual citizens. This 
leads to some assumptions about individual values. ` 

First, individuals have complex sets of values or preferences in 
relation to their physical well-being, their social relationships, and 
their physical environment. Second, at any point in time the values 
or preferences of an individual are probably arranged hierarchi- 
cally such that if the satisfaction of a preference at a lower level on 
the hierarchy conflicts with one at a higher level, the higher value 
will take precedence, or at least be given greater weight in reaching 
a decision. A young person who has been offered a higher paying 
job ina distant city may reject it in order to remain at home, close to 
family and friends, unless the pay is sufficiently high to enable 
weekend jet trips back home (in which case there would be no 
conflict). The same principle is illustrated by an old saying in 
Arabic that, when translated, goes something like this: “If you 
starve your dog he will follow you; but if you starve him a little 
more, he will eat you.” 

Third, as both of these examples imply, the hierarchical ar- 
rangement differs from person to person, from time to time, and 
from circumstance to circumstance. A Sudanese student once 
remarked in discussing Maslow’s hierarchy of needs that he knew 

_many people in his country who had reached the Islamic equiva- 
lent of “self-actualization” without ever having had enough to eat. 
And finally, individuals often do not know what is in their best 
interests through lack of experience or ignorance of the long-range 
effects of their choices. One of us at the age of fourteen was told 
that smoking would stunt his growth. At the time he was six feet, 
two and one-half inches tall, and still is, so maybe it did. But he 
wasn’t convinced, and no one knew then of the relation between 
smoking and cancer or infarction of the heart. 


* zk k 


Given these assumptions of multiple, divergent, sometimes 
conflicting and unstable value sets about which even the individu- 
als who hold them are unclear, governments must be confronted 
with whole populations of mare’s nests as they try to accomplish 
their objectives. No wonder there is a tendency to adopt simplistic 
one-value premises (usually economic) on the basis of which to 
make decisions or at least one-value explanations for decisions 
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that have been made. In practice, however, governments do much 
better than that. 

Most contemporary governments are organized around what 
might be termed a “theory of public interests.” There are depart- 
ments or ministries concerned with the economic well-being of the 
country and its citizens: industry, agriculture, commerce, labor, 
and welfare. There are departments concerned with the physical 
environment: public works, housing, parks, environmental protec- 
tion. There are departments concerned with the physical health of 
citizens, with their education, and with the informetion, 
entertainment, and recreation available to them. And all of these 
are in addition to such services as national defense, public safety, 
posts, and transportation. Such a diversity of organizational units 
is evidence that governments recognize that their citizens have 
multiple values. Depending on the relative emphasis of public and 
private activity in a particular national economy, some of the 
functions implied by these labels may be purely regulatory; while 
others, such as national defense, are highly likely to be provided 
directly by the government. In either case, the presumed objective 
of departmental activities is “public service.” 

If governments are equipped with the right organizational 
labels, where do problems arise? Obviously, in the activities of the 
members of the units to which these labels are attached. Aside 
from inadequate resources, there are three possible reasons for 
governmental activities that fail to satisfy citizens’ values. The first 
is unfair, selfish, or (to put it more plainly) “bad” people occupying 
positions in government, passing discriminatory laws, executing 
fair laws in unfair ways, or systematically exploiting resources for 
their own or their friends’ benefit. We have no panacea for this 
problem. Neither elections nor revolutions, reforms nor coups nor 
civil service regulations seem to work. Corrupt police departments 
develop procedures for corrupting new recruits. Corrupt elected 
officials take turns deceiving the public, and so on. A doctoral 
student from Bangladesh who had succeeded in winning an elec- 
tion to a university committee was asked what his campaign plat- 
form had been. “Throw the rascals out,” he replied. Another 
alternative would be not to let the rascals in in the first place. - 

A second possible cause of inadequate governmental action is 
lack of information about the consequences of particular programs 
or activities. A health program in a poor section of Mexico de- 
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signed to reduce infant mortality and disease was enormously 
successful in meeting its specific objectives. But it resulted in an 
increase in the number of people a subsistence economy had to 
support, and therefore in malnutrition and a significant decrease in 
the general health of the community. Had the program been de- 
signed to affect the birth-rate and the economy at the same time as 
it prevented disease and reduced infant mortality, it might have 
been more successful in its aggregate effects. This kind of problem 
is the result not of bad men or bad motives but of bad or incomplete 
information and estimation. Because the ideal solution — although 
obvious — is impossible (perfect information and prediction on all 
relevant dimensions), human governments need to rely on infor- 
mation gathering, processing, and analysis techniques that are 
available (such as multiattribute desirability analysis), as we have 
argued elsewhere. Recognition that the world and the people in it 
are complex should not occasion a throwing up of the hands but 
rather systematic attempts to do the best that can be done with 
whatever techniques are at hand to deal with complexity. 

A third cause of inadequate governmental actions is lack of 
information about or insensitivity to the values of individual citi- 
zens. One part of an agricultural development plan in Malaysia 
entailed convincing farmers in a certain district to change crops 
which would, a scientific study had shown, increase productivity 
of the land, increase the farmers’ income, and provide a better- 
balanced range of agricultural products for the country. It turned 
out that telling the farmers this was not enough. They preferred 
their old crops and methods. Increased taxation on the old crops 
was tried. The result was increased workload for and hostility to 
the tax collectors and decreased income for the farmers. It was not 
until someone asked the farmers what it was they didn’t like about 
the new crops and methods that it was discovered that their old 
methods allowed them to maintain their community life and the 
new methods would interfere with it. They valued the patterns of 
interaction they had with their families and friends more than they 
did money. 


* ok SS 


Conceptually, the solution to problems of this kind is extreme- 
ly simple: In order to find out what values individuals have with 
respect to particular governmental activities, ask them. But this is 
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an insufficient prescription with respect to programs with long- 
range objectives whose effects individual citizens have difficulty 
assessing. The State of Bahrain, for example, in anticipation of a 
changing economic base, began a few years ago an infrastructure 
development program including extensive landfill and highway 
construction. These were very visible developments requiring 
considerable government expenditures, Citizens, living in villages 
in substandard housing and having for centuries relied on indi- 
vidualized economic activities of fishing and subsistence farming, 
could not understand why the government placed higher priority 
on capital projects of these kinds than on direct housing assistance. 
Even today, while their sons drive to work in the aluminum plant 
near Sitra, it remains difficult for some to accept the ultramodern 
school their grandchildren attend across the road from the very 
same village of their own childhood, still with substandard housing 
and living conditions. Governments do have to decide whether to 
build the chicken first or concentrate on the egg. Whichever they 
choose, the extent of public service perceived by the population 
will depend on the extent to which there is communication be- 
tween the government and citizens. 

For this, fortunately, enormous resources are generally avail- 
able. These are the government workers themselves, most of 
whom engage in activities that relate to the interests of citizens. 
There are at least two ways in which government workers can 
increase government responsiveness to individual values of citi- 
zens. One is by the direct provision of service, and the other is by 
serving as a channel of communication between citizens and gov- 
ernment agencies. It may sound like a pious cliché or a slogan ona 
police car, but the primary object of any activity of any government 
employee should be the provision of public service. If this is 
recognized and adopted as a guide, it has clear implications for 
government recruitment, training of government employees, and 
standards of performance evaluation. 

It has often been argued that profit-making corporations have 
the advantage over government organizations in assessing perfor- 
mance of their employees in that they have a clear criterion — 
profit — against which to assess performance. This makes it 
possible, it might be said, to measure the effectiveness of a lathe 
operator according to the profit accruing to the corporation 
through the production of finished products from rough billets. 
This is, of course, nonsense. The only worker in a profit-making 
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company whose activities can be said to have a direct impact on 
profits is the worker who sets the prices. If the lathe operator’s 
productivity declines, prices can be raised and profits maintained. 
If the worker’s productivity increases, prices can be lowered and 
profits maintained (although this may seem a little far-fetched). In 
either case there is no necessary connection between the worker’s 
performance and profits although his or her performance might 
influence the worker who sets the prices. 

It is necessary in private as well as public organizations to 
evaluate performance along dimensions that are specific to an 
individual’s tasks — in our example, according to the number of 
billets. processed by the lathe operator each day. At the level at 
which work is carried out in public organizations, similar measures 
can be adduced: The number of inoculations given by the nurse, 
the number of accidents prevented by the traffic officer, the 
number of potholes repaired by the street maintenance crew, the 
number of food-poisoning cases prevented by the health inspec- 
tors, the number of letters delivered by the postal worker, and so 
on. In both the private and the public sector, more is better 
provided only that the activity is related to the overall objective of 
profit in the one case and public service in the other. The question 
to be asked is whether the result of a public employee’s activity is 
something the public wants, needs, or values. 

The second function government employees can perform is 
that of communicators between the public and government de- 
partments, acting as diagnosticians (so to speak) of public needs. 
As the postal worker delivers mail and stumbles in a pothole, he or 
she can note its location and report this information to the public 
works department. As the school teacher drives to school and 
observes a dangerous pedestrian crossing, this can be reported to 
the traffic department. When complaints are heard, these can be 
conveyed to the appropriate agency. Every government employee 
can act as an ombudsman for those segments of the community in 
. which they come in contact where they work and live. In some 
communities it may be desirable to have cadres of government 
employees whose sole responsibility is the systematic diagnosis of 
community needs through observation and interaction with com- 
munity members. ; 

It is not necessary for every government employee to have 
complete knowledge of the intricate distribution of responsibilities 
and functions among government departments and agencies to do 
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this successfully and systematically, but it is necessary for some- 
one or something to have that knowledge. A few years ago, the city 
of Long Beach developed and implemented a computerized refer- 
ral system to facilitate processing citizen requests and complaints. 
Using this system, an operator — either in person or over the 
telephone — could listen to the request, enter a few key words 
(such as “barking dog”) along with the caller’s name, address, and 
phone number, and immediately either pass the information to the 
correct government department or give the caller the name and 
telephone number of the responsible department. If all govern- 
ment employees were to use such a system both to initiate govern- 
ment action and to respond to citizen requests or complaints, it 
would be necessary for each employee to be able to code informa- 
tion according to the lexicon of the system. The postal workers 
would need to write only “pothole,” the address, and some indica- 
tion of its size or seriousness on the service information slip. There 
is no reason, in principle, why sucha system could not be used as a 
means of recording both positive and negative reactions of citizens 
to specific services and thereby serve as a partial indicator of the 
overall criterion of the quality and quantity of public service being 
provided. 
zz * 


This catch-as-catch-can method of assessing governmental 
performance is useful for the day-to-day operations of specific 
agencies but has two basic limitations. First, it can provide no 
guidance with respect.to priorities assigned to different functions 
and programs and very little with respect to functions that might be 
desired but are not being provided. And second, while it might 
represent the feelings and reactions of a cross-section of the com- 
munity, there can be no assurance that all segments of the commu- 
nity have been heard from. One way of evaluating governmental 
performance that could overcome these limitations would be to 
conduct a national survey of a random sample of the population 
large enough to ensure fair representation on all of the variables on 
which citizens differ. If such a survey were conducted annually or 
at least as frequently as the budgeting or planning cycle, it could be 
designed to generate indicators of citizen satisfaction with major 
areas of government activity and to provide public guidance for 
national priorities. 

We are not suggesting a replication of the commonplace public 
opinion polls designed to assess the popularity of people or to test 
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special interest hypotheses of government officials or social scien- 
tists. The survey proposed should be designed to reflect as accu- 
rately as possible the interests, concerns, and feelings of citizens at 
large, so the questions as well as the answers should be generated 
from the same source. To accomplish this, a much smaller and 
perhaps purposive sample should be selected from whose mem- 
bers opinions would be sought in unstructured, nondirective inter- 
views. The results of this preliminary survey would then provide 
the basis for more specific structured questions to be used in the 
national survey. There is no reason why parts of the survey instru- 
ment could not be reserved for questions of particular interest to 
different government agencies. But the main body of the instru- 
ment should be derived from expressions of the public interest. 

A similar approach could be adopted in the design of legisla- 
tion. For years, citizens of California have been presented with 
various “propositions” often initiated by special interest groups 
and designed on the basis of educated or crackpot guesses to which 
they are asked not to' speak but merely to grunt either “yes” or 
“no”. Some have been formulated in such a way that a “no” vote 
means you like whatever the proposition is about (which is almost 
always obscure) and a “yes” means you don’t like it. Citizens have 
been urged by wags to “ Vote No on Yes,” which in some cases has 
seemed helpful advice. Much clearer expressions of what is 
needed in a given piece of legislation could be had by surveying the 
public before it is written, asking straightforward questions about 
the central problems the legislation is expected to address. The 
same suggestion could be made with respect to any new project or 
program which might significantly change the social or 
environmental conditions of a community. 

SS k k 


Implementing these three simple suggestions — that all gov- 
ernment employees act as ombudsmen, that a national survey be 
taken at regular intervals, and that special purpose surveys be used 
for legislative and program development — depends on the adop- 
tion by the government of the overriding value that preferences of 
citizens should guide government policies and actions. As there is 
nothing particularly new about these proposals, the operational 
implementation should be little trouble given this fundamental 
orientation. A unit whose members would be responsible for 
community diagnosis and communication could provide an excel- 
lent introduction to government service for new employees, requir- 
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ing the development of understanding and familiarity with the 
complexities of government operations as well as direct contact 
with the public. And the wide publication of the results of these 
activities could provide citizens with an understanding of the de- 
gree to which the government is concerned with and responsive to 
their needs. 

That such publication could exacerbate dissensions and con- 
flict in the community is possible, but not inevitable. If we are 
correct in assuming that individuals have multiple values of vary- 
ing degrees of importance, then the results of questioning a number 
of individuals about any one value dimension should be a distribu- 
tion on the dimension of importance. If only polarized response 
categories (such as “yes” or “no”) are available, then the results 
will reflect polarization in the community and dissension and con- 
flict will be inferred. If multiple response categories are provided, 
the results will reflect a distribution of opinion in the community 
and differences can be inferred (not necessarily differences that 
amount to conflict). The answers to polarized questions can only 
be unanimity or conflict. Such questions are the devices of de- 
magogues, hot-heads, and rabble-rousers who use them to tell the 
people of acommunity what their values are — not the technique of 
wise governments or sensible social scientists who want to find out 
what their values are. 

Consider an innocuous example of a question concerned witha 
beautification program. If half the people said “yes” and half said 
“no,” would you assume that the population was divided into two 
hostile camps — the “Beauties” who were in favor of an attractive 
environment and the “Uglies” who stood for ugliness? Of course 
not. It should be apparent that those who said “no” probably have 
values and preferences with a higher priority than beautification 
and would endorse the program providing these higher priority 
preferences had been satisfied first. Discovering the distribution of 
priorities in a population should be the objective around which 
questions are formulated. 

We are almost — but not quite — so naive as to think these 
proposals and the procedures to implement them will eliminate real 
conflict. For example, the differences between those who favor 
retribution and those who favor rehabilitation as the primary objec- 
tive of a criminal justice system are undoubtedly real value dif- 
ferences. How many of each group would subordinate these 
specific values to “public safety” is a question that might go some 
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way toward resolving issues with respect to government activities 
in this area even if it did nothing to resolve the conflict. There are 
undoubtedly some who would sacrifice “public safety” for the sake 
of retribution, just as there are some who think rehabilitation 
should be tried at any cost to the safety of the community. But these 
die-hards are probably a minority, so long as questions of higher 
priority values are associated with what at first might appear to be 
unresolvable conflicts in fundamental values but which, for most 
citizens, are probably different instrumental approaches to achieve- 
ment of the agreed upon objective of “public security.” Of course we 
are revealing our own pragmatic priorities in this example, but 
we do so in order to stress the importance of the questions asked in 
any survey of public interests. If the right questions are asked, we 
suspect more consensus than conflict will be discovered; and 
consensus is, after all, the basis on which communities perpetuate 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, such proposals and procedures do not provide a 
blueprint for utopia. But neither are they intended as mere pallia- 
tives. They could provide information of the greatest importance in 
areas of government activity where the rubber hits the pothole, so 
to speak, or where policy impinges on the pocketbook. They can 
be used with any form of government provided only that the 
government is responsive, and at any level of government in areas 
where that government has jurisdiction. But they are nevertheless 
only partial steps toward improved public service. Needed in 
addition are people who value the interests of the public and 
empirically sound instrumentalities that will accomplish public 


interest objectives. 
x SS 


In many parts of the world techniques such as the ones pro- 
posed here are already in use for special programs, special geo- 
graphical areas, special segments of the population, or particular 
functions of government. Our proposal is that they be used as the 
major instruments of national public policy. In large industrial 
nations this may be a futile cry in the wilderness of confusion that 
maintains the status quo. The only reason to continue in the same 
old way is if you don’t know what’s going on. In small developing 
countries it may be both possible and necessary to adopt some 
version of these suggestions. As major changes in the economy, in 
governance, and in services are introduced (whatever else de- 
velopment might be, it is certainly change), their success depends 
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in large part on public acceptance. Both the likelihood and degree 
of acceptance will be increased if programs and policies are tailor 
made to suit the existing value dimensions of a community. 

Some would undoubtedly argue that the way to accomplish this 
is through the electoral process in which “representatives” are 
chosen by the populace to carry out their wishes. Whatever the 
advantages of such procedures for selecting the few members of a 
government to which they apply, in themselves these mechanisms 
provide little opportunity for expressions of preference with re- 
spect to what the government does. Citizens may elect a sheriff, 
but have little direct say in the assignment of patrolmen to their 
neighborhood or about what they do. They can participate in the 
choice of a school superintendent while having no impact on the 
principals or teachers who design and carry out educational pro- 
grams for their children. They may have an occasional say about 
who will “run” their country from the president’s or prime minis- 
ter’s office, but virtually no choice in the who or what of the 
governmental bureaucracy. And in any case, the last thing any 
country should aspire to is a “representative” legislature in the 
sense of a “representative sample.” Even if such a thing were 
desired, it would be better to have it selected at random than by 
election, just as the president of the Athenian Council which was 
responsible for both legislative and executive functions was cho- 
sen by lot from its 50 members, served for a single day, and could 
serve no more than one day-long term during his entire life. 

We are not proposing any particular method by which govern- 
ment leaders should be selected. Heredity, elections, brute force, 
and oligarchic self-perpetuation have different probabilities cf pro- 
ducing wise and good leaders in different countries at different 
times. But whatever the method of selection, to think that a few 
wise men can understand and express the values of a community is 
a preposterous presumption considering the variability in the ex- 
periences, needs, and preferences in even a single family. Although 
it may be possible to second guess the public’s sentiments with 
respect to the fundamental abstractions of life and death, 
motherhood and morality, only by direct solicitation are govern- 
ments likely to understand citizens’ values with respect to the 
concrete details of day-to-day living, of prenatal care, and the 
treatment of delinquents, for example, for which governments 
have responsibilities to their citizens. 
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Even more important to developing countries are the probable 
differences between the values of their citizens and those of citi- 
zens of large industrial nations. We don’t know that they are in any 
specific comparison, but suspect they are both enormous and 
subtle. In some English-speaking countries people speak of “going 
to hospital” just as they speak of “going to church” or “going to 
school.” In others they say “going to the hospital” as they would 
say of going “to the department store” or “to the used-car dealer.” 
These differences could connote an association of “hospital” with 
benevolent service institutions in the first case, and with rapacious 
commercial enterprises in the second — differences that. suggest 
different experiences with the health system and that would un- 
doubtedly be reflected in the values citizens had with respect to 
health care. If there are such differences between countries witha 
common language and a fairly comparable level of development, 
imagine the differences that probably exist among countries with 
different languages and divergent histories and levels of develop- 
ment. Adopting institutional patterns and government policies and 
practices from other nations, we would argue, can be distorting and 
dangerous. Although a little reasoning and comparison are not likely 
to do much harm, developing countries would be well advised to 
resist the enslavement of established practice and, instead, to 
create new systems suited to their own needs. 
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This article examines the nature and context of public management in the Ameri- 
can Polity. It develops an interorganizational theory approach for the task. This 
approach analyzes public management from a political economy perspective, 
modifying organizational concepts for use at the interorganizational level. The 
utility of the approach is demonstrated by using the Water Resources Interorgani- 
zational Network as a case study. The attempt by this network to avoid grappling 
with the crucial problem of groundwater mining is analyzed by looking at the 
political nature of the network (its polity) and at the task side (its economy). The 
article concludes by sketching a general political economy approach to network 
analysis that illuminates the role of public management in the public policy process. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

An Interorganizational Network 
Perspective 


LAWRENCE F. KELLER 
Cleveland State University 


One of the most persistent recommendations by applied social 
scientists of all-disciplinary persuasions is for public organizations 
to research public policy problems. Ideally, these dedicated advo- 
cates see such research as leading to organizations capbable of 
and, most importantly, willing to do self-evaluation. This achieves 
the goals of American public administration—adaptive organiza- 
tions implementing effective and equitable public policies 
(Wildavsky, 1979). 
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In contrast to these prediéttions of and hopes for comfortable 
outcomes of research by public organizations, the use of research 
by the public agencies in Kansas dealing with water resources 
illustrates a quite different pattern. Within this set of agencies, 
research serves as a buffer against demands for action, enabling 
even putative “regulatory” agencies to avoid active behavior. To 
understand why and how this perversion of the academic dream 
occurs requires use of an analytical framework that looks beyond 
traditional views of political groups and public agencies. 

This article will argue that the dynamics of policymaking in 
general and techniques such as public policy research specifically 
cannot be understood until we grapple with the interorganizational 
context of public management. It is this context that determines 
the functions of management regardless of the rhetoric that sur- 
rounds them or the motives of those that create and utilize them. 
Our failure to understand this continues to frustrate efforts at 
improving management and even to misperceive both successes 
and failures. 

The following sections develop an interorganizational policy 
network (IPN) framework and apply it to the Kansas groundwater 
problem. This framework permits understanding the limits of 
management techniques such as research. It illuminates the myth 
of universal techniques as it underscores the political and organiza- 
tional setting of contemporary public management. These 
techniques can be utilized effectively only by understanding the 
policy setting in which they must be implemented. The case fo- 
cuses on a critical public policy problem clearly demonstrating the 
inability of conventional concepts to capture the substance and 
process of public policymaking in a complex polity. Thus, it illus- 
trates the utuility of adapting organizational concepts to an inter- 
organizational context. 


THE KANSAS WATER RESOURCES NETWORK AND GROUNDWATER: 
THE RITUALS OF REGULATION 


Groundwater mining in Kansas is a major public policy prob- 
lem. This “mining” by farmers for irrigation is rapidly depleting the 
Ogallala aquifer, a source of high quality water deposited 
thousands of years ago. At present, this unplanned use by farmers 
in the high plains produces almost one-third of American agricul- 
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tural output even though it is a quite arid section of the country. 
Historically, this is the region of the country called the “The Great 
American Desert.” 

The aquifer underlies parts of seven high plains states — New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. Although formally regulated by each state, in most 
instances control in the use of the groundwater is left to the indi- 
vidual user. This minimal regulation, in spite of the known high 
social and economic costs of depletion of the aquifer, results from 
the structure of a water resources network — a set of public 
agencies, legislative committees, and attendant interest groups with a 
salient interest in water resources (Keller, 1975; Kansas Water 
Resources Board, 1967). 

The Kansas water resources agencies represent an intriguing 
phenomenon for study as they were deliberately designed to sepa- 
rate the functions of research, planning, and regulation. Contrary 
to the conventional plan for a single-policy public agency, this 
administrative design was formally interorganizational. No water 
policy could be effectively designed and implemented unless it 
involved at least two separate state agencies. Although this frag- 
mentation runs counter to the traditional centralized model of 
public administration, it was designed apparently to avoid a 
“Gresham’s Law” of resources being expended on regulation at the 
expense of effective research and planning. 

In Kansas, four agencies have direct responsibility for public 
policies on water resources. Each is a separate organization, with 
two of the agencies reporting to independent boards. To compen- 
sate for the disadvantages of such fragmentation, the system also 
includes provision for a state water plan. This plan apparently is 
perceived as a “connective tissue” that could mold together the 
fragmented agencies. The planning process not only includes 
provisions for involving all interested parties, but also contains 
enforcement powers to ensure that implementation of any water 
related policy reflects the plan. Seemingly, the development of this 
plan is to be an open process reflecting a variety of perspectives. 
This would lay the foundation for coordinating the activities of 
these diverse agencies (Drury, 1970; Keller, 1975). 

The agency formally responsible for regulation is the Division 
of Water Resources (DWR) headed by a state engineer. The divi- 
sion is located in the Department of Agriculture, headed by a 
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Board of Agriculture whose members are elected by delegates 
from agricultural groups. The division processes the permits re- 
quired for water use, from acceptance of initial applications to post- 
construction field inspections. That is, in Kansas as in most Western 
states water can only be used or, more technically, appropriated 
by filing a permit with the state. In a permit system there are no 
riparian rights: The first user to file a permit can utilize as much 
water as his or her use will sustain. This can include all of the flow 
of a stream or what can be pumped from an aquifer. Consequently, 
a water permit is a crucial resource in an arid region as a holder is 
ensured an adequate supply regardless of the impact on other 
potential users or even those users whose permits are junior (i.e., 
later in time). Permits are dated from the moment of filing and the 
holder of a senior permit (one granted at an early date) is Jegally 
guaranteed their allotment at all times. 

The Kansas Water Resources Board (KWRB) is statutorily 
responsible for planning and research. As its name indicates, it is 
an independent board with the members appointed by the gover- 
nor. It is headed by an executive director responsible for the 
day-to-day operations. The board is the lead agency in the formula- 
tion of the state water plan. 

Water quality programs are the province of the Division of 
Environment (DOE) of the Department of Health and Environ- 
ment. Water quality historically has not been a major focus of 
groundwater public policies although it is a rising concern with 
drinking water. Most cities in the high plains use groundwater as 
the primary source for drinking water, although this is a very small 
quantity as compared to that used for irrigation. 

The last agency with significant responsibility for groundwater 
policy is the State Geological Survey (K GS). The survey is part of 
the University of Kansas and is headed by the state geologist who 
is an appointee of the chancellor of the university. The survey’s 
programs center on monitoring groundwater levels in aquifers and 
similar data-base-type activities. It has also created computer 
models to simulate the hydrologic dynamics of aquifers. 

The expectations for role behaviors of these agencies in for- 
mulating policy for water resources were based on traditional 
public administration with its ideal of agencies staffed by profes- 
sionals who would be responsive to central planning. From this 
perspective, the behavior of actors is shaped by organizational 
variables. However, the behaviors of the actors in reality has 
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reflected the network variables rather than just organizational var- 
iables. In fact, it becomes a difficult problem — both conceptually 
and empirically — to establish organizational boundaries. This is 
easily demonstrated by looking at actual behavior in the Kansas 
water resources network. 

One result of this administrative design for functional diversity 
with centralized planning has been relatively uncoordinated im- 
plementation. The state engineer, for example, has issued permits 
with little regard for the overall demand pattern and without con- 
sidering the research findings of the KWRB or the KGS. Concur- 
rently, the research agendas of these agencies seldom deal with the 
operating reality of the state engineer’s office. That is, research has 
focused on hydrology seldom considering the public management 
implications. This lack of coordination stems from the power of the 
actors being based on a shared set of network norms or a “constitu- 
tion” rather than on formal organizational authority. Thus, the 
water resources network sanctions independent agency activities 
contrary to its formal design. 

This independence is nurtured further by the professional orienta- 
tion of agency elites who respect the competence of fellow pro- 
fessionals. In fact, attempts by actors external to the network 
‘to coordinate water programs may well be defined as “politics” by 
these professionals as such attempts seldom reflect water re- 
sources research (that is, research by members of the network). 
Consequently, organizational authority based on a hierarchy is not 
descriptively useful with this network. 

The constitution also reinforces the de facto decentralized au- 
thority of the network as it distributes power widely to network 
actors. As all are professionally trained water resources techni- 
cians, each is accorded equal shares of the action. Again this 
makes coordination difficult, especially for those outside the net- 
work, regardless of their formal authority. 

The network power system, or polity, also structures how 
issues are raised and resolved by those in the network concerned 
with groundwater. As noted, a premium is placed on results of 
professionally acceptable research. Therefore, the network’s pol- 
icy agenda tends to be structured only by those who can raise 
issues in the technical language of such research. For example, 
agendas of interagency meetings and even general conferences are 
dominated by technical research presentations. Also, in an early 
seminar on groundwater conducted under university auspices, the 
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state government and researchers in the. field continually pointed 
out the lack of knowledge by those without a water resources 
background. For example, fears of total depletion of the resources 
were countered with assertions that theoretically it could not be 
depleted. Although obviously correct hydrologically De, an 
aquifer like an oil well always retains a significant amount of 
nonrecoverable material), this tended to focus discussions on 
technical geologic issues rather than the more significant public 
policy issues of the political and economic consequences of re- 
source exhaustion. 

Not only is the agenda structured by the language and outlook 
of researchers, it tends to focus on the supply side of water re- 
sources. The main groundwater provisions of the state water plan, 
for example, speak to increasing the supply. Many of the actors 
reflect an engineering orientation as hydrology has been a tradi- 
tional field within engineering. Such an orientation stresses the 
meeting of demands as the primary strategy for resolving resource 
problems. To an engineer the most appropriate response to a 
resource demand is to create processes and structures to meet it. 
Engineers and other technicians with these norms have difficulty in 
viewing reduction of demands as an appropriate response. Con- 
sequently, most network research focuses on the supply of 
groundwater taking demand as a given. 

This perspective is reinforced by a simplistic definition of re- 
sponsiveness often assumed by traditional public administration. 
That is, external demands by authoritative actors such as legisla- 
tive committee members are viewed as given and pursued with 
little regard for their overall impact on a public interest.! 

The fragmentation at the state level is complemented by the 
emergence of special districts at the local level. In the groundwater 
action set (Aldrich, forthcoming) — namely those members of 
the water resources network dealing with groundwater — the 
Groundwater Management Districts (GMD) are the most signifi- 
cant (Keller, 1975). Three of the five GMDs that have been formed 
are dealing with the groundwater mining of the Ogallala Aquifer. 
Only one has had a significantly long existence (1981 was its sixth 
year) so it is difficult to ascertain how they will interact with other 
members of the action set over time. However, they do add to the 
formal fragmentation and during the 1977 and 1978 legislative ses- 
sions requested special state funding. The funding was for their 
own research and special projects. This is in addition to their 
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ability to tax district members, which all have done. This reliance 
on districts with their own agendas reinforces the “constitutional” 
mandate for independent agencies. 

Coordination between the state and district levels is formally 
mandated through a requirement that GMDs formulate manage- 
ment plans for approval by the state engineer. However, the Water 
Resources Division has only recently formulated regulations and 
the approval of management plans has been mostly pro forma 
(Kansas Legislative Post Audit, 1976; Kansas State Senate, 1977a, 
1977b). This will be discussed in the following section on the 
incentive system of the network — its economy. 

In summary, the system of power of the water resources net- 
work (i.e., its polity) is marked by formal and informal fragmenta- 
tion. This makes coordination by central systemic actors such as 
the governor or legislature difficult. The fragmentation is sup- 
ported by the professional orientation of elites and the network 
constitution which stress the importance of research, indepen- 
dence of institutions, and the need for a variety of professional 
judgments. These network characteristics successfully invalidate 
the formal attempts to plan centrally. Also, most activity focuses 
on the distributive aspects of water supply, minimizing regulatory 
alternatives and thereby reinforcing the network polity as an in- 
formally decentralized system. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE WATER RESOURCES NETWORK: 
PROCESSING THE FORMS 


Although the appropriation doctrine provides that groundwater 
use is to be regulated through a careful permit process, the 
groundwater action set has seen its task as merely processing the 
necessary paperwork. This is one result of a state plan whose main 
provision on groundwater calls for increasing the supply of irriga- 
tion quality groundwater. That is, the state water plan legitimates 
concentration by the regulatory agency on formal administration, 
with the infrequent denial of applications for appropriating 
groundwater (Kansas Legislative Post Audit, 1976; Kansas State 
Senate, 1977b). It also vindicates the action set research focus on 
increasing the supply. 

Additionally, a professional focus in an institutionally frag- 
mented action set allows for the transformation of demands for 
action into a demand for more research. For example, in the face of 
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increased demands for action from legislators and even some farm 
groups, the Water Resources Board has formulated a research 
program and requested additional funding for it. Similarly, GMD 1 
in its management plan has concentrated on a demonstration 
weather modification program that again focuses on research and 
does not require any behavioral change in present irrigation prac- 
tices (Kansas State Senate, 1977a; Bennet, 1977). In essence, the 
network economy rewards hydrologic research and member or- 
ganizations tend to hire those able to do such technical research. 
Response to problems is then viewed as a technical matter, neces- 
sitating more research if any action is ever to be effective. This 
permits unabated used of groundwater. 

Also, by emphasizing the technical side of groundwater utiliza- 
tion in the context of increasing the supply the groundwater action 
set has been able to buffer outside impingements. That is, unless 
inputs from the environment can be formulated in the professional 
language, their influence will be slight. This is especially true for 
proposals of conservation and/or for changes in policy that are 
often countered as lacking the relevant knowledge and insights that 
have resulted from network groundwater research. 

In summary, the groundwater action set has an economy fo- 
cused on formal administration and technical research. Although 
reflective of traditional public administration doctrine with its em- 
phasis on the technical expert, this ironically aids in assisting in the 
utilization of groundwater. More significantly, this type of a net- 
work economy can buffer outside impingements quite well as 
outsiders have difficulty acquiring the requisite technical knowl- 
edge. Just as the network constitution denies legitimacy to those 
actors such as governors who are supposed to represent authority 
in a democratic system, so the network economy inhibits the 
raising of significant policy issues if not expressed hydrologically. 


EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE WATER RESOURCES NETWORK: 
BUFFERING DEMANDS FOR CHANGE 


Two factors have greatly increased the external pressure on the 
groundwater action set, often causing some actors to seek basic 
changes in behaviors. The network, however, continues to buffer 
out most of these demands. These may make it difficult to continue 
increasing the unplanned utilization of this critical natural re- 
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source, but only if those who raise such demands can deal with a 
network reality (i.e., the politics of public management). 

First, the recent changes in the political actors at the state level 
have resulted in demands for conservation. For example, the state 
senate committee that has oversight responsibilities for water re- 
sources had a dramatic change in membership in the late 1970s. 
The new members represent a different constituency and are not 
reluctant to raise basic issues that have long been left dormant. 
Their extensive and incisive questioning of administrative officials 
in hearings on a minor amendment to the Appropriation Act in 1977 
reflects this increased concern. 

Second, problems with energy: have impacted dramatically on 
irrigation practices. These impacts derive from both increasing 
scarcity of natural gas (which is the most-common energy source 
for driving the irrigation pumping equipment) and from the accom- 
panying inflation of energy generally. In combination, this has 
greatly increased the costs of irrigation at a time when farm prices 
have weakened. Consequently, users may well seek succor outside ` 
of the network. This may raise the issue of groundwater mining ina 
broader context than the water resources network, potentially 
complicating the ability of the network to buffer external impinge- 
ments. 

The agricultural demonstrations by the “tractorcade” farmers 
pointedly illustrate the consequences of inflation and weakened 
farm prices. These consequences have placed irrigating farmers, 
especially the large number who began irrigation during the early 
1970s when farm prices soared to atypically high levels, in an 
economic squeeze. In order to irrigate, they have borrowed large 
amounts of capital at relatively high interest rates. To maximize the 
returns from these investments they mechanized their operations. 
However, the rising cost of energy greatly increased the operating 
costs. Unfortunately for the expectations of wealth that these 
irrigators held, the rising costs of capital and increasing operating 
expenses occurred during a time when farm prices significantly 
weakened. The resulting dilemma has sometimes led these irriga- 
tion farmers to engage in relatively radical political behavior. 

The only “give” in this squeeze as perceived by the farmers is 
to get the government to manipulate farm prices. They perceive 
little or no hope of reducing capital costs or affecting the costs of 


‘energy, based on the difficulty of having much impact in these 
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areas. In effect, these are viewed as inexorable results of an exter- 
nal economy. Consequently, they have turned their efforts to lob- 
bying the agencies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Compounding the effects of inflation and political personnel 
changes for the water resources network is the increasing general 
awareness of the problem of groundwater mining in contrast with 
its past obscurity. The eastern and central two-thirds of Kansas 
have been unaware of the conditions in the western one-third of the 
state. Additionally, this obscurity was combined with the lack of 
symbols that could have energized general conservation 
movements (such as the Rocky Mountains). This lack of 
conservation-oriented groups permitted most organized interests 
in the network to reflect the perspectives of natural resource users 
generally and of groundwater users in particular. It also reinforces 
the general American agricultural philosophy that the efforts of 
people can enhance nature and therefore available resources are to 
be used. 

This means that the external environments of the water re- 
sources network are quiescent politically and beneficent econom- 
ically, which is to say they are generally hostile,to regulation. Even 
though changes are occurring in these network environments, they 
tend to be incremental and are buffered by the network’s internal 
polity and economy as these demands cannot be easily formulated 
in the research language of the network. 

The Kansas groundwater action set is instructive as a case 
study. It demonstrates the need to create a framework focused on 
the interorganizational context of contemporary public manage- 
ment. The next section develops an appropriate framework, an 
Interorganizational Policy Network (IPN) approach, that can in- 
crease our understanding of why public management in a policy 
network can be a buffer against demands for action. 


THEORY OF INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
POLICY NETWORKS 


APPLYING THE POLITICAL ECONOMY APPROACH: 
THE NETWORK POLITY 


The case study of groundwater mining has indicated some 
concepts (such as network constitution) that may be useful for an 
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interorganizational perspective. However, what is needed is a 
comprehensive framework that places these concepts in relation to 
each other so as to create a viable approach for understanding 
policymaking and management in a complex polity. 

An interorganizational policy network (IPN) approach can 
accomplish the integrative task. It emphasizes that complex 
polities such as the United States often decentralize, with the 
decentralization in policymaking centered on a relatively small 
number (network) of organizational actors involved in a particular 
policy area such as labor, agriculture, and the like. In absolute 
terms, these actors can number in the hundreds or even the 
thousands; however, they are typically a small percentage of the 
total possible actors. These IPNs cut across branches of govern- 
ment involving both legislative and executive actors, and span 
both units and levels of government. This combines the subsystem 
perspective of some political scientists with organizational and 
network sociologists (Keller and Wamsley, 1977). To implement 
an IPN approach in the most useful empirical fashion requires 
distinguishing its power dimensions from its task dimensions. Such 
a distinction is analytic and clearly recognizes that task questions 
can have power dimensions. 

A political economy approach to IPNs highlights two signifi- 
cant features of public policymaking; (1) the potential if not overt 
use of coercion? and (2) the provision of services (Lowi, 1969; 
Rienhard, 1978). The former involves the enduring political science 
questions of legitimacy, authority, power, and influence. The latter 
raises the persistent questions of public administration — that is, 
the design and operation of efficient systems for implementing 
public policies. The heuristic power of the political economy ap- 
proach is its ability to conceptualize the relationships of these 
concerns. 

To realize these theoretical payoffs, this approach examines the 
internal and external dimensions of the political and economic 
relationships within and among networks. For example, not only 
are questions of authority and power relationships within the net- 
work important, so are authority and power relationships estab- 
lished with other networks. The same is true for questions of 
economy. That is, viable networks must establish and maintain 
effective internal and external polities and internal and external 
economies (Wamsley and Zald, 1973). 

In contrast to organizations, networks are not established as 
formal hierarchies. Consequently, although many concepts useful 
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in analyzing organizations can be applied to networks, they must 
be defined carefully to take account of the often less formally 
structured nature of networks. However, the contemporary com- 
plex organization is often less formally structured than it appears to 
be. (See accounts of phenomena such as informal organizations. 
Barnard, 1938, is one of the earlier examples.) Thus in important 
respects organizations resemble networks more than formal 
hierarchies, facilitating the use of organizational concepts at the 
network level. 

In political terms, an IPN has a structure of authority and 
power. Obviously, this can vary just as it does for an organization 
or anation. However great the variety, the dominant concerns over 
authority and power within an IPN conceptually can be analyzed 
in terms such as a “constitution,” the institutionalized distribution 
of authority and power, recruitment-and socialization system for 
members, succession system for leadership, and patterns of de- 
mand aggregation and articulation (Wamsley and Zald, .1973; 
Friend et al., 1974). 

A network constitution reflects the dominant values, goals, and 
ethos that are institutionalized in a particular network. Warren et 
al. (1974) refer to this as an “institutionalized thought structure” 
and perceptively note that contention or cooperation occur 
“within a general consensus that what they are all tryingtodo... 
is important and desirable and fits into a common frame of refer- 
ence.” This institutionalization of values, myth, and ethos func- 
tionally serves as a “constitution,” legitimating or damning par- 
ticular behaviors and courses of action. As with a constitution, 
some symbols and rhetoric have potency and influence and others 
do not. 

Just as values, norms, myths, and so on tend to be in- 
stitutionalized in networks, so do distributions of authority and 
power. Some networks may be dominated by a single, often 
charismatic, actor, or by a coalition. At the other extreme, some 
networks may approximate anarchy, lacking agreement on all but 
the most abstract goals. Opposition factions may also exist, rang- 
ing from the equivalent of guerillas to elaborate and powerful 
“shadow” opposition (Aldrich, forthcoming; Wamsley and Zald, 
1973). 

The more actors involved in an IPN and the more complex 
their interactions, the more likely it is that they will be function- 
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ally differentiated or will make (as Friend et al., 1974, put it) 
“specialized contributions.” This specialization, often not as con- 
sciously designed as with an organization, performs a key 
economic function. It also can lead to power differentiation based 
on the centrality or essentiality of particular functions, such as the 
control over funding. Still other IPN members may have greater 
power based on the coincidence of their organizational mission 
with the values held by powerful external groups and/or values 
esteemed by the political culture (Benson, 1975). 

IPNs may also institutionalize career patterns. As our society 
grows ever more complex, careers will be imbedded in networks. 
A latent function of professional education (such as law school and 
graduate public administration) may be to map career routes. From 
this perspective, an appropriate graduate professional degree may 
well be a necessary although not sufficient prerequisite to an effect- 
ive (i.e., powerful) position in an IPN. 

Internally, IPNs will differ in their patterns of demand articula- 
tion and aggregation. In other words, they will differ in the ways in 
which problems are defined, creating distinctive “realities” for 
network actors. Thus, the ways that dissatisfactions, conflicts, or 
ambiguities are raised and resolved — such as the processing of 
internally generated challenges to established goals — will vary. 

These concepts can be illustrated by recalling the structure and 
processes of the Kansas water resources network. Its constitution 
calls for a decentralized system that nullifies the formal central 
planning mechanism. This institutionalizes shared power among 
the technically informed actors who head the main state agencies 
and serve on and as staff to key legislative committees. Recruit- 
ment and socialization focus on procuring and improving the tech- 
nically proficient expert in terms of hydrologic research with career 
systems rewarding the efficient researcher — namely, those who 
minimize if not overlook nonhydrologic issues. Demands are, of 
course, articulated in terms of the technical hydrologic research or 
they are excluded from the policy agenda. In conceptual terms, 
nontechnically articulated issues aré not aggregated but rather 
buffered out of the system. (For the importance of setting the 
public agenda, see Cobb and Elder, 1975.) 

Externally, the political aspects of an IPN represent the dis- 
tribution of sentiment and power in its environment. This includes 
actors who oppose, are neutral, apathetic, ignorant of, or support 
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its purposes or functions. Also significant is the extent to which an 
IPN has established hegemony over them. External political ex- 
changes are those that IPN actors perceive as having implications 
for their purposes and/or for the maintenance of their current 
relationships. In contrast, external economic impingements are 
perceived as affecting only the task/technical cores(s) or the in- 
strumental relations among actors. Thus, these are more likely to 
be perceived as beyond any possibility of change. 

In the case of groundwater mining, rising energy costs are seen 
as beyond the possibility of change even though they are a direct 
threat to the present irrigation technology. In contrast, attempts by 
central political actors such as governors to place groundwater 
mining on a general policy agenda are keenly resisted. The resis- 
tance is even more pronounced against any intervention by the 
federal government. In both cases, these latter threats are resisted 
as they attempt to alter the purposes of the water resources net- 
work actors and/or the current stability of their relationships. This 
alteration is seen as impermissible as it violates the network con- 
stitution as noted earlier. In fact, the only involvement by the 
national government that is even tolerated is a $6 million multiyear 
groundwater research project. It is revealing that the only national 
action seen as permissible is a research project. This fits with the 
IPN’s polity and economy. 

IPN actors generally seek stability and certainty in relation- 
ships with one another and in their collective relationship with the 
environment. This search for stablility can be conceptualized as an 
oscillating equilibrium. That is, although IPNs may be found in all 
states of stability or instability, there is a propensity among the 
actors toward a rough equilibrium. For example, the quest for 
some sort of stable or secure distinctive niche in the larger system 
is often a major aspect of the tendency toward equilibrium. As 
most IPNs are seeking such security, the quests for equilibrium 
will be constantly affected by disruptions as IPNs jostle one 
another (Benson, 1975; Fritschler, 1969). 

To secure and/or maintain a network equilibrium, its power 
holder(s) will counter any impingements threatening existing pat- 
terns of power. Dissident minorities or opposition actors may seek 
to mobilize and obtain support from the outside. Although the 
power holders act as individuals, their collective effect is to protect 
the IPN’s domain or niche from encroachment, to sustain overt 
support, to neutralize overt opposition, and to continue quiescence 
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of latent oppositon (Benson, 1975; Thompson, 1967). Again, the 
buffering function of research in the Kansas IPN illustrates how 
management technologies can be used for these political purposes. 

All changes are not an outgrowth of contest or manipulations. 
IPN actors, for example, may engage in a planned cooperative 
change of their relationships vis-a-vis their environments. Price 
systems based on desired earning rates rather than on market 
conditions illustrate this quite well. Often this is condoned by 
supposedly regulatory agencies, depending upon the configuration 
of authority and power in the network polity (Kaplan et al., 1958). 

Finally, as Friend et al. (1974) suggest, relationships among 
these IPNs will most often resemble Lindblom’s partisan mutual 
adjustment. This results from the absence of mutually acceptable 
criteria to govern adjustments among IPNs and therefore, only 
incremental changes are typically acceptable. Consequently, in- 
teractions at their boundaries lead to an ad hoc system for partisan 
mutual adjustment (or as Friend et al. would have it, a “field of 
decision”). This decision field may disappear upon solution of the 
immediate mutual problem, or some forms of linkage may be 
institutionalized (Lindblom, 1965). In public administration, this 
may be the most significant function of the blue ribbon commis- 
sions often established by chief executives. Their reports may be 
seen as blueprints for an acceptable ad hoc resolution of internet- 
work conflict or acknowledgment of open hostilities. 


APPLYING THE POLITICAL ECONOMY APPROACH: 
THE NETWORK ECONOMY 


It is useful to distinguish analytically between matters of polity 
— especially the pattern of authority and power as it relates to 
purposes and questions of existence — and economy, the pattern of 
interaction involving task accomplishment. Conceptually, IPNs 
can be analyzed as having tasks. These range in complexity from 
developing and implementing operational plans to dividing re- 
sources. A more intriguing task may be a “watchdog” function of 
seeing to it that there are no sudden changes in network relation- 
ships. However, in an increasingly complex society it can be 
expected that networks will be more consciously designed for task 
accomplishment or at least be engaged in more conscious coordi- 
nation (Porter et al., 1977). 
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Even if the concerns with task accomplishment are more dif- 
fused in IPNs than in organizations, they generally fall within the 
conceptual headings of task- and technology-related differentia- . 
tion, allocation rules among members, incentive system, authority 
structure for task accomplishment, and buffering of technological 
or task cores. 

The previous discussion about differentiation of functions 
among actors in an IPN emphasized how this can affect power. But 
while differentiation of function has its political ramifications, such 
specialization has as its primary purpose task accomplishment. It 
is reasonable to expect such differentiation to continue and even to 
increase in IPNs as policy problems tend to become more interde- 
pendent and fall “between the cracks” of particular public agen- 
cies. It may be recalled that the Kansas Water Resources IPN was 
designed explicitly to maximize the task outcomes of research by 
clearly differentiating research, planning, and regulation. 

Differentiation will require the development of allocation rules 
among the network actors. These rules may be formalized in an 
explicit plan or they may grudgingly evolve from mandatory in- 
teraction. More likely the rules will reflect both planning and a 
“messy” interorganizational reality. 

Similarly, the economic interaction among network actors will 
reflect an authority structure for task accomplishment and an in- 
centive system. These may give high priority to certain tasks while 
making it virtually impossible to accomplish other tasks (Benson, 
1975). Such a priority system may or may not reflect formal statu- 
tory mandates depending upon the “political realities,” both inter- 
nally and externally, and the external economic condition. In the 
Kansas Water Resources IPN, research is rewarded while plan- 
ning and implementation are effectively discouraged. 

Organizations seek to buffer their task cores to assure a smooth 
flow of raw materials and efficient application of technology 
(Wamsley and Zald, 1973). This phenomenon may be less readily 
apparent in IPNs, especially those where the tasks more often 
involve the production of nonmaterial, symbolic, and abstract 
products. Still, buffering is present. For example, IPNs may seek 
to define their raw material in ways that make it compatible with 
their technologies or to exclude some inputs altogether. More 
specifically, IPNs involved with health care may define medicine 
and what consitutes its practice so as to protect existing systems of 
technology. Similarly, hydrologic research can serve as an efficient 
buffer for a water resources IPN as it excludes other perspectives. 
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As aresult, IPNs interact around a shared and salient interest 
in a set of policies in ways that result in collective or network 
activities conceptually resembling the task accomplishment efforts 
of organizations. Such activities require IPNs to engage in 
economic exchanges at their boundaries. These exchanges are 
structured according to input characteristics or “market” structure 
(such as the acceptability of a product or products), demand 
characteristics, and channels for registering demand. 

Overall, the “industry” structure is critical as it affects the 
process for handling inputs and outputs (Gregg, 1976). Conceptu- 
ally, IPNs can be similar to a monopoly with a particular organiza- 
tion dominating the internal economy and exchanges with other 
networks, or they can resemble other types of economies such as 
oligopolies. In Kansas the internal economy of the water resources 
IPN is an exchange system based on the research specialty of 
particular agencies. All of this occurs within the macroeconomic 
supply and demand characteristics of the general economy. 

External economic variables are those inputs and outputs 
viewed by network members as neutral and instrumental — that is, 
members do not perceive of them as imposed by some external 
rationality. Instead, these exchanges are seen as a normal part of 
accomplishing the purposes of IPN members or as uncontrollable 
forces that can only be adapted to as one adapts to the weather. 

For example, when the general economy dips, an IPN may 
react by curtailing, delaying, merging, or even eliminating programs 
of its actor organizations (Benson, 1975). Conversely, changes may 
be made in reverse if the economy surges upward. Technological 
changes in the environment can also be viewed as “economic” if 
they impact on task accomplishment without raising basic issues of 
legitimacy and power. In the case of groundwater mining, new 
irrigation technologies are evaluated as purely economic factors 
though the implications of network instability are evident. 


CONCLUSIONS: NETWORK ANALYSIS, PUBLIC POLICY RESEARCH, 
AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


With the use of interorganizational concepts such as IPNs it 
can be anticipated that changes in groundwater policies in Kansas 
will be slow and probably incremental even though the problem is 
of significant proportions and in many areas is critical. For exam- 
ple, the nature of the water resources IPN explains why a governor 
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interested in the problem appointed a study committee rather than 
taking more direct action. This was the case even though the amount 
of groundwater available, current levels in aquifers, and rate of use 
are directly measurable (in marked contrast to most policy problems) 
and are generally known to those interested. 

More importantly, this policy area and its attendant network 
dramatically demonstrate that public management is a critical 
political activity. For example, calls for research may function as 
political buffering as well as be a search for more effective policies. 
In fact, continued calls for research in the public policy pracess 
without concern for its network setting may well seal off the policy 
process from democratic controls and often postpone much 
needed actions. It can be anticipated that such avoidance behavior 
will be phrased in academic sounding catch words such as “a need 
for careful analysis,” “professionals should only act when fully 
informed,” and “the crucial need for funding of research.” This use 
of rhetoric emphasizing knowledge and professionalism makes it 
difficult to combat, especially by central, superordinate officials 
such as legislators and governors. This is a perverse irony as many 
advocate research as a way to grant more power to such central 
actors. 

As the analysis of the Kansas Water Resources IPN demon- 
strates, failure to understand the context of public policy research 
may well lead to unintended consequences for both analysts and 
actors. Minimally, this underlies the fact that the quest for policies 
and processes in the public interest is not a technical problem. 
Consequently, effective policy research requires more refined 
analysis of the political process that links managerial technologies 
to policy outputs. This in turn can increase greatly the capacity to 
train managers and analysts more appropriately, making them 
aware of the policial context of their activity. This same knowledge 
should help central actors to realize that research is not a panacea 
and that some may call for it as a way to avoid dealing with a reality 
all too well known. An IPN approach can begin to increase our 
understanding of these seeming paradoxes. 

The most critical function of IPNs may be their potential for 
setting both the systemic or general public agenda and institutional 
agendas (Cobb and Elder, 1975). The concept of an IPN em- 
phasizes crucial roles in complex political systems, such as “in- 
stitutional gatekeepers,” and further notes that management and 
policy techniques may themselves serve a gatekeeping function. 
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Thus public management can indeed become a political process, 
permitting or denying access of groups and individuals to the 
public or systemic agenda. Until we come to terms with this reality, 
we will not create effective political/administrative theories for the 
counterintuitive reality networks create, nor will we be able to look 
effectively (as Cobb and Elder noted) “beyond the mere selection 
of the governing elite to selection and resolution of the major issues 
that government will confront.” 


NOTES 


1. This dilemma is one of the most significant normative issues facing modern 
public administration. It is a critical one as network theory places those actors 
traditionally identified with democratic oversight in the camp of special interests. 
Legislators are the most conspicuous example. 

2. Itis instructive to recall that Weber became interested in coercion through 
comparative studies of bureaucracy. Lowi early observed the politics of New 
York City. Both focused on political institutions in complex polities and noted the 
critical role of institutional coercion, often best expressed in habits. Conceptu- 
ally, contemporary forms of coercion are part of public management rather than 
the effects of what is considered traditionally political bodies. This emphasizes 
the political roles of public management in complex polities that are best captured 
by an interorganizational network theory. 
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This article examines the attitudes of state administrators, executives, and legis- 
lators toward proposals for controlling the bureaucracy. Respondents were queried 
in regard to executive control, pluralism, professionalism, and representative bu- 
reaucracy. While a self-interest thesis is to some extent present (preference linkages 
between administrators and professionalism, executives and executive control, and 
legislators and pluralism), it is neither exclusive nor overwhelming. Governmental 
elites show a great deal of uniformity in their attitudes toward the various ap- 
proaches suggested for controlling the bureaucracy. Occupational and political 
characteristics appear to possess relatively little explanatory power with regard to 
these administrative matters. 
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The growth of government during the twentieth century (both in 
terms of its tasks and in the expansion of the functions it performs) 
has given rise to a renewed concern over the role and nature of 
modern government. More specifically, as this growth in govern- 
ment has been accomplished via the development of administrat- 
ive bureaucracies, the question has become one of how to control 
the bureaucracy. This article focuses upon four approaches to 
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controlling the bureaucracy (executive control, pluralism, profes- 
sionalism, and representative bureaucracy) and the attitudes that 
state administrators, executive officers, and legislators hold to- 
ward them. _ 

As Max Weber initially outlined, bureaucracy is an essential 
feature of modern industrial society. Unless one is willing to aban- 
don the benefits of modernity (such as improved standards of 
living, enhanced medical care, greater life expectancy, and in- 
creased agricultural production) then it is necessary to learn how to 
live with bureaucracy. The study of public administration is to a 
great extent the study of how to accomplish this — of how to 
reconcile bureaucracy and democracy. This normative theme can 
be traced from Woodrow Wilson (1887) through Herbert Simon 
(1947) to Theodore Lowi (1969). The literature of public adminis- 
tration devotes a great deal of attention to this topic of administrat- 
ive responsibility. 

Administrative responsibility serves to provide modern society 
with a balance between its desire for democracy and the need for 
effective government.! The achievement of this goal is fraught 
with complications. Problems often arise as the polity’s efforts to 
“control” the bureaucracy are seen to conflict with the “technical 
expertise” provided by its public servants. 

However, defining “responsibility” is not itself an easy task. 
Conceptually, there are a number of possible interpretations as 
to what is meant by administrative responsibility (Gilbert, 1959). 
While many of these definitions merely represent shades of dif- 
ference, others appear to be somewhat incompatible (or at least 
possibly so). 

As a practical matter, both academicians and practitioners tend 
to use, shift among, and mix together these various interpreta- 
tions.” The clean demarcations and mutually exclusive categories 
which the application of the scientific method makes us yearn for 
must give way before the reality of the situation. While these 
various definitions of administrative responsibility may help us to 
better understand what occurs, they are in themselves not a substi- 
tute for that reality. 

Among the more generally voiced notions of administrative 
responsibility, responsiveness and accountability appear to be the 
most prominent. While these two interpretations are generally 
compatible, they are not completely so. Responsiveness implies 
organizational acquiescence to popular demands. While it may 
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include administrative initiative in identifying and proposing solu- 
tions to problems, the general public remains the ultimate source of 
legitimacy. On the other hand accountability focuses on the 
administration-politics linkage. Administrators are held accounta- 
ble or answerable to hierarchical superiors and ultimately to elected 
officials. A strong sense of direction and control is associated with 
the notion of accountability. 

Ideally, representative government attempts to channel the 
need to make administrators responsive to the will and desires of 
the public through the process of holding them accountable to 
those whom the public has elected. The crux lies here in the linkage 
or identity between electors and elected. This can pose an espe- 
cially serious problem given that American politics is so highly 
fragmented. Our belief in limited government with its checks and 
balances, separation of powers, and federalism (decentralization) 
does not lend itself neatly to the concept of an orderly, hierarchical 
chain of command (a great chain of being) that asures proper 
accountability. Furthermore, just as there exists a multitude of 
political power centers, pluralism also divides the “general public” 
into numerous publics. 

Many approaches have been suggested for achieving adminis- 
trative responsibility. Among those concepts proposed and used 
are to be found such ideas as legislative oversight, the legislative 
veto, budget reform, executive control, the ombudsman, adminis- 
trative courts, juridical democracy, interest group representation, 
citizen participation, professionalism, representative bureaucracy, 
and even modern day philospher kings (Kranz, 1976; Lowi, 1969; 
Mainzer, 1973; Meier, 1979; Starling, 1977). This article examines 
four of these approaches — executive control, pluralism, profes- 
sionalism, and representative bureaucracy. 

A brief introductory description for each of these four ap- 
proaches is provided below (these descriptions were used in the 
survey questionnaire for explanatory purposes).? 


Executive control entails a system wherein responsible policies result 
from the translation of the popular mandate enjoyed by elected 
executives into practical public policies; the appointment power of 
the executive acting through a senior executive service trained in 
public management serves as the chief mechanism for assuring the 
public of responsible actions by the Bureaucracy (Heclo, 1977: 
34-83; Mainzer, 1973: 105-112). 
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Pluralism envisions that responsible policies result from the interac- 
tion of interest groups with the public service; advisory boards, 
decentralization of services, citizen participation, and delegation of 
public authority to private groups are some of the major mechanisms 
by which responsible policies are to be gained (Dahl, 1956; Lowi, 
1969). 


Professionalism posits that responsible policies result from highly 
trained and expert professionals whose codes of ethics and scientific 
methods call for the hearing of all sides in decisions pertaining to the 
implementation of public policies; the representation of all view- 
points is assured in interagency deliberations (Mosher, 1968; Mosher 
and Stillman, 1977). 


Representative bureaucracy conceptualizes that responsible policies 
result from the demographically proportionate composition of the 
public service (i.e., the public service reflects the same ethnic, racial, 
and social characteristics as society as a whole). Implementation of 
representative bureaucracy may involve the use of affirmative action 
plans and special training programs where required to assure pro- 
portionality (Kranz, 1976; Krislov, 1971; Meier and Nigro, 1976). 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Administrative, executive, and legislative attitudes were as- 
sessed in a mailed questionnaire. Analysis is based on the re- 
sponses of 431 administrators (51%), 84 executives (48%), and 229 
legislators (30%).4 State administrators (defined as those occupy- 
ing career managerial positions as division directors, bureau 
chiefs, and operating officials) were selected from the five states 
using random samples drawn from the various “capitol complex” 
directories. All executive officials, (elected statewide officehol- 
ders and appointees reporting directly to the governor) and legis- 
lators were included in the survey (The National Directory of State 
Agencies and the Council of State Governments’ Supplements to 
the Book of the States were used in compiling these lists).° 

` Administrators, executives, and legislators were asked the ex- 
tent of their approval/disapproval of each of the four approaches 
for controlling the bureaucracy.® In this respect a thesis of sectoral 
differences is suggested. Specifically, it was hypothesized that 
these three governmental sectors would perceive these approaches 
in light of their own organizational self-interests. The importance 
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of such an organizational perspective has so attracted growing 
attention in recent years that it has become a central concern in 
much of the bureaucratic politics literature (Seidman, 1970; Alli- 
son, 1971; Halperin, 1974; Meier, 1979). 

In accordance with this notion three specific sectoral relation- 
ships were hypothesized to exist. It was felt that an affinity should 
be evident between executive control and executives, profes- 
sionalism and administrators, and pluralism and legislators. Each 
of these methods of controlling the bureaucracy channels action 
through the specified sector.” No specific sectoral relationship was 
hypothesized with respect to representative bureaucracy (in es- 
sence, a nonrelationship is hypothesized here). 

The test for the existence of these relationships is twofold. 
There should be evidence for both intra- and intersector (within 
and between group) differences. First, within each sector that ap- 
proach hypothesized as most suitable should receive the highest 
approval ratings (and the lowest proportion of disapproval). 
Hence, administrators should show a preference (in terms of larger 
approval percentages) for professionalism over the other three 
approaches. Similarly, executives should prefer executive control, 
and legislators pluralism. Second, one should also note the interre- 
lated, intersector differences. For example, not only should admin- 
istrators show their highest level of approval for professionalism, 
but that approval should also represent a larger proportion than 
that of executives and legislators. If all three sectors are just as 
enthusiastic (or equally indifferent) toward an approach, one can 
hardly contend (or at least this would make it more difficult to do 
so) that one sector shows a greater preference for it. 

Among the other influences that may serve to explain or aid our 
understanding of these attitudes two, in particular, are of interest 
— the impact of political and occupational characteristics. While 
controlling the bureaucracy is a topic that focuses upon adminis- 
trative matters, it is in fact a significant political question. It is 
therefore reasonable to explore whether there exists some relation- 
ship between these four approaches and some of the more common 
political variables. Similarly, certain background characteristics in 
their relationship to occupational concerns may affect respondents’ 
perceptions of these four approaches. 

Analysis of these influences was performed using a multiple 
regression model. Each of the four approaches served as the de- 
pendent variable and was examined with respect to six factors 
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(three political, three occupational). Political aspects were tapped 
through party identification, liberalism-conservatism, and state 
merit systems items; occupational concerns were addressed via 
length of government service, age, and education. 

American politics is examined through three variables. With 
respect to individual politics the effects of partisanship and ideol- 
ogy are focused on. While these are most certainly related (inter- 
correlations of r = .33 for administrators, r = .25 for executives, 
and r = .61 for legislators were found), they do have distinct 
aspects worth examining. Political parties are rather loose, elec- 
toral coalitions that mix ideology, heritage, and interest group 
concerns. In the process, ideology (even a general notion of 
liberalism-conservatism) may be overshadowed by other con- 
siderations.® 

While both partisan affiliation and ideology are political charac- 
teristics directly related to individuals an indirect aspect is found in 
the overarching beliefs and values present in society. This is a test 
of the notion of state political culture (Elazar, 1972). The particular 
method used here focuses upon a grouping of states in relatian to 
the merit concept. Shafritz (1974) has posited merit system cover- 
age as a major determinant of the style and verve of a state’s 
administrative structure. This, in turn, sets the tone for much of a 
state’s political culture. 

Occupational characteristics (seniority, age, and education) 
have a more subtle political interpretation. These variables may 
serve to provide an organizational perspective in terms of a “bu- 
reaucratic politics” model (Seidman, 1970; Allison, 1971; Halperin, 
1974; Meier, 1979). The politics referred to in this instance are not 
partisan or ideologic but are nevertheless quite real. 

Seniority (length of government service or tenure) addresses 
the issue of occupational socialization (as well as that of job-related 
experience). Inasmuch as there are set patterns of belief inculcated 
into members of an organization, a measure of seniority should 
help in identifying this process. 

Age, while related to seniority,’ looks at time differently. Age 
may intervene either as a maturing process (and, hence, conceptu- 
ally similar to the notion of occupational socialization) or in terms 
of age cohorts wherein the specific, historical events of an era 
forever mark and shape a given “generation” (e.g., the Depres- 
sion, World War II, the Cold War, Vietnam, or Watergate). 
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Education (although variation is rather limited in this case) 
focuses primarily on administrative professionalization. The main 
distinction lies in the possible impact of advanced education. Since 
professional development often entails such educational require- 
ments, this variable may indicate what other ramifications might be 
expected from such a process. With respect to legislators (and to 
some extent executives) this variable would touch on the lawyer/ 
nonlawyer question. 

Antibureaucratic feelings tend to run high in America. How- 
ever, when the discussion shifts from the whimsical, Luddite at- 
tacks to potential means for controlling the bureaucracy (i.e., for 
solutions that have a chance of really working), interest wanes. 
Administration (and its problems) is like everyday life — it’s just 
too dull and routine. We tend to prefer the melodramatic; life on the 
soap operas is just so much more exciting. Specific administrative 
reforms seldom excite the political imagination. 

In terms of hypotheses I would posit a series of null relation- 
ships to be the most likely occurrence. Executive control, profes- 
sionalism, and pluralism are not politically controversial. They 
should elicit no relationships among administrators, executives, 
and legislators. On the other hand, representative bureaucracy 
that is closely associated with the notion of affirmative action 
should spark significant political attention. In this instance one 
would expect Democrats.and liberals to be more supportive while 
Republicans and conservatives were more opposed. Again these 
attitudes should prevail across all these governmental sectors. 

Somewhat in contrast occupational characteristics should be 
more sector-related in their effects. One would expect executives 
and legislators to show little preference (in terms of seniority, age, 
and education) with regard to these four approaches. On the other 
hand administrators because they are the object (or target) of these 
proposals should exhibit a self-interest concern. A correlation 
between seniority/age and executive control is possible in that that 
variable would tend to group together individuals who were senior 
level officials. Executive control might tend to enhance the powers 
of senior officials over subordinates. A linkage between higher 
education and professionalism should also be present. Similarly 
one would expect to find a negative correlation with respect to 
representative bureaucracy which is often felt to pose a threat to 
seniority and credential-based “merit systems.” 
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FINDINGS 


The distribution of approval/disapproval responses for each of 
the four approaches is displayed in Table 1. Among all three gov- 
ernmental sectors there is a marked tendency towards approval. I 
would expect that this is partially due to the general innocuousness 
with which administrative matters are usually viewed. Executive 
control, professionalism, and pluralism do not evoke intense feel- 
ings. However, representative bureaucracy does appear to. Its 
operational association with affirmative action makes it anything 
but noncontroversial.?° 

The hypothesized approval-sector relations are only partially 
confirmed. While the most rigorous, absolute interpretation is not 
met, this should not distract us from examining what evidence is 
present. With respect to administrators the hypothesized within- 
group relationship between administrators and preference for pro- 
fessionalism appears to exist. However, the other two 
hypothesized within-group relationships do not appear to be con- 
firmed (or only partially so). While executives are quite supportive 
of executive control, they are equally supportive of profes- 
sionalism. Similarly legislators, while showing approval for 
pluralism, accord executive control equal measures of approval. 
The self-interest factor is obviously present, but it is not an overrid- 
ing concern. In both of these latter cases it can be said that there 
exists a sharing of priority that partially supports the suggested 
relationships. 

The sectoral differences between administrators, executives, 
and legislators (in addition to the inspection of proportions and 
means) were subjected to an analysis of variance examination. 
There were no significant differences (i.e., at a p = .05 level it did 
not matter which group an individual was in) with respect to 
pluralism (where a legislative relationship had been hypothesized) 
and representative bureaucracy (where indeed a null relationship 
had been hypothesized). Executive control and professionalism 
were both found to have significant sectoral differences. However, 
from an examination of the Multiple Classification Analysis Tables 
for professionalism, this significance is attributable to the lesser 
support derived from legislators. Administrators and executives 
are equally supportive (if anything, executives appear to be more 
likely to favor professionalism). Executive control does conform 
to the hypothesized sectoral relationship in that executives do 
show a greater preference for this approach. 
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TABLE 1 


The Approval/Disapproval of Approaches for Controlling 
the Bureaucracy (in percentages) 





Administrators Executives Legislators 


(ne431) (n=84) (n=229) 
1 approve 157 34% 22% 
2 approve w/ 46 44 47 
reservations 
Executive 3 neutral 12 6 7 
Control 4 disapprove w/ 17 13 16 
reservations 
5 disapprove 10 S 4 7 
1 approve 18% 10g 23% 
2 approve w/ 41 46 43 
reservations ` 
Pluralism 3 neutral 11 13 13 
4 disapprove w/ 20 25 15 
reservations 
5 disapprove 10 6 6 
1 approve 36% 33% 19% 
2 approve w/ 38 46 34 
reservations 
Profession- 3 neutral 10 4 16 
alism 4 disapprove w/ 13 14 22 
reservations 
5 disapprove 4 4 10 
1 approve 12% 10% 8z 
2 approve w/ 24 22 31 
reservations 
Representative 3 neutral 19 20 a1 
Bureaucracy 4 disapprove w/ 26 24 21 
reservations 
5 disapprove 19 24 20 





NOTE: Missing data excluded in this and subsequent tables. Percentages may 
not add to 100 due to rounding. 


An overview of these results provides partial support for the 
organizational self-interest thesis. Yet while self-interest is present 
and received significant support, it does not do so to the exclusion 
of other phenomena. One can see a unifying public interest con- 
cern or, at least, the presence of a governmental elite rather than 
governmental elites. 

The results of the multiple regression analysis of the political 
and occupational characteristics are presented in Table 2. Table 2 
is limited to reporting the simple (zero-order) correlations and the 
multiple Ris for each of the four approaches over the three gov- 
ernmental sectors. An examination of these findings shows that 
with respect to these four approaches the six control factors offer 
slight explanatory power. Those relationships that are significant 
tend to be relatively weak in terms of their magnitude. 
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TABLE 2 
The Impact of Political and Occupational Characteristics on 
Approaches for Controlling the Bureaucracy (simple correlations) 








Executive Control Pluralism 
Ada Ex Leg Adm Ex Leg 
Liberalien/Conservativim  -.09 ~.18 — 09 a" A o 
Democrat ic/Republican mm Aë 01 „02 zi mm 
State (Merit System Coverage) -.10 -.13 -ll DÄ Ei ~1L 
Length of Government Service -.25**-.15 -.10 .08 -.01 ~.04 
D * 
Age -.12" -.08  -.07 0 0 A9" 
Education 202 DK Di -.09 ~-.00 209 
vi mm mm 0 A1 07% 
Professionalism Representative Bureaucracy 
Adm Ex Leg Adm Ex Leg 
* 
Liberalism/Conservativisn  -.02 0 mm 27. 32" 
Democratic/Republican -.04 ~.08 -05 DI Dä ei 
II 
State (Merit System Coverage) 2,43" -.06 ~.00 -.20 * 18 -~.10 
; D 
Length of Government Service DS Ce .06 -.10 14 Taia ~.04 
D D 
Age — LL -.06 — LL 3 -.22 DL 
An DI 
Education .15 -.05 07 WEI 215 +03 
DI kkk Ain 
R 06 03 04 16 09 14 





* p=.05 
* p= 01 
*** b= 001 


In general the hypothesized null relationship tends to be sup- 
ported. The details of administrative reform do not elicit much in 
the way of political attention. The exception (if it be that) lies with 
representative bureaucracy. The explicit mention of affirmative 
action as a means of implementation focuses attention on this 
approach. One can notice a liberal-conservative split on this 
issue.?? 

The occupational-characteristic hypothesis of self-interest for 
administrators who are the targets of these reforms and noninterest 
for executives and legislators appears to receive support here. 
While the significant political correlations were relatively evenly 
distributed across the three sectors, eight of the nine significant 
occupational correlations were found among administrators. 
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Administrators who are older and who tend to have been in 
government longer (and hence possibly occupy upper-level 
positions) tend to be somewhat more favorably disposed toward 
executive contro]. They are also more likely to approve of profes- 
sionalism. Such administrators as well as those with higher levels 
of education are also more likely to disapprove of representative 
bureaucracy. Because affirmative action can pose a threat to estab- 
lished seniority and education-based civil service systems, this is 
not too unexpected. However, the linkage between education and 
professionalism is surprising. It is surprising not in that there is 
such a correlation, but in the nature of the relationship. Those who 
possess higher education credentials are a bit more likely to disap- 
prove of professionalism than those who do not possess such 
credentials. !? 


CONCLUSION 


Governmental elites show a great deal of uniformity in their 
attitudes toward the various approaches suggested for controlling 
the bureaucracy. While some tendency is found for the sectors or 
groups to prefer a particular method (organizational self-interest), 
this is not done to the marked exclusion of the other approaches. 

On more of an individual basis it was found that political 
concerns did not seem to help explain these attitudes (with the 
exception of representative bureaucracy). Executive control, 
pluralism, and professionalism, while subject to the technical de- 
bate of which is the best means for achieving control of the bureau- 
cracy, are themselves not politically controversial. 

The occupational characteristics do tend to support a bureau- 
cratic politics thesis. They are not significant for executives and 
legislators but are for administrators who are to be affected by the 
administrative proposals. These relationships, in turn, lend them- 
selves to individual self-interest interpretations. 

While organizational and individual self-interest are present, 
they are not all consuming. There are overriding, governmental 
attitudes (the public interest?) that take precedence. In that they 
are relatively weak the relationships that exist perhaps point to the 
strength of these unifying aspects. 
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NOTES 


1. It is also arguable that democracy is, in fact, a necessary condition if 
modern society is to be effectively governed. In administrative terms democracy 
provides one of the best available evaluation and feedback linkages in regard to 
the impact of policy decisions. 

2. In attempting to link support for the four approaches to controlling the 
bureaucracy with the acceptance of four definitions of administrative responsibil- 
ity, (responsiveness, accountability, fairness, and competence), no significant relation- 
ships were found. 

3. While survey research necessitates brevity, an attempt was made to cap- 
ture the complexity inherent in each approach. Obviously this will not satisfy 
everyone. Executive control implies both patronage and public management 
corps. Pluralism subsumes interest group liberalism and citizen participation. 
Professionalism evokes images of neutral-competence and the fellowship of 
science. Representative bureaucracy runs the gamut from passive, statistical 
balancing through affirmative action to active public advocates. Ideally each 
separate interpretation should be dealt with, but who would answer such a 
questionnaire? 

4. A three-wave design was used. An initial letter and copy of the question- 
naire were followed up at two week intervals first by a reminder postcard and then 
by a second letter enclosing another copy of the questionnaire. 

5. The five states surveyed were selected in accordance to the percentage of 
public employees covered by merit provisions. Jay Shafritz (1974) has posited 
that merit systems are related to Danie] Elazar’s (1972) notion of state political 
culture. Lee Sigelman (1976: 131) has confirmed such a relationship (r = .341). 
Using the data provided by Sigelman (personal inquiries to the Council of State 
Governments and the U.S. Office of Personnel Management were unable to produce 
anything more recent with the same degree of accuracy) the states were rank ordered 
and grouped into five ordinal categories. One state was then randomly selected from 
each category. The states so selected, ranked in order of decreasing merit system 
percentages, are Maine, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Florida, and Iowa. 

6. In addition to approval/disapproval respondents were queried as to 
whether they felt increased or descreased efforts should be made on behalf of 
each of the approaches and were asked to rank the four approaches. As analysis 
of these three items produced essentially the same results, this article reports only 
on the first. Rankings tend to be identical regardless of whether the means for the 
approval/disapproval or increase/decrease variables are used or if the forced- 
choice preference means are used. Hence the simpler, proportional data that 
readily applicable to visual inspection are presented here. 

7. Of course, these are not exclusive relationships. Administrators may also 
benefit from executive control but more so as individuals than as a group. The 
concept of senior executive service may be seen as a means to further individual 
careers; however, it does not appear to be receiving universal approval (Rosen, 
1981). Similarly, pluralism through its interest group activities serves a clientele 
function for both legislators and administrators. 
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8. Both party identification and ideology are self-assessment items. For the 
letter this may pose a problem in that some question remains as to whether 
liberalism-conservatism represents a bipolar continuum or is based on separate issue 
preference or dimensions (Conover and Feldman, 1981). 

9, Age and seniority are intercorrelated — r = .58 for administrators, r = .63 
for executives, and r = .48 for legislators. 

10. These results may also have been affected by response-set. However, the 
distribution for representative bureaucracy tends to demonstrate that some atten- 
tion was paid to the content of these definitions. 

11. A state effect emerges when the states are grouped in order of the size of 
their minority population. Affirmative action is not controversial (vehemently 
opposed) in states that have small or no ethnic minority groups. This may tend to 
account for some of the weakness found with respect to this variable. For states 
such as lowa and Wisconsin (and to some extent Maine) representative bureau- 
cracy is just another “administrative” proposal. Relative to this, see Frank 
Thompson (1978) and Meier and Nigro (1976). 

12. Speculations can run rampant at this point. Do those without educational 
credentials (perhaps even in the process of obtaining them) have an unrealistic 
view of professionalism? Do those with such higher education undervalue its 
importance or are they aware of its limitations? 
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Policy implementation in the People’s Republic of China is analyzed according to the 

properties of three archetypical implementation strategies: bureaucratic-authoritative, 

market exchange, and exhortational campaign. The three are first discussed in terms of 
political support, relative costs, and other attributes. The implementation of 
environmental policy is then analyzed according to the effects of changes in strategy. 

Policy effectiveness is shown to vary considerably depending upon the form of 
implementation. Political factors constrain choice of strategy, but considerable 

latitude for variation has developed since Mao’s death. i 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
IN CHINA 

A Comparative Perspective 


LESTER ROSS 
Purdue University 


Evaluations of China have changed in recent years as access and 
information have widened. In contrast to an earlier tendency to 
idealize China despite limited data, there is now frequently an 
unwillingness to credit the Chinese with even objectively verifiable 
accomplishments. Both tendencies are misleading. The need in- 
stead is for a more judicious appraisal of China as a developing 
socialist country, characterized by a mix of exceptional features 
and features that are common to similarly situated countries. 
One of the most important needs in this regard is to develop 
better explanations of policy effectiveness, which can be defined 
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as the extent to which policies achieve their goals. Policy ef- 
fectiveness has varied considerably over the years, from the highly 
successful reconstruction period 1949-1952 to the abortive Great 
Leap Forward. Policy effectiveness also varies between policy 
sectors, for example between the highly successful delivery of 
basic health services to the struggling effort to control air pollution. 
Variation also exists along different dimensions of a single sector, 
such as volume versus quality of industrial output. 

Policy effectiveness can have important political ramifications. 
No one would presume that policy success alone determines a 
politician’s fate even in a pluralist democracy. Nevertheless, 
evaluations of policy effectiveness by elites and indirectly by the 
broader populace can make a difference even in a dictatorship like 
China. Mao Zedong’s power waxed in the 1950s when his collec- 
tivization policies seemed successful but waned in their aftermath 
(Oksenberg, 1977; Chang, 1978). Policy effectiveness may prove 
more critical in determining Deng Xiaoping’s fortunes since ex- 
pectations have risen on his promises of accelerated moderniza- 
tion and rapprochement with the West. 

Policy effectiveness is influenced by a range of factors intrinsic 
to the policy itself and others characteristic of the broader social ` 
and political context. One promising subject of inquiry that has 
received increased attention in policy studies in recent years is 
policy implementation. Implementation research seeks to develop 
comprehensive maps of the ways policies are carried out in order to 
identify and weigh contingencies that affect the achievement of 
policy goals. Implementation in the United States is now widely 
studied (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Hargrove, 1975; Bardach, 
1977; Edwards, 1980). Implementation research bas also been ex- 
tended to the Third World (Grindle, 1980; Migdal, 1977; Smith, 
1973). 

It now seems appropriate to extend this line of inquiry to a 
developing Communist country like China, especially as China is 
engaged in a tortuous change of policy direction. In this article I 
construct a taxonomy of implementation types found in China 
drawing upon primary data and the policy sciences literature. 
Three distinctive implementation archetypes are identified: 
bureaucratic-administrative, regulated market, and exhortational 
campaign. I present evidence demonstrating their empirical foun- 
dation using environmental policy as my substantive area of in- 
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quiry, then proceed to discuss their characteristics and evaluate 
their respective merits and weaknesses. 

Although no single policy sector can be representative of the 
full range of public policies, environmental policy offers the advan- 
tages of relative constancy in policy goals. This helps to control for 
the contaminating influence of changes in policy goals when seek- 
ing to explain policy effectiveness. In addition, environmental 
policy implementation in advanced industrialized countries has 
already been a subject of extensive inquiry and the preliminary 
testing of major hypotheses (Anderson, 1977; Friedlaender, 1978). 
In the future it should be possible to extend this work to other 
policy sectors and other Communist countries. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Policy implementation can be defined as “those activities di- 
rected toward putting a program into effect” (Jones, 1977: 139), the 
stage of the policy process intervening between the formulation 
and legitimation of policy preferences and the subsequent evalua- 
tion and feedback of policy effects. Implementation can be regarded 
in terms of sets of interrelated contingencies that determine the 
congruence between policy goals and policy outputs. One study 
has even described implementation as analogous to game playing 
(Bardach, 1977). 

Contingencies affecting implementation concern the tractabil- 
ity of the problems addressed by the policy, the content of the 
policy itself, and the structure of the broader sociopolitical and 
policy systems (Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1980). Particular con- 
tingencies identified in the literature include the number of actors 
(Pressman and Wildavsky, 1979), the extent of power diffusion 
(Grindle, 1980), the personal and institutional dispositions of ac- 
tors (Bardach, 1977), the clarity of the policy (Pressman and Wil- 
davsky, 1979), the adequacy of resources for carrying out the policy 
(Edwards, 1980), the support of leaders (Migdal, 1977), and the 
effects of institutional routines upon the policy in question (Ed- 
wards, 1980). Yet those responsible for implementation often com- 
plain that policy formulators devote little advance attention to 
these potentially disruptive contingencies. 

This article demonstrates that the choice of implementation 
strategy can influence policy effectiveness by altering the mix and 
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resolution of contingencies. Three archetypical implementation 
strategies are identified: bureaucratic-authoritative, market ex- 
change, and exhortational or preceptoral campaign. Other types 
are theoretically available—traditional, for example—but the three 
fully depict the range of empirical variation observable over time 
in China.’ As the three are archetypes, their idealized features 
are rarely, if ever, fully observable in practice. They are neverthe- 
less mutually distinctive to a very high degree. 

Although the basic elements of variation between these three 
alternatives have been described on numerous occasions, most 
prominently to construct a cyclical theory of Chinese policy (Skin- 
ner and Winckler, 1969), the most general treatment is by Charles 
Lindblom (1977). Lindblom is concerned with the totality of con- 
trol, cooperative, and coordinating relationships in society, but his 
approach is readily applicable to a study of implementation. He 
mixes theoretical and comparative approaches to estimate the 
capability and consequences of different ways of securing com- 
pliance across a range of political-economic systems. Lindblom is 
particularly insightful in his discussion of the different loci of 
power and mechanisms for exerting influence under the three 
alternatives (cf. Oppenheimer, 1981). In general, Lindblom is ap- 
preciative of the efficiencies and liberties of markets but critical of 
the inequalities that they often further, skeptical of the lasting 
power of preceptoral systems, and aware of the power concentra- 
tion in bureaucratic-authoritative systems but uneasy over their 
inefficiencies and intolerance. Let us now turn to their concrete 
manifestations in China. 


IMPLEMENTATION ALTERNATIVES IN CHINA 


Bureaucratic-authoritative implementation? consists of gov- 
ernment fixing of societal priorities in sets of imperative plans that 
are then authoritatively communicated to and hierarchically ad- 
ministered by bureaucracies. Power is centralized in the state that 
is jealous of other sources of influence. Prompt, complete com- 
pliance with policies is expected without regard for the interests of 
lower levels of authority or nongovernmental actors. There are, of 
course, important mitigating influences in the Chinese Communist 
tradition such as provisions for top-bottom and Party-non- Party 
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consultation embodied in the “mass line” principle (Selden, 1971) 
and the Party’s organizational solicitude for the welfare of its 
members (Dittmer, 1974). Nevertheless, the basic features of this 
archetype are confirmed by the Party’s perennial struggle against 
bureaucratic and local “independent kingdoms,” insistence upon 
its right to lead united fronts, and the dominant role played by plans 
since the early 1950s. 

Although the bureaucratic-administrative style shares some 
features with imperial China, its development awaited the rise of 
modernizing elite parties in the twentieth century, particularly the 
Communist Party (CCP). Determined to assert its will upon gain- 
ing power in 1949, the CCP molded existing bureaucracies into 
loyal instruments through purges, recruitment, and reeducation 
(Kau, 1969). Under Mao Zedong’s forceful leadership, the CCP 
reduced the private sector to impotence through agricultural col- 
lectivization and the socialization of industry and commerce 
(Walker, 1965). Other autonomous centers of authority in artistic, _ 
religious, and political circles and among ethnic minorities were 
also brought under control (Dreyer, 1977; Goldman, 1971; Mac- 
Farquhar, 1960). 

With the introduction of imperative planning from the Soviet 
Union, the primacy of the bureaucratic-authoritative style of im- 
plementation was assured. In theory the Communist Party was to 
supervise the government but stand removed from the administra- 
tion of public affairs. In practice the CCP manipulated the gov- 
emment through an elaborate network of dual interconnected 
hierarchies coupled with full control of the mass media as well as 
other social control devices (Perkins, 1969). 

There was some discontent within the Communist Party over 
this trend. The economic specialist and Politburo member Chen 
Yun recognized that bureaucracy reduced efficiency by increasing 
the number of actors involved in decision making and by distorting 
incentives. Chen favored substantial economic decentralization 
while Deng Zihui and others opposed hasty agricultural collectivi- 
zation. However, their views were generally disregarded although 
some administrative decentralization was effected (Schurmann, 
1968; Chang, 1978). 

Operating from a different perspective, Mao himself became 
critical of bureaucratic distortion of his will. He felt that self- 
interested bureaucrats subverted his own egalitarian and uninter- 
rupted revolutionary vision of China’s future. Bureaucrats wrap- 
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ped themselves in layers of decision-making insulation and office 
routines, reducing the control of policy formulators. Mao’s dis- 
satisfaction was a major reason for the Cultural Revolution 
(Schram, 1973; Whyte, 1973). 

However, Mao ultimately was unable to devise a viable alterna- 
tive to the bureaucratic-authoritative pattern without destroying 
the Communist Party’s authority. But after Mao’s death dis- 
satistfaction resurfaced, this time from the political right. Once 
economic development became the overarching goal, bureaucracy 
was criticized for retarding efficiency and innovation (Hua, 1980: 
19-24). However, this reform drive has been tempered by conserva- 
tive impulses including the defensive reactions of military and 
civilian bureaucrats as well as fiscal stringencies. The 
bureaucratic-authoritative style remains paramount. 

The second archetype is market exchange implementation. 
Markets are highly decentralized mechanisms for generating in- 
formation through prices that form the basis for exchanges be- 
tween self-interested buyers and sellers. Markets are most associ- 
ated with private sector transactions but are becoming more prom- 
inent in public policy in advanced capitalist countries. Market 
methods have also been introduced in some Communist coun- 
tries with varying degrees of breadth and thoroughness. 

Markets promise more efficient outcomes to the extent that the 
prices accurately reflect scarcity and transactions include the inter- 
ests of all affected parties. However, markets have faced major 
political impediments in China. Mao and the leftists were particu- 
larly offended by the absence of an explicit shared conception of 
the collective weal, fearing that self-interested actors would not be 
willing to implement socialist policies. Income inequality would 
widen as a consequence of market expansion. 

However, market methods gained considerable favor after 
Mao’s death. Economists and their supporters in the Party leader- 
ship like Sun Yefang, Xue Muqiao, Xu Dixin, and especially Chen 
Yun insisted that market exchange methods would increase effi- 
ciency and improve implementation by trimming layers of decision 
making and linking incentives directly to output. Decentralization 
promised greater regard for local environmental and social varia- 
tions and consumer preferences. Attention was suddenly accorded 
the commercial and service sectors of the economy, which had long 
been neglected relative to the production sectors. 
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The reform advocates explicitly dismissed objections that 
market methods would breed inequality and inflation, which were 
anathema. All inequality would be temporary in nature, only in- 
spiring the less prosperous to emulate their most advanced coun- 
terparts (Beijing Review, March 2, 1979: 5-6). As inflation, factory 
closures, and unemployment increased, the reformers emphasized 
that the problems would be limited by retaining the basic features 
of the Socialist system (Renmin Ribao, February 22, 1982). 

Nevertheless, production responsibility systems, profit reten- 
tion schemes, and market allocation have been widely introduced: 
Assets have been transferred from the heavy industry and capital 
construction sectors to the more profitable light industry and ag- 
ricultural sectors. Foreign trade has expanded drawing China fur- 
ther into the global political economy. Despite unaccustomed infla- 
tion, unwelcome cultural imports (New York Times, September 2, 
1981), anxious cadres worried about fulfilling their production 
plans, and soldiers concerned over their loss of privileges, market 
methods are in rare vogue. 

The third type of implementation found in China is the exhorta- 
tional or preceptoral campaign. Based upon elite persuasion to 
obtain spontaneous compliance from the populace, exhortation 
peaks in campaigns that occur at varying intervals. Campaigns 
may be defined as temporary or intermittent organizations featur- 
ing low levels of specialization and flat hierarchies. Members are 
ideally recruited through hortatory appeals on behalf of the cam- 
paign’s formal goals and symbolic incentives rather than any pros- 
pect for material gain or career advancement. Of course, personal 
ambition and the threat of sanctions against the laggard inevitably 
influence participation. However, campaigns are decidedly more 
“voluntaristic” than bureaucracies. 

Campaigns are not unique to China. Exhortations to donate 
blood and not litter are familiar to Americans. Campaigns are 
nevertheless distinguished in Communist countries by their fre- 
quency and their organic relationship with the Party and govern- 
ment. 

Campaigns are so common because of their multiple advan- 
tages. They directly mobilize the populace to participate in large 
numbers in policy implementation, which is particularly useful for 
extensive policies like those found in the public health sector 
(Lucas, 1980). Because of their flat hierarchies the likelihood for 
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distortion by different levels of authority is reduced. Mao was 
attracted to campaigns because they permitted him to bypass 
bureaucratic opposition, although conversely campaign im- 
plementation suffers from a lack of operational clarity in policy. 
Campaigns also address resource contraints by mobilizing low 
skilled labor for minimal compensation, and can serve as relief 
projects in times of high unemployment or natural disaster. 

Campaigns are also expected to transform the belief systems of 
participants in desired directions. This is particularly important in 
China where great emphasis traditionally has been placed on the 
teaching of virtue through the emulation of models such as Lei 
Feng and the Dazhai Brigade which became prominent in the 1960s 
(Munro, 1977). 

Campaigns are used by both the political left and right but more 
often by the former. The left is particularly attracted by the egalita- 
rian and mobilizational aspects of campaigns. The right by contrast 
has placed less emphasis on political transformation and is less 
offended by specialization and material incentives. As Deng 
Xiaoping pragmatically once said: “Whether cats are white or 
black, so long as they can catch mice, they are all good cats.” 

Campaigns were first used to cope with the privations of 
guerilla war and remained very prominent in the PRC’s early years 
when old power structures were assaulted and new ones con- 
structed in their place. Campaigns may decline as attention shifts 
toward economic modernization, especially because the prag- 
matists dislike the destablilizing effects of campaigns. The 
populace has also become adept at predicting the onset of cam- 
paigns, robbing them of their needed spontaneity (Whyte, 1974). 
However, the absence of acceptable alternatives for mobilizing 
political support will assure recurring resort to campaigns. 

In sum, China’s policy process has featured three distinctive 
modes of implementation. None of the three has ever been totally 
absent but their respective prominence has varied considerably 
over time. The bureaucratic-authoritative and campaign styles 
have been most attractive to different elements of the Party. How- 
ever, the bureaucratic-authoritative method has been criticized for 
fostering social stratification between elite and mass and for 
enveloping the economy in red tape. Campaigns have offered the 
greatest potential to keep alive the revolutionary spirit but have 
faltered on practical and economic grounds. The market is the 
favorite of economists and offers the highest efficiency, but it is 
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politically suspect. Furthermore, the experiences of market-based 
societies suggest the need for a stronger regulatory and property 
rights infrastructure than that currently found in China. 

Let us now proceed to map the implementation process in the 
environmental policy sector. 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 


Environmental quality in a broad sense has been a policy goal in 
the PRC since the founding of the regime. The regime was deter- 
mined to improve the management of scarce and fragile resources 
to develop the economy and improve the people’s livelihood. The 
regime’s conservation ethic has been decidedly usage-oriented 
rather than preservation-oriented, although an intention was de- 
clared in 1980 to increase the area of nature preserves to 1% of 
surface area or 9.6 million ha. by 1986 (Renmin Ribao, September 
29, 1980; Beijing Review, June 26, 1980: 30). Nevertheless, despite 
frequent expressions of confidence in the richness of mineral 
wealth waiting to be discovered in China, one would search in vain 
for official faith in the inexhaustibility of mineral wealth or soil 
fertility sometimes found in the United States. 

Policies have stressed the need to conserve and better manage 
natural resources (Orleans and Suttmeier, 1970). Conservation had 
been neglected in China for many centuries despite the Celestial 
Kingdom’s administrative and cultural renown for painstaking cul- 
tivation and elaborate waterworks. Population growth, the break- 
down of public order, and isolation from Western advances in 
science and technology hampered conservation. The results were 
widespread erosion, deforestation on a grand scale, and devastat- 
ing floods and famine in a largely premodern country Ge 
1962; Lowdermilk and Wickes, 1938). 

The PRC has expended considerable effort in behalf of conser- 
vation and environmental protection. Tens of billions of dollars 
have been spent on water conservancy projects (Beijing Review, 
July 27, 1981: 7-8). China has conducted the world’s most extensive 
afforestation and shelter belt planting programs, averaging 4.5 
million ha. annually (Ross, 1980). An environmental protection 
leading group was established under the State Council in 1972, and 
then upgraded to the status of an office in 1974. Industrial 
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enterprises were regularly enjoined to combat and recycle the three 
wastes (gases, liquids, solids). 

Substantial results have been achieved across a broad range of 
environmental concerns. Water storage, irrigation, and flood con- 
trol works have been vastly extended and upgraded. The water- 
works have helped to create the potential for a substantial increase 
in agricultural output on top of the modest increases already ob- 
tained (Stavis, 1974). Even more dramatic has been the decrease in 
the frequency and severity of flood damage, demonstrated by the 
1981 floods in the Changjiang River (Yangtze) and Yellow River 
valleys, which wreaked far less havoc than would have occurred in 
years past. 

Major improvements have also been obtained in sanitation 
engineering, especially in the rural areas where 80% of the popula- 
tion resides. Human and animal wastes are transported, stored, 
and applied for the most part in an economical and environmentally 
safe fashion. 

However, major gaps in environmental protection have be- 
come increasingly apparent in recent years (Smil, 1980, Orleans, 
1975). Air pollution once confined to northern dust storms is now 
notorious because of industrial and household emissions in many 
cities, especially industrial complexes like Anshan and Daqing 
(New York Times, April 6, 1980). Over 90% of liquid industrial 
wastes go untreated (Beijing Review, March 24, 1980: 5-6). Enor- 
mous increases in water consumption for irrigation and municipal 
and industrial uses have lowered water tables and aggravated 


drought-induced water shortages in parts of northern China. De- 


sertification and soil erosion have grown more severe with almost 
one-sixth of surface area considered severely eroded (Yue, 1980). 
Lack of care in pesticide handling exacts a toll on human health and 
microenvironments (Renmin Ribao, August 16, 1981; Guangming 
Ribao, September 24, 1980). Even relatively successful programs 
like afforestation have faltered in the face of inconsistencies and 
heavy demand on the forests for wood products and reclaimable 
farmland. 

In the following pages I will examine several aspects of 
Chinese environmental policy in greater detail and in accord with 
the implementation framework proposed earlier. 
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FORESTRY 


Plagued by chronic and accelerating deforestation which con- 
tributed to erosion and flooding as well as shortages. of wood 
products, the regime quickly acted to establish a Ministry of Fores- 
try and embark on a major afforestation program in 1950. Rather 
than await the organization of a sizable state afforestation bureau- 
cracy, the regime entrusted most afforestation to the people. Af- 
forestation was largely conducted in seasonal campaigns in keep- 
ing with the base area tradition of the early 1940s. Planting at first 
was performed by individuals and households, but newly formed 
producers’ cooperatives soon assumed the largest share of the 
work. 

Major problems soon arose. Although expected to increase 
producer incentives and economies of scale, land reform and col- 
lectivization destabilized land tenure and generated boundary con- 
flicts. Both individual and collective woodlot owners were en- 
couraged to prematurely liquidate their holdings lest the stumpage 
value accrue to others. Conversely the newly formed collectives 
were inclined to harvest newly acquired woodlots for income 
distribution and capital accumulation purposes (Anon., 1956; 
Liang, 1956). The latter motivation among collectives is fully con- 
sonant with the general finding that the smooth, relatively nonvio- 
lent implementation of collectivization in China was facilitated by 
the great care taken to meet the immediate material interests of 
their members (Bernstein, 1967; Shue, 1980). Unfortunately, the 
results were not always desirable in the longer term. 

Another problem specifically associated with campaigns was 
the inability to assure sustained forest management. To the con- 
trary, because of their episodic nature, campaigns taken alone 
appear inherently unable to manage and coordinate the host of 
tasks like site preparation, planting stock acquisition and nursing, 
weeding, and thinning that precede and follow seeding or planting. 
Campaigns are basically organized on an emergency basis requir- 
ing extensive exhortation of participants and leaders (JPRS 74231, 
September 28, 1979: 8). However, the exhortations alone do not 
suffice in the face of competing campaigns or needs (ep, to 
achieve grain self-sufficiency). Perhaps more importantly, the sea- 
sonal campaigns result in brief frenzied episodes of planting that 
often overwhelm whatever willingness exists to tend and protect 
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the plantations the rest of the year (Renmin Ribao, March 26, 
1980). Injunctions to devote 70% of total effort to management and 
only 30% to planting are often disregarded. 

The weakness of campaigns with regard to management is 
aggravated whenever the planting agency differs from the man- 
agement agency. The Communist Youth League in particular 
enthusiastically encourages tree planting as physical exercise and 
as an opportunity for young people to participate in China’s con- 
struction. However, the Youth League’s plantings are mostly rele- 
gated to collectives for management, frequently resulting in neg- 
lect because of ownership uncertainty and lack of coordination 
(Yu, 1957). Youth afforestation campaigns as well as campaigns in 
general nevertheless continue to enjoy substantial political support 
(Renmin Ribao, March 12, September 23, 1981). 

However, in light of campaign weaknesses, over the years the 
collectives have tended to establish their own forest farms or 
special forestry work units on a full-time basis to supplement or 
even replace the campaigns. In other words the collectives have 
established their own in-house miniature bureaucratic implemen- 
tation units. Previously organized chiefly at the commune (about 
3,000 households) or production brigade (about 200-300 house- 
holds) levels, they are now increasingly established at the level ofa 
production team (about 30-40 households) and number in the tens 
of thousands in many provinces. An example comes from Huang- 
xian County on the Shandong Peninsula where the eight produc- 
tion teams based in natural villages constituting Xianningjia 
Brigade have organized special forestry work teams, increasing 
prosperity and improving the environment through timber man- 
agement and fruit farming (Liang and Wu, 1981). 

Although specialized units are evidently superior to cam- 
paigns in most aspects of performance except cost and speed 
(Richardson, 1966: 55, 63), they continue to suffer from two major 
problems. The first is conflicts over boundaries and ownership 
and usufruct rights (lin quan). Some date back many years, but 
others are of more recent origin. Whenever the collective economy 
is recentralized in the direction of the commune or decentralized 
down to the production team, disputes arise that disrupt management 
continuity (FBIS 36, February 24, 1981: L18-19). 

Second, the specialized units operate in a political economy 
that inadequately coordinates and motivates performance. 
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Enterprises are largely evaluated like their counterparts in other 
sectors of the economy according to their performance along eight 
dimensions or norms, of which the most important is usually volume 
of output. In the case of forestry, volume is defined in terms of 
afforestation area or timber production, but neither fully en- 
compasses the range of tasks involved in forestry production (Ren- 
min Ribao, January 7, 1980). In addition, output has suffered from the 
absence of direct linkage between production effort and wages. 
Only recently has this been reversed with the widespread estab- 
lishment of production responsibility systems in which extra effort 
can result in bonuses. While these systems have problems of their 
own involving norm setting and quality evaluation (Renmin Ribao, 
September 23, 1980) they probably are somewhat more capable of 
motivating additional effort (although this may not outweigh the 
hardships often experienced in forestry work). 

As bureaucratic afforestation is advantageous on balance, why 
has the regime not gone further and established more state forest 
farms? State farms now conduct about 20% of all afforestation — a 
substantially higher proportion than in the early 1950s — and the 
state manages most of the nation’s forests (Ministry of Forestry, 
1980). However, the further growth of state management is pre- 
vented by the regime’s traditional reliance upon the collective 
sector in agriculture, which exceeds that of the Soviet Union. In 
addition, state management is relatively expensive because per- 
sonnel enjoy the benefits of government functionaries whose costs 
ultimately must be covered in the state budget. Further more, state 
forests have often been vulnerable to agricultural instrusions and 
timber poaching in populated areas (Huang, 1981; Renmin Ribao, 
November 1, 1978; February 10, 1980). 

What of the market exchange method? I have already alluded 
to the problems encountered by the bureaucracies in motivating 
effort. Their difficulties are compounded by discrepancies between 
timber producer and consumer prices. State timber procurement 


_ prices from collectives can be as low as 10-30% of market value 


(Renmin Ribao, December 8, 1980) while state forest farms can even 
lose 20-30 yuan for each m? of timber that they sell (FBIS 36, 
February 24, 1981: L18-20, 1980; September 15, 1980: L6-7). The 
profit margin in the forest industry is among the lowest in industry 
even though timber is in such short supply that in 1980 production 
met only 66% of planned demand in construction, let alone other 
sectors of the economy (Lin and Zhou, 1981). 
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Low producer prices demonstrate an unwillingness on the part 
of the regime to permit the true scarcity value of timber to percolate 
through the economy. However, it is also due to certain pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese system of valuing costs. Expenses for forest 
protection and forest management as well as the interest on uncut 
timber and replacement of naturally grown timber are not included 
among an enterprise’s reimbursible expenses (Kong, 1980; Renmin 
Ribao, December 20, 1980). Forest cultivation fees (yu lin fei) 
based on the volume of timber produced are levied to support the 
expenses of forest management, but can only be used within three 
years after a plantation has been established; that discourages 
tending and protection (Wang and Zhang, 1981; Renmin Ribao, 
February 25, 1981; Guangming Ribao, December 12, 1979). Even 
these fees are sometimes illegally diverted to other purposes 
(FBIS 228, November 26, 1979: 013). Additional subsidies are 
provided by government but the sums involved are apparently ` 
quite low, although they have increased in recent years (Renmin 
Ribao, July 9, 1980). Externality benefits like soil and water 
conservation of course cannot be priced by forestry enterprises (Ren- 
min Ribao, April 13, 1981). 

The low prices for timber not only depress survival rates below 
40% and hamper growth by discouraging tending, but also discour- 
age the development of timber substitutes and the fuller utilization 
of logging and milling residues (Renmin Ribao, September 6, 1981). 
Low utilization rates could be raised with more modern machinery 
(FAO, 1979) although this might increase unemployment. Other 
unfortunate results of low timber prices include the diversion of 
timber to channels outside the normal planning process (Renmin 
Ribao, September 6, 1981). 

Recognizing the efficiencies that fuller marketing methods and 
more comprehensive pricing could offer, markets were liberalized 
after the fall of the Gang of Four. Procurement prices were raised 
by about 20% in 1978-1979, management was decentralized, 
households in many areas of the country were offered wasteland 
plots for private afforestation, and private marketing was tolerated 
(FBIS 13, January 18, 1980: L8). 

However, the results were frequently catastrophic adding up to 
one of the worst bouts of forest devastation since 1949 (Guangming 
Ribao, October 20, November 26, 1980). Producers essentially 
lacked faith in the permanence of their property transfers and 
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treated the new properties as windfalls rather than as the basis for 
long-term investments. Even though property rights certificates 
were often handed out and regime avowals of the long-term nature 
of the new arrangements were made, popular perceptions were 
often jaded by past policy fluctuations (JPRS 76200, 1980: 26-30; 
Renmin Ribao, February 10, May 7, September 28, 1980; FBIS ` 
210, October 28, 1980: 01, 36; February 24, 1981: L18-19). The 
people knew that many cadres were opposed to “capitalistic” 
moves leading to widened social stratification and a reduction in 
their own power and privileges (Renmin Ribao, May 14, 1980), 
while supply and marketing officials resisted more liberal market- 
ing as an encroachment on their own revenue sources (Renmin 
Ribao, June 25, 1980). 

In response the regime acted in the winter and spring of 1980- 
1981 to restrict production and close down private marketing out- 
lets (Renmin Ribao, December 6, 1980, February 28 and March 8, 
1981; FBIS 36, February 24, 1981: L18-20; and Ministry of Fores- 
try, 1981). These restrictions appear to have been imposed quite 
stringently (Renmin Ribao, December 12, 1980) although they may 
become weaker as time passes. The restrictions were probably 
necessitated by the weakness of backups for the effective opera- 
tion of market methods like faith in contracts and a well-developed 
legal system, impediments that are keenly perceived by foresters 
(Renmin Ribao, March 13, March 23, and September 6, 1981; 
Ministry of Forestry, 1981). The forestry law passed in draft form in 
1979 is handicapped by the lack of follow-up regulations and 
enforcement (FBIS 43, March 2, 1979: E1-10; Renmin Ribao, 
March 23 and December 10, 1980). 

The State Council’s policy circulars of December 5, 1980, and 
March 8, 1981, substantially restricted the recent market exchange 
reforms and amounted to a return to bureaucratic authoritative and 
campaign methods in large part. Some aspects of market methods 
have been retained, such as private plots, long-term ownership 
certificates, and additional albeit modest price increases alongside 
added state investment (Renmin Ribao, March 12, 1980; Beijing 
Review, May 18, 1981: 17). While some corrections were in order, it 
is by no means clear that bureaucratic or campaign methods will 
outperform market methods, particularly with regard to fuelwood 
production (Renmin Ribao, November 9, 1980). 
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AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


The pollution problem in China is quite alarming despite Chi- 
na’s low level of economic development. An American EPA dele- 
gation was astounded by the high levels of air pollution that they 
encountered (New York Times, April 6, 1980). Some 70 million 
tons of polluted water are discharged daily (Renmin Ribao, Novem- 
ber 15, 1981). The head of China’s Environmental Protection Office 
has estimated that over 90% of liquid wastes are discharged 
untreated, and that fuel combustion alone annually releases 10 million 
tons of particulates and over 15 million tons of sulfer oxides into the 
atmosphere (Beijing Review, March 24, 1980: 5-6). 

The principal reason for the neglect of pollution is the higher 
priority attached to economic development by developing coun- 
tries like China (Enloe, 1975). China spends far less on environmental 
protection than the loose international norm of 1% of GNP (Zhao, 
1981) desptite a very high capital accumulation rate in excess cf 30% 
of national income. 

The dictatorial aspects of the political system are also a factor. 
Controls on the freedom of expression and the lack of political 
competition stifle the potential for countervailing pressure to arise 
in opposition to the interests of industry and the state (Crenson, 
1971; Goldman, 1972; Reed, 1981; Zhao, 1981). 

However, the neglect of pollution cannot be attributed entirely 
to the policy formulation stage. After all, China has made exten- 
sive efforts to improve health and the environment. It appears that 
the choice of implementation method has also had an effect upon 
the success of pollution control. 

China for a long time relied heavily on exhortational cam- 
paigns, especially to collect and recycle the three wastes (liquids, 
solids, gases). This approach was dialectically explained in terms 
.of the transformation of useless wastes into useful agricultural and 
industrial inputs. Exhortation of enterprises to collect and recycle 
the three wastes allegedly proved the superiority of Chinese 
socialism compared to capitalism (Peking Review, February 5, 
1971: 6-10). 

Although exhortation has its advantages, campaign recycling 
suffered from several weaknesses. Recycling relegated pollution 
control to the status of an auxiliary operation at the end of the 
production process. Economists argue that efficiency and pollu- 
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tion control often both can be enhanced by the installation of 
pollution controls or changes in the composition of raw materials 
(Zhao, 1981). Indiscriminate recycling has also been criticized by 
ecologists for assuming that all wastes can be put to use without 
regard for their toxicity (Kapp, 1974: 27-36). This problem is par- 
ticularly troublesome for suburban agriculture which makes exten- 
sive use of urban wastes for fertilizer despite high concentrations 
of toxic metallic and chemical compounds in some cases. 

Exhortation also cannot be maintained indefinitely at a high 
pitch although industry operates continuously. Recycling was fre- 
quently neglected when competing campaigns to fulfill production 
norms or conserve energy were underway (Guangming Ribao, 
June 7, 1980). 

Bureaucratic pollution control began on a regular basis in the 
early 1970s. An environmental protection section under the State 
Council was set up in 1972 and upgraded to the status of an office in 
1974. An environmental protection law was provisionally approved 
in 1979 establishing the basic statutory framework. Under the law, 
environmental study reports were ordered before new construction 
or renovation projects could begin. Pollution control devices were 
required to be installed before approval for factory operations 
would be granted. Existing enterprises that violated pollution con- 
trol regulations were expected to take remedial measures or they 
could be closed, forced to change product lines, or relocated to Jess 
sensitive areas (FBIS 182, September 18, 1979: L1-7). 

Since then many provinces have adopted stringent pollution 
control regulations (Renmin Ribao, November 18, 1980) and there 
have been some reports of closures of factories found to be in 
violation (FBIS 180, September 15, 1980: L21). The State Council, 
seeking to recentralize some economic decisions as well as control 
pollution, also extended the mandate to install pollution control 
technology in new factories from major state projects to local 
projects as well (FBIS 217, November 6, 1980: L2; Beijing Review, 
May 4, 1981: 6-7). Several cities (especially Beijing) are encourag- 
ing the relocation of polluting factories to downwind sites and 
satellite cities to reduce congestion and pollution (New York 
Times, May 13, 1980). Chemical pollution reportedly has been 
reduced (FBIS 189, September 30, 1981: K29-39). 

However, bureaucratic regulation is dependent upon the politi- 
cal strength of the regulatory agency and the willingness of the 
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regulated party to alter its behavior. The Environmental Protection 

| Office is essentially a coordinating staff body under the State 
Council. It lacks its own autonomous bureaucracy extending ver- 
tically down to lower levels of government. Itself headed by a vice 
chairman of the State Capital Construction Commission, the ef- 
fectiveness of environmental protection hinges upon the support of 
local political authorities. 

Environmental protection faces serious impediments in this 
regard. The industrial ministries have little incentive to help their 
regulators, and without environmental staff offices of their own 
they are not self-regulating either (Qu, 1981). The environmental . 
protection agencies are not only forced to assemble all the informa- 
tion needed to identify violators but must also then proceed to 
convince the local or state authorities of the need to impose sanc- 
tions. Efforts to shut down or even relocate a factory found in 
violation threaten to reduce state revenue because industry is 
largely state owned and remission of profits is the principal source 
of state revenue. Furthermore, factories are vital to local 
economies. Even leading officials in Shanghai, the most prosper- 
ous and economically diversified of China’s provincial level juris- 
dictions, concede that they are extremely reluctant to close down 
or relocate a polluter. (Beijing Review, January 4, 1982: 26). 

Therefore, although bureaucratic regulation has assuredly pro- 
duced results in the'past decade, it is not surprising that many legal 
requirements are widely disregarded. Over half of the major capital 
construction projects mandated to install pollution control devices 
before being certified to begin production failed to do so (FBIS 
180, September 15, 1980: Li4-15; Zhao, 1981). Pleas for a more 
comprehensive and stringent regulatory system remain. unmet 
(Renmin Ribao, March 9, 1981). 

As dissatisfaction with bureaucratic methods has widened, the 
Chinese have shown increased interest in market or economic 
methods to control pollution. Economic methods are more likely to 

-be found in conjunction with regulatory methods than to stand 
alone. Economic methods applied in China include effluent 
charges for water pollution, fines for emissions in excess of emis- 
sion standards, and compensation for pollution victims. 

The principal advantages of economic methods are efficiency, 
innovation, and a reduction in the burden placed on the regulatory 
agency. Because they face charges or fines, polluters have an 
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incentive to adjust their operations and adopt technological inno- 
vations to reduce their liabilities. The adjustments are made flexi- 
bly because the polluters act in accordance with their own indi- 
vidual circumstances rather than on a uniform basis. Regulators 
only have to monitor emissions and no longer have to prescribe 
technology—a task that often exceeds their technical competence. The 
regulatory effort may be enhanced further if the revenue obtained 
from charges and fines is earmarked for environmental protection. 


- Strong support for economic methods was expressed at a national 


forum on environmental protection and economic management held 
in Wuxi, Jiangsu, in the summer of 1980 (Renmin Ribao, September 
22, 1980). 

Many provinces have moved with dispatch to adopt economic 
methods for pollution control (FBIS 169, August 28, 1980: L25). 
Liaoning, a highly industrialized province in Manchuria, imposed 
fees for emissions in excess of emission standards. The fees doubled 
if the polluter failed to install or properly operate controls or if 
the source was located in a populated or pristine area. Polluters are 
liable to additional fines if they otherwise violate the law or harm 
the health or economy of neighboring areas (Guangming Ribao, 
July 19, 1980). 

Unfortunately there are no national level data available to 
evaluate the effectiveness of economic methods. However, the 
Shenyang Smelter in Liaoning’s capital city reported that it was 
able to increase profits even while reducing pollution once pollu- 
tion reduction norms were reinforcéd with economic penalties and 
new technology was introduced (Renmin Ribao, May 4, 1981). 
Nationwide, over 1,500 factories were reported to have paid 
money charges for emissions either in terms of volume or concen- 
tration in excess of standards (FBIS 162, August 19, 1980: L11-12). 

Economic methods are predicated upon the regime expanding 
its commitment to enterprise autonomy, for otherwise enterprises 
that draw their funds and remit their profits to the state treasury 
will not respond as intended. The effectiveness of economic 
methods also depends upon their attractiveness to local officials. 
One problem is how high to set the charges. They must be set high 
enough to reduce pollution and yet not so high that all economic 
activity is suppressed. It has been alleged that charges set for 
emissions in the Changjiang River in Hubei were set too low either 
out of ignorance or political pressure, with the result that pollution 
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continued unabated (Guangming Ribao, August 12, 1981). Fur- 
thermore charges result in politically risky discrimination at least 
on a geographical basis between polluters. 

On the other hand, however, economic methods may shift 
pollution control from the more confrontational political arena to 
a less conflictual arena. Environmentalists and some local officials 
have also been attracted by the prospect of earmaking revenues for 
general environmental protection and recreation uses (FBIS 177, 
September 10, 1980: L17-18; Renmin Ribao, October 30, 1980). 
Although economic methods are not going to displace bureaucratic 
or campaign methods entirely, there is a prospect for their wider 
application in China. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have identified three distinct implementation types that were’ 
then compared with regard to environmental policy. In general I 
conclude that campaigns and bureaucracies have been the most 
politically acceptable although their respective bases of support 
within the CCP sometimes diverge. In some cases campaigns 
function as auxiliaries to bureaucracies, but in other cases they are 
clear alternatives placing greater reliance on popular mobilization. 

It is not surprising that campaigns are revived when concern 
rises over political and social order. For example, the “five stresses 
and four points of beauty” campaign began in 1981 with beautifica- 
tion of the environment among its goals, but it appears to have been 
motivated at least as much by a desire to reinforce political con- 
formity. Similarly, Mao’s paean to the heroic stubborness of the 
“foolish old man who moved the mountain” was reembraced after 
having undergone some ridicule to ensure that the army’s tradition 
of low technology warfare would not be undermined (FBIS 169, 
August 28, 1980: L1-2, 33; February 19, 1981: L1; Renmin Ribao, 
December 26, 1980). 

However, major problems affect campaign performance (cf. 
Cell, 1977; Bennett, 1976). Campaigns appear to benefit from the 
political support of leading officials, enabling them to overcome 
the inertia and Jack of resources that have been identified as major 
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contingencies, especially in Third World countries (Migdal, 1977). 
However,.this advantage appeared to be of only modest value in 
environmental policy because the policies themselves are Jong 
term but the campaigns and leadership attention are episodic. 

Campaigns are affected not only by their intermittent nature 
but also because of the widely noted decline in responsiveness on 
the part of a somewhat jaded populace (New York Times, De- 
cember 28, 1980, March 10, 1982). Ironically, to the extent that 
campaigns succeed in mobilizing the populace, their effective 
range is limited by their tendency to impose an identical response 
upon widely varying local conditions, according to the noted 
ecologist Hou Xueya (Renmin Ribao, July 26, 1979). 

Bureaucracies generally provide a politically safe form of im- 
plementation and offer advantages of continuity and specializa- 
tion. As I demonstrated with regard to environmental policy, the 
bureaucracies are less likely than campaigns to produce techni- 
cally worthless results — a particularly common phenomenon in 
Third World countries that sometimes occurs because of the rigid 
prescriptions of political leaders (Grindle, 1980: 40-63). 

However, bureaucracies suffer from additional impediments 
that sometimes earn them the wrath of policy formulators. 
Bureaucracies take a more deliberate pace in implementation and 
tend to shape policies to conform to their own interests. Political 
leaders in their frustration seek to circumvent the bureaucracies as 
Mao was wont to do, or reorganize and cut the size of bureaucracies 
as occurred again in the spring of 1982. 

Bureaucratic implementation also is affected by other con- 
tingencies. The central planning process tends to be inflexible and 
slow to adapt to changing circumstances. Bureaucracies are also 
expensive to operate — a very serious problem especially in poor 
Third World countries. The bureaucracies have extensive fixed 
costs and also have little incentive to search for cost efficient 
solutions because they operate on budgets. 

Markets are more flexible implementation instruments. They 
promise more efficient and innovative outcomes by building direct 
links between the material interests of implementors and the policy 
in question. Examples that were noted included small private and 
collective woodlots and the imposition of effluent fees. As China’s 
focus shifted towards modernization, the advantages of markets 
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became more apparent to policymakers and economists after long 
neglect. 

On the other hand, however, markets are politically suspect in 
China. Efforts to introduce them more widely have encountered 
opposition because they transfer decisions from the hands of the 
CCP and state bureaucracies and transfer them to enterprises and 
individuals. The consequences are not necessarily trivial as shown 
by the many agricultural collectives that switched from grain to 
more lucrative crops once autonomy was introduced (New York 
Times, February 9, 1982). Furthermore, markets tend to legitimize 
income disparities (which are, at best, of borderline legitimacy in 
China). Witness the vigorous debate in the national press over the 
socialist bona fides of a Fujian peasant entrepreneur who planted 
200 acres of orchards on idle land with mostly private funds, 
employing 20 people in the process (Renmin Ribao, December 8, 
1981; February 2, 1982). 

Markets also are handicapped by prices that do not reflect 
scarcity and by the absence of a comprehensive legal system of 
property rights. Market liberalization and economic decentraliza- 
tion in 1979 were followed by an orgy of irresponsible logging for the 
beneficiaries disinvested. lest their newly acquired property be 
reassigned (JPRS 75186, February 22, 1980: 22-24). The regime 
belatedly responded with marketing and logging restrictions even 
_ though similar episodes had followed other structural changes in 
the past (Renmin Ribao, December 6, 1980; March 8, 1981). 

Despite these disadvantages, it generally appears that there is 
substantially Wider scope for the application of market methods in 
China provided of course that the political impediments can be 
sidestepped. They present substantial advantages in terms of effi- 
ciency and flexibility, and may even generate increased revenues 
for environmental protection activities (FBIS 28, February 8, 
1980: L7). 

How does China compare with other countries? The Soviet 
Union (like China, a large continental communist state) presents a 
similar picture. It is generally agreed that the system of state 
ownership does not produce a sense of collective regard for public 
property or the environment. The priority of economic goals re- 
sults in severe environmental degradation (Goldman, 1972). 

However, some argue that the Soviet Union as a centrally 
planned bureaucratic system has distinct advantages in terms of 
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TABLE 1 
-~ Three Methods of Implementation 
Bureaucratic— Market Exhortational 
Authoritative Exchange Campaign 
Incentives hierarchic material normative 
Costs high medium low 
Sonformity high low medium 
Innovative- low high medium 
ness 
Social strati- medium high low 
fication 
Political accep~ high (to the low high (to the left) 
tability right) . 


. environmental policy. The Soviet Union is able to generate and 
transmit information on the environment through hierarchic plans, 
and then enforce policies through authoritative commands as 
necessary. The Soviet system’s superiority is particularly man- 
ifested whenever centrally planned supply of services results in 
less pollution than in a decentralized system, as in centralized 
urban steam heating or public transport (McIntyre and Thornton, 
1978). 

Others concede that the bureaucratic type is advantageous in 
such cases but that in general it is prone to distortion and suppres- 
sion of information (Ziegler, 1980). Furthermore, although coer- 
cion is nominally available to implement policy, in practice the 
environmental protection bureaucracies are weak, lack political 
support, and are rarely able to impose sanctions on polluters be- 

‘cause economic development enjoys a higher priority (Gustafson, 
1980). 

` Analysis of China and Soviet Union reach similar conclusions. ` 
There are instances where bureaucratic implementation is 
superior, particularly when the problem is clearly understood and 
the technology is standardized. An example might be conversion 
from inefficient coal stoves to more centralized heating and cook- 
ing systems Beijing Review, January 25, 1982: 6). In general, 
however, bureaucratic implementation of environmental policy is 
hampered by the broader sociopolitical system. To cite recent 
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examples, pollution control began in several chemical plants only 
after numerous incidents and political attention was shown at the 
highest levels (Renmin Ribao, February 19, 1982). i 

The low level of political support for market implementation is 
not unique to communist countries, however. Market methods 
are not apolitical (Majone, 1976). American politicians, officials, 
and even businessmen are skittish over market methods in the case of 
- environmental policy despite many endorsements by economists. 
Market methods are not well understood, and their technical difficul- 
ties tend to be exaggerated, their distributional effects are uncertain 
and they offer few opportunities for politicians or bureaucrats 
to claim credit for enacting and implementing hard-hitting and 
fast-working policies (Kelman, 1981). Nevertheless, a recent com- 
parison of air pollution control policy in Sweden and the United 
States indicates that the more prosaic policy process in the end 
may catch up to the fancier but less well-designed fast starter 
(Lundqvist, 1980). 

Finally, the most encouraging prospect for China in the future 
may be rejection. of the earlier tendency to “Use the same knife 
to cut everything.” There is now much greater tolerance for locally 
appropriate solutions; this tolerance is likely to lead to great 
flexibility and innovation, particularly important in such a large 
diverse country (Sha, 1980; Renmin Ribao, April 2, 1980). 

-~ Tf so, all three implementation types may be encouraged to 
coexist and combine where appropriate. As an analysis of the 
. United States has shown, the campaign or voluntary type may be 
most suitable when policies are short term or emergency in nature 
or conversely when the number of polluters exceeds monitoring 
capacity (as in littering). Bureaucratic methods may be preferred 
‘when emissions are too difficult to monitor compared to technol- 
ogy, when the pollution is extremely hazardous, or when the effects 
of regulation are highly uncertain (Baumol and Oates, 1979). An 
example might be nuclear radiation, and China is considering 
building some nuclear power plants. Finally, despite the political 
impediments, market methods may achieve wider recognition as 
instruments to reduce demand for polluting goods and encourage 
the supply of substitutes. 


NOTES 


1. This analysis based on three alternatives contrasts with the so-called “two 
roads” interpretation of post 1949 politics in which a capitalist, Liuist, or re- 
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visionist road contends with a socialist, Marxist, or revolutionary road. Although 
the latter interpretation has some explanatory value and is meaningful to Chinese 
participants, it is also based on the biased rewriting of history and ignores 
considerable overlap between the two roads (Dittmer, 1977; cf. Gray, 1973). 

2. Bureaucratic-authoritative implementation should not be confused with 
bureaucratic-authoritarian political system. Both bureaucratic-authoritative im- 
plementation and market implementation are found in democracies as well as 
dictatorships. 
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EW purpose as well as the process of public policy, highlighting the politi- 
. cal; economic, and moral issues involved. By exploring the hows and 
whys of organizational behavior, theorists and practitioners will dis- 
cover new insights into policy development and effectiveness. 


of ABRIDGED CONTENTS: 1. Is There a Connection Between Organizational 

Theory and Public Policy? R.H. HALL & R.E. QUINN / 2. Public Policy and 

Organizational Theory W.F. ILCHMAN & N.T. UPHOFF / 8. Three R’s of 

Administrative Behavior A H. VAN de VEN / 4. Regulation: Notes on a Sto- 

chastic Process Perspective D.P. McCAFFREY /5.“Publicness” and Resource 

Management Strategies B. BOZEMAN & J.D. STRAUSSMAN / 6. Techno- 

cratic Corporatism: Toward a Theory of Occupational and Organizational 

Transformation W.V. HEYDEBRAND / 7. The Corporate Community M. 

‘  USEEM / 8. Public Organizations; Policy Networks and Environments H.G. 

RAINEY & H.B. MILWARD/9. State Expansion and Organizational Fields P. 

H «DIMAGGIO / 10. Trade Association Stability and Public Policy U. STABER & 

4 H. ALDRICH / 11. Interorganizational Communication W.B. BASSETT & 

J.M. PENNINGS / 12. Organizational Mandates and Client Careers: An Exam- 

ination of Penal Policy D.E. DUFFEE & J. KLOFAS / 18. Formal Organiza- 

tions and Community Primary Groups: Theory and Policy of Shared Functions 
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as Applied to the Aged E. LITWAK & C.M. FALBE / 14. The Implementing 
Organization J.M. BEYER, J.M. STEVENS & H.M. TRICE / 15. Pondering 
the Performance Puzzle: Effectiveness in Interorganizational Settings J.R. 
KIMBERLY, F. NORLING & J.A. WEISS / 16. The Competing Values 
Approach: Innovation and Effectiveness in the Job Service J. ROHRBAUGH / 
17. Environments, Organizations, and Policymakers: Toward an Integrative 
; Framework R.E. QUINN & R.H. HALL 
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THE POLICY . 
ORGANIZATION 


by ARNOLD J. MELTSNER 
& CHRISTOPHER BELLAVITA, ‘both at the University 
of California, Berkeley 


What happens when a public agency, working with finite resources, Ja 
assigned the job of implementing a brand-new policy? Using one 
recent California education policy—pupil proficiency assessment—as 
an illustration, Meltsner and Bellavita describe how managers can 
use the new mandate and knowledge of existing organizational struc sl, 
tures shape a “new” organization—a “policy organization.” Tra aging ei ieee 
the suččessful implementation ofthe policy from the California State=* 
Department of Education to the local schools, they highlight: thé 
importance of the entrepreneurial spirit in public service, and the; an 5 
role played by information brokers. They emphasize the:heed for. 
sophisticated management of policy communications—inchit ig; the” +: 
need to win support for the new policy from local administrators, 
teachers, and parents. By analyzing policy, organizational strigtires; > 
and communication behavior to show how educational change canbe, 
best achieved, the authors provide a stimulating resource for policy- ~ 
makers, administrators, teachers, and students. 
CONTENTS: Glossary / Introduction // 1. Communication and Effective Policy ` 
Management /2. Understanding Organizational Context/3. The Policy Organi- 
zation: An Overview / 4. Goals Directions for Performance and Process ib. 
Members: Part-Time Participation in a Full-Time Organization / 6. Environ~ 
ment: Support in Exchange for Service/ 7. Structure: A Design for Change /&. 
Resources: Organizational Wealth / 9. Tasks: Using Information to Help a ` 
Policy Evolve / 10. Decisions: Rules for Common-Sense Policy-Making / 11. . 
. Communications: The Policy Organization’s Power / 12. Some Lessons / 13. 
Using Our Approach // Appendix A: Selected Sections of the California Educe- 
tion Code, Article 2.5 / Appendix B: Interview Questions on Organizational 
Design Elements / References / Index Jie 
Managing Information, Volume 5 
1983 / 256 pages / $25.00 (h) / $12.50 (p) 
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